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THE LIFE 



RICHARD SAVAGE. 



XT has been observed in ail ages, that the advantages of na- 
ture or of fortune have contributed very little to the promotion 
of happiness ; and that those whom the splendor of their rank, 
or the extent of their capacity, have placed upon the summits 
of human life, have not often given any just occasion to envy 
in those who look up to them from a lower station. Whether 
it be that apparent superiority incites great designs, and great 
designs are naturally liable to fatal miscarriages ; Or that the 
general lot of mankind is misery, and the misfortunes of those 
whose eminence drew upon them an universal attention, have 
been more carefully recorded, because they were more gene- 
rally observed, and have in reality been only more conspicu- 
ous than those of others, not more frequent, or more severe. 

That affluence and power, advantages extrinsic and adven- 
titious, and therefore easily separable from those by whom 
they are possessed, should very often natterthe mind with ex- 
pectations of felicity which they cannot give, raises no asto- 
nishment : but it j6eems rational to hope, that intellectual 
greatness should produce better effects ; that minds qualified 
for great attainments should first endeavour their own benefit ; 
and that they who are most able to teach others the way to 
happiness, should with most certainty follow it themselves. 

But this expectation, however plausible, has been very fre- 
quently disappointed. The heroes of literary as well as civil 
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history have heen very often no less remarkable for what they 
have suffered, than for what they have achieved; and volumes 
have been written only to enumerate the miseries of the learn- 
ed, and relate their unhappy lives, and untimely deaths. 

To, these mournful narratives, I am about to add the Life 
of Richard Savage, a man whose writings entitle him to an 
eminent rank in the classes of learning, and whose misfortunes 
claim a degree of compassion, not always due to the unhappy, 
as they were often the consequences of the crimes of others, 
rather than his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne Countess of Macclesfield, having li- 
ved for some time upon very uneasy terms with her husband, 
thought a public confession of adultery the most obvious and 
expeditious method of obtaining her liberty; and therefore de- 
clared, that the child, with which she was then great, was. be- 
gotten by the Earl Rivers. This, as may be easily imagined, 
made her husband no less desirous of a separation than herself, 
and he prosecuted his design in the most effectual manner; for 
he applied not to the ecclesiastical courts for a divorce, but to the 
parliament for an act, by which his marriage might be dissol- 
ved, the nuptial contract totally annulled, and the children of 
his wife illegitimated. This act, after the usual deliberation, 
he obtained, though without the approbation of some, who 
considered marriage as an affair only cognizable by ecclesiasti- 
cal judges;* and on March 3d was separated from his wife, 
whose fortune, which was very great, was repaid her; and 

* Tliis year was made remarkable by the dissolution of a mar--, 
riage solemnized in the face of the church. Salmon's Review. 

* The following protest is registered in the books of the House 
&*Lords. 

Dissentient, 
Because we conceive that this is the first bill of that nature that 
hath passed^ where there was not a divorce first obtained in the 
Spiritual Court ; which we look upon as an ill precedent, and 
may be of dangerous consequence in the future. 

Halifax. Rochester. * 
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who having, as well as her husband, the liberty of making 
another choice, was in a short time married to Colonel Brett 

While the Earl of Macclesfield was prosecuting this affair, 
his wife was, on the 10th of January 1697-8, delivered of a 
son, and the Earl Rivers, by appearing to consider him aa 
his own, left none any reason to doubt of the sincerity of her 
declaration; for he was his godfather, and gave him his own 
name, which by his direction was inserted in the register of 
St. Andrew's parish in Holbom, but unfortunately left him 
to the care of his mother, whom, as she was now set free 
from her husband, he probably imagined likely to treat with 
great tenderness the child that had contributed to so pleasing 
an event. It is not indeed easy to discover what motives 
could be found to over- balance that natural affection of a 
parent, or what interest could be promoted by neglect or cru- 
elty. The dread of shame or of poverty, by which some 
wretches have been incited to abandon or to murder their chil- 
dren, cannot be supposed to have affected a woman who had 
proclaimed her crime, and solicited reproach, and on whom 
the clemency of the legislature had undeservedly bestowed a 
fortune, which would have been very little diminished by the 
expences which the care of her child could' have brought upon 
her. It was therefore not likely that she would be wicked 
without temptation, that she would look upon her son from his 
birth with a kind of resentment and abhorrence ; and, instead 
of. supporting, assisting, and defending him, delight to see 
him struggling with misery, or that she would take every op* 
portunity of aggravating his misfortunes, and- obstructing his 
resources, and with an implacable and restless cruelty conti- 
nue her persecution from the first hour of his life to the -last. 

But whatever were her motives, no sooner was her son boA, 
than she discovered a resolution of disowning him; and in a, 
very short time removed him from her sight, by committing 
him to the care, of a poor woman, whom she directed to edu- 
cate him as her own, anu\ enjoined never to inform him of his 
true parents. 
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Such was the beginning of the life of Richard Savage : Bora 
with a legal claim to honor and to affluence, he was in two 
months illegitimated by the parliament, and disowned by his 
mother, doomed to poverty and obscurity, and launched upon 
the ocean of life, only that he might be swallowed by its 
quicksands, or dashed upon its rocks. 

His mother could not indeed infect others with the same cru- 
elty. As it was impossible to avoid the enquiries which the cu- 
riosity or tenderness of her relations made after her child, she 
was obliged to give some account of the measures that she had 
taken; and her mother, the Lady Mason, whether in appro- 
bation of her design, or to prevent more criminal contrivan- 
ces, engaged to transact with the nurse, to pay her for her 
care, and to superintend the education of the child. 

In this charitable office she was assisted by his godmother 
Mrs. Lloyd, who, while she lived, always looked upon him with 
that tenderness, which the barbarity of his mother made pecu- 
liarly necessary; but her death, which happened in his tenth, 
year, was another of the misfortunes of his childhood; for though • 
she kindly endeavoured to alleviate his loss by a legacy of 
three hundred pounds, yet, he had none to prosecute his claim, 
to shelter him from oppression, or call in law to the assistance 
of justice, her will was eluded by the executors, and no part 
of the money was ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. The Lady 
Mason still continued her care, and directed him to be placed 
at a small grammar-school near St. Alban's, where he was cal- 
led by the name of bis nurse, without the least intimation that 
he had a claim to any other. 

Here he was initiated in literature, and passed through se- 
veral of the classes, with what rapidity or what applause can- 
not now be known. As he always spoke with respect of his 
master, it is probable that the mean rank, in which he then ap- 
peared, did ttot hinder his genius from being distinguished, 
or his industry from being rewarded; and if in so low a state 
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he obtained distinction and rewards, it is not likely that they 
were gained but by genius and industry. 

It is very reasonable to conjecture, that his application was 
equal to his abilities, because his improvement was more than 
proportioned to the opportunities which he enjoyed ; nor can it 
be doubted, that if his earliest productions had been preser- 
ved, like those of happier students, we might in some have 
found vigorous sallies of that sprightly humour which distin- 
guishes The Author to be let, and in others, strong touches of 
that ardent imagination which painted the solemn scenes of 
The Wanderer. 

While he was thus cultivating his genius, his father the Earl 
Rivers was seized with a distemper, which in a short time put 
an end to his life. He had frequently enquired after his son, and 
had always been amused with fallacious and evasive answers ;. 
but being now in his own opinion on his death-bed, he thought 
it his duty to provide for him among his other natural children, 
and therefore demanded a positive account of him, with an 
importunity not to be diverted or denied. His mother, who, 
could no longer refuse an answer, determined at least to give 
such as should put him off for ever from that happiness which 
competence affords, and therefore declared that he was dead ; 
which is perhaps the first instance of a lie invented by a mo- 
ther to deprive her son of a provision which was designed him 
by another, and which she could not expect herself, though 
he should lose it. 

This was therefore an act of wickedness which could not be 
defeated, because it could not be suspected; the Earl did not 
imagine, that there could exist in a human form a mother 
that would ruin a son without enriching herself, and therefore 
bestowed upon some other person six thousand pounds, which 
he had in his will bequeathed to Savage. 

The same cruelty which incited his mother to intercept this 
provision which had been intended him, prompted her in a 
abort time to another project, * project worthy of such a dis- 
position. She endeavoured to rid -herself from the danger* of 
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being al any time made known to nim, by sending him se- 
cretly to the American plantations.* 

By whose kindness this scheme was counteracted, or by 
what interposition she was induced to lay aside her design, I 
know not ; it is not improbable that the Lady Mason might 
persuade or compel her to desist, or perhaps she could not ea- 
sily find accomplices wicked enough to concur in so cruel an 
action ; for it may be conceived, that those who had by a long 
gradation of guilt hardened their hearts against the sense of 
common wickedness, would yet be shocked at the design of a 
mother to expose her son to slavery and want, to expose him 
without interest, and without provocation ; and Savage might 
6n this occasion find protectors and advocates among those 
Who had long traded in crimes, and whom compassion had ne- , 
ter touched before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from banishing hini 
itoto another country, she formed soon after a scheme for bu- 
rying him in poverty and obscurity in his own ; and that his 
station of life, if not the place of his residence, might keep 
him for ever at a, distance from her, she ordered him to be pla- 
ced with a shoemaker in Holborn, that after the usual time of 
trial, he might become his apprentice, f 

It is generally reported, that this project was for some, time 
successful, and that Savage was employed at the awl longer 
than he was willing to confess ; nor was it perhaps any great 
advantage to him, that an unexpected discovery determined 
him to quit his occupation. 

About this time his nurse, who had always treated him as 
her own son, died ; and it was natural for him to take care of 
those effects, which by her death were, as he imagined, be- 
come his own ; he therefore went to her house, Opened her 
boxes, and examined her papers, among which he found soma 

* Savage's Pt(fac+iQ hit MitctUany. 
tPrtfte*toS*v&ge>sMiitoHat»ki. 
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tetters written to her by the Lady Mason, which informed him 
of his birth, and the reasons for which it was concealed. 

He was now no longer satisfied with the employment which 
had been allotted him, but thought he had a right tothare the 
affluence of his mother, and therefore without scruple applied 
to her as her son, and made use of every art to awaken her 
tenderness, and attract her regard. But neither his letters, 
nor the interposition of those friends which his merit or his dis- 
tress procured him, made any impression upon her mind: She 
still resolved to neglect, though she could no longer disown him. 
It was to no purpose that- he frequently solicited her to ad- 
mit him to see her ; she avoided him with the most vigilant 
precaution, and ordered him to be excluded from her house, by 
'whomsoever he might be introduced, and what reason soever 
he might give for entering it. 

Savage was at the same time so touched with the discovery 
4*f his real mother, that it was his frequent practice to walk 
in the dark evenings * for several hours before her door, in 
hopes of seeing her as she might come by accident to the win- 
dow, or cross her apartment with a caudle in her hand. 

But all his assiduity and tenderness were without effect, for 
he could neither soften her heart, nor open ber band, and was 
reduced to the utmost miseries of want, while he was endea- 
vouring to awaken the affection of a mother : He was therefore 
obliged to seek some other means of support, and having no 
profession, became, by necessity, an author. 

At this time the attention of all the literary world was en- 
grossed by the Bangorian controversy, which filled the press 
with pamphlets, and the coffee-houses with disputants. Of 
this subject, as most popular, he made choice for his first at- 
tempt, and without any other knowledge of the question, than 
he had casually collected from conversation, published a poem 
against the bishop. 

* See the Plain Jfealer. 
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What was the success or merit of this performance I know 
sot ; it was probably lost among the innumerable pamphlets 
to which that dispute gave occasion. Mr. Savage was. himself 
in a little time ashamed of it, and endeavoured to suppress it, 
Uy destroying all the copies he could collect. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of writing,* and, 
in his eighteenth year offered to the stage a comedy borrowed 
from a Spanish plot, which was refused by the players, and 
was therefore given by him to Mr. Bullock, who, having 
more interest, made some slight alterations, and brought it 
upon the stage, under the title off Woman's a Riddle, but al- 
Jowed the unhappy author no part of the profit. 

Not discouraged however at his repulse, he wrote two years 
afterwards Love in a Veil, another comedy, borrowed like- 
wise from the Spanish, but with little better success than be- 
fore ; for though it was received and acted, yet it appeared so 
late in the year, that the author obtained no other advantage 
from it, than the acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele, and Mr. 
Wilkes ; by whom he was pitied, caressed, and relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele having declared in his favour with all the 
ardor of benevolence which constituted his character, promo- 
ted his interest with the utmost zeal, related his misfortunes, 
applauded his merit, took all opportunities of recommending 
him, and asserted, J that 'the inhumanity of his mother had 
given him a right to find every good man his father.' 

Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaintance only, 
but to his confidence, of which he sometimes related an in- 
stance too extraordinary to be omitted, as it affords a Very just 
idea of his patron's character. 

He was once desired by Sir Richard, with an air of the ut- 
most importance, to come very early to his house the next 

* Jacob's live* of Dramatic Poet*. 

f This play was first printed in Svo. afterwards in l2mo. eke 
fifth edition. ^ ^ 

1 See the Plain Dealer. , * 
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morning. Mr. Savage came as he had promised, (bund the 
chariot at the door, and Sir Richard waiting for him, and ready 
to go out What was intended, and whither they were to go, 
Savage could not conjecture, and was not willing to enquire ; 
but immediately seated himself with Sir Richard ; the coach- 
man was ordered to drive, and they hurried with the utmost 
expedition to Hyde-Park Corner, where they stopped at a petty 
tavern, and retired to a private room. Sir Richard then infor- 
med him, that he intended to publish a pamphlet, and that 
he had desired him to come thither that he might write for him. 
They soon sat down to the work. Sir Richard dictated, and 
Savage wrote, till the dinner that had been ordered was put 
upon the table. Savage was surprised at the meanness of 
the entertainment, and after some hesitation ventured to ask 
lor wine, which Sir Richard, not without leluctance, ordered 
to be brought. They then finished their dinner, and proceeded 
in their pamphlet, which they concluded in the afternoon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his task over, and expected thatt 
Sir Richard would call for the reckoning, and return home : 
but his expectations deceived him, for Sir Richard told him, 
that he was without money, and that the pamphlet must be sold 
before the dinner could be paid for ; and Savage was therefore 
obliged to go and offer their new production to sale for two 
guineas, which with some difficulty he obtained. Sir Richard 
then returned home, having retired thatday only to avoid his 
creditors, and composed the pamphlet only to discharge his 
reckoning. 

Mr. savage related another fact equally uncommon, which, 
though it has no relation to his life, ought to be preserved. 
Sir Richard Steele having one day invited to his house a great 
number of persons of the first quality, they were surprised at 
the number of liveries which surrounded the table ; and after 
dinner, when wine and mirth had set them free from the ob- 
servation of rigid ceremony, one of them enquired ofcSir Rich- 
ard, how such an expensqy train of domestics could be con- 
sistent with bis fortune, mt Richard very frankly confessed, 
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(bat they were fellows of whom he would very willingly be rid. 
And bring then asked, why he did not discharge them, de- 
clared that they were bailiffs who had introduced themselve* 
with an execution, and whom, since he*coukl not send them, 
away, he had thought it convenient to embellish with liveries* 
that they might da him credit while they staid. 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, and, by pay* 
ing the debt, discharged their attendance, having obliged Sic 
Richard, to promise that they should never again find him. 
graced with a retinue of the same kind. 

Under such a tutor, Mr. Savage was not likely to learn pru- 
dence or frugality; and perhaps many of the misfortunes^ 
whjch the want of those virtues brought upon him in the fol-» 
lowing parts of his life, might be justly imputed to so unim~ 
proving, an example. 

Nor did the kindness of Sir Richard end in common favours*, 
He proposed to have established him in some settled scheme 
of life, and to have contracted a kind of alliance with him, by- 
marrying him to a natural daughter,, on whom be intended ta 
bestow a thousand pounds. But though he was always lavish- 
. of future bounties, he conducted his affairs in such a manner,, 
that he was very seldom able to keep his promises, or execute 
his own intentions; and as he was never able to raise the sum 
which he had offered, the marriage was delayed. In the mean* 
time he was officiously informed, that Mr. Savage had ridiculed, 
him ; by which he was so much exasperated, that he withdrew 
the allowance which he had paid him, and never afterwards- 
admitted him to his house. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might, by his impru- 
dence, expose himself to the malice of a tale-bearer; for his pa- 
tron had many follies, which, as his discernment easily disco- 
vered, his imagination might sometimes incite him to mention* 
toe ludicrously. A little knowledge of the world is sufficient to* 
discover that such weakness is very common, and that there 
are few who do not sometimes, iiutfre wantonness of thought- 
less mirth, or the heat of transient^esentment, speak of theiK 
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friends and benefactors with levity and contempt, though in 
their cooler moments they want neither sense of their kind* 
toeasf nor reverence fo^eir virtue. The fault therefore of Mr* 
Savage was rather negligence than ingratitude; bat Sir Rich* 
ard must likewise be acquitted of severity, for who is there that 
can patiently bear contempt from one whom he has relieved 
and supported, whose establishment he has laboured, and 
whose interest he has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune, without any other 
friend than Mr Wilkes; a man who, whatever were bis abili- 
ties or skill as an actor, desert es at least to be remembered for 
bis virtues,* which are not often to be found in the world, and 
perhaps less alien in his profession than in others. To be hu- 
iBacae,' generous-, and candid, is a very high degree of merit in 
any case; but those qualities deserve still greater praise, when 
they are found in that condition, which makes almost every 
ether man, for whatever reason, contemptuous, insolent, petu* 
lant, selfish, and brutal: 

* As it is a loss to mankind when any good action is forgotten*, 
X shall insert another instance of Mr. W tikes' generosity very lit- 
tle known. Mr. Smithy a gentleman educated at Dublin, being 
hindered by an impediment in his pronunciation from engaging in 
orders, for which his friends designed him r left his own country, 
and came to London in quest of employment, but found his solid' 
tat ions fruitless, and his necessities every day more pressing.- In 
this distress he wrote a tragedy, and offered it to the players, by 
whom it was rejected. Thus were his last hopes defeated, and 
he had no other prospect than of the most deplorable poverty. Bui 
Mr. Wilkes thought his performance, though not perfect, at least 
worthy of some reward, and therefore offered him a benefit. This 
favour he improved with so much diligence, that the house afford- 
ed him a considerable sum, with which he went to Leyden, appli- 
ed himself to the study of physic, and prosecuted his design with 
so much diligence and success, that, when Dr, Boerhaave was 
desired by the Czarina to recommend proper persons to introduce 
into Russia the practice and study of physic, Dr. Smith was one of 
those whom he selected. He had a considerable pension settled on 
Mm at his arrival, and was one of the chief physicians at the 
Russian court. 
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As Mr. Wilkes was one of those fo whom calamity seldom ' 
complained without relief, he naturally took an unfortunate 
wit into his protection, and not only assvted him in any casual 
distresses, but continued an equal and steady kindness to the 
time of his death. 

By his interposition Mr. Savage once obtained from his mo- 
ther * filly pounds, and a promise of one hundred and fifty 
more ; but it was the fate of this unhappy man, that few pro- 
mises of any advantage to him were performed. His mother 
was infected among others with the general madness of the 
South Sea traffic; and, having been disappointed in her ex- 
pectations, refused to pay what perhaps nothing but the pros* 
pect of sudden affluence prompted her to promise. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friendship of Mr. 
Wilkes, he was consequently an assiduous frequenter of the* 
theatres; and in a short time the amusements of the stage took 
such possession of his mind, that he never was absent from » 
play in several years. 

This constant attendance naturally procured him the ac- 
quaintance of the players, and, among others, of Mrs. Oldfield, 
who was so much pleased with his conversation ^ and touched 
with his misfortunes, that she allowed him a settled pension of 
fifty pounds a year, which was during her life regularly paid. 

That this act of generosity may receive its due praise, and' 
that the good actions of Mrs. Oldfield may not be sullied 
by her general character, it is proper to mention what Mn 
Savage often declared on the strongest terms, that he never > 
saw her alone, or in any other place than behind the scenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to shew his gratitude in the 
most decent manner, by wearing mourning as for a mother;, 
but did not celebrate her in elegies, because he knew that too- 
great profusion of praise would only have revived those faults 
which his natural equity did not allow him to think less, be- 

* This I write upon the credit of the author of his life, which . 
was published 1727. 
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cause they were committed by one who favoured him ; but of 
which, though his virtue would not endeavour to palliate them, 
his gratitude would not suffer him to prolong the memory, or 
diffuse the censure. 

In his Wanderer, he has indeed taken an opportunity of 
mentioning her, but celebrates her not for her virtue, but her 
beauty, an excellence which none ever denied her : this is the 
only encomium with which he has rewarded her liberality, and 
perhaps he has even in this been too lavish of his praise. He 
seems to have thought, that never to mention his benefactress 
would have an appearance of ingratitude, though to have dedi- 
cated any particular performance to her memory would have 
only betrayed an officious partiality, that without exalt- 
ing her character, would have depressed his own. 

He had sometimes, by the kindness of Mr Wilkes, the ad- 
vantage of a benefit, on which occasions he often received un- 
common marks of regard and compassion; and was once told 
by the Duke of Dorset, that it was just to consider him as an 
injured nobleman, and that in his opinion the nobility oughtlo 
think themselves obliged, without solicitation, to take every 
opportunity of supporting him by their countenance and patro- 
nage. But he had generally the mortification to hear that 
the whole interest of his mother was enployed to frustrate his 
applications, and that she never left any expedient untried, 
by which he might be cut off from the possibility of supporting 
life. The same disposition she endeavoured to diffuse among 
all those over whom nature or fortune gave her any influence, 
and indeed succeeded too well in her design $ but could not al- 
ways propagate her effrontery with her cruelty, for some of 
those, whom she incited against him, were ashamed of their 
own conduct, and boasted of that relief which they never gave 
him. 

In this censure 1 do not indiscriminately involve all his rela* 
lions; for he has mentioned with gratitude the humanity of 
one Lady, whose name I am now unable to recollect, and to 
whom therefore I cannot pay the praises which she deserves 
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lor having acted well in opposition to influence, precept, en* 
example. 

The punishment which our laws inflict upon those parent* 
who murder their infants is well known, nor has its justice, 
ever been contested; bat if they deserve death, who destroy a 
child in its birth, what pains can be severe enough for her who 
forbears to destroy him only to inflict sharper miseries upon 
him ; who prolongs his life only to make it miserable ; and 
who exposes him, without care and without pity, to the ma- 
lice of oppression, the caprices of chance, and the temptations 
of poverty ; who rejoices to see him overwelmed with cala- 
mities; and, when his own industry, or the charity of others, 
has enabled him to rise for a short time above his miseries, 
plunges him again into his former distress? 

The kindness of his friends not affording him any constant 
-supply, and the prospect of improving his fortune, by enlar- 
ging his acquaintance necessarily leading him to places of ex- 
pence, he found it necessary * to endeavour once more at 
dramatic poetry, for which he was now better qualified by a 
more extensive knowledge, and longer observation. But ha^ 
viag been unsuccessful in comedy, though rather for want of 
opportunities than genius, he resolved now to try whether he 
should not be more fortunate in exhibiting a tragedy. 

The story which he chose for the subject was that of Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury, a story well adapted to the stage, though per- 
haps not far enough removed from the present age, to admit 
properly the fictions necessary to complete the plan : for the 
mind, which naturally loves truth, is always most offended 
with the. violation of those truths of which we are most certain; 
and we of course conceive those facts most certain, which ap- 
proach nearest to our own time. 

Out of this story he formed a tragedy, which, if the cir> 
cnmstances in which be wrote it be considered, wrll afford at 
•ace an uncommon proof of strength of genius, and evenness of 

*/»1724. 
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mind, of a serenity not to be ruffled, and an imagination not 
to be suppressed. 

During a considerable part of the time in which he was em- 
ployed upon this performance, he was without lodging, and of- 
ten without meat ; nor had he any other conveniences for 
study than the fields or the street allowed him; there he usM 
to walk and form his speeches, and afterwards step into a shop, 
beg for a few moments the use of the pen and ink, and write 
down what he had composed, upon paper which he had picked 
up by accident. 

If the performance of a writer thus distressed is not perfect, 
its faults ought surely to be imputed to a cause very different 
, from want of genius, and must rather excite pity than provoke 
•ensure. 

But when under these discouragements the tragedy was 
finished, there yet remained the labour of introducing it on 
.the stage, an undertaking, which, to an ingenuous mind, was 
Jn-avery high degree vexatious and disgusting; for, having 
little interest or reputation, he was obliged, to submit himself 
wholly to the players, and admit, with whatever reluctance, 
the emendations of Mr. Cibber, which he always considered 
as the disgrace of his performance. 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill another critic of a very different 
class, from whose friendship he received great assistance on 
, many occasions, and whom he never mentioned but with the 
utmost tenderness and regard. He had been for some time 
, distinguished by him with very particular, kindness, and on 
this occasion it was natural to apply to him as an author of an 
, established character. He therefore sent this tragedy to him, 
with a short copy of verses, in which he desired his cor- 
rection. Mr. Hill, whose humanity and politeness are ge- 
nerally known, readily complied with his request; Dut as he 
is remarkable for singularity of sentiment, and bold experi- 
ments in language, Mr. Savage did not think his play much 
improved by his innovation, and had even at that time the cou- 
rage to reject several passages which he could not approve; 

e 
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and, What is stttl tnore loadable, Mr. Hill ted the gmfawdt y 
not to resent the neglect of his alterations, but Wrote the pro- 
logue and epilogue, in which he toadies on the circumstances 
of the author with great tenderness. 

After all these obstructions and compliances, he was orriy 
able to briny tis'play upon the stage in the summer, when the 
chief actors had retired, and the rest were initossessioit'Of the 
house 'for their own advantage. Among these, Mr Savage was 
admitted to^play the part of Sir Thomas Ovefbury, "by whiefe 
he gained no great reputation, the theatre being; a province fer 
Whteh nature seemed not to have designed him ; for neither 4 his 
voice, look, nor gesture, were such as were expected on the 
stage ; and hewas so much ashamed Of "having been reduced to 
appear as a player, that he always blotted out his name from 
the list, 1 When a copy of his tragedy was to be shown to his 
"friends. 

In the publication df his performance he was more success- 
ful, for the rays ef genius that glimmered in it, that glim- 
mered through all the mists which poverty and Cibber had 
been able to spread over it, procured him the notice and e- 
steem of many persons eminent for their rank, their 'virtue, 
and their wit. 

"Of this pray, acted, printed, arid dedicated, the -accumu- 
lated profits arose to an hrtndredpourids, whicirhe thought at 
that time a very large sum, having been never master of *e 
much before. 

_ Jn the dedication,'* for whhih he received ten guineas, 'there 
is nothing remarkable. The preface contains a very liberal 
encomium on the blooming excellencies of Mr. Theophims 
Cibber, which Mr. Savage could not in thelatter part of hislfte 
see his friends dbouttoread without snatching the play out of 
their hands. The generosity of TSIr. Hill did not end onttiis 
occasion ; .for afterwards, when Mr. Savage's necessities re- 
turned, he encouraged a subscription to a Miscellany ofPoems 

* TottrbertTn/tt, Esq. % TiertfordiMre. 
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rix * very extraordinary manner, by publishing his story in 
the Plain Dealer,* with some affecting lines, which he as- 
serts to have been written by Mr. Savage upon the treatment 
received by him from his mother, but of which he was him- 
self the author, as Mr. Savage afterwards declared, 
lines, and the paper in which they were inserted, had a vi 
powerful effect upon all but his mother, whom, by making h< , 
cruelty more public, they only hardened in her aversion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the subscription to the Miscella- 
ny, bVit furnished likewise the greatest part of the Poems of 
which it is composed, and particularly The Happy Man, 
Which he published as a specimen. 

The subscriptions of those whom these papers should influ- 
ence to patronise merit in distress, without any other solicita- 
tion, were directed to be left at Button's coffee-house ; and 
Mr. Savage going thither a few days- afterwards, without 
expectation of any effect from his proposal, found to his sur- 
prise seventy guineas/)* which had been sent him in conse- 
quence of the compassion excited by Mr. Hill's pathetic repre- 
sentation. 

To this Miscellany he wrote a preface, in which he gives 
fin accpunt of his mother's cruelty in a very uncommon strain 
©f humour, and with a gaiety of imagination, which the suc- 
cess of his subcription probably produced. 

* The Pxa?|* Deals*, was a per iojical paper ; written, by Mr. 
{MlaudMx. Bond, whom Mr. Savage called the (wo contending 
powers of tight and darkness. They xproie by turns each fix Est 
fmyf; and ike character of the vtork tpas obserpejl regularly to rke 
in Mr, HWs week*. and fallin Mf. #w*fy. 

f The names of those whoso generously, contributed to his rem 

lkf» Avwg k 
Omitted hexe* 
ney, Lady C 

Countess JDioia 
frel KoekJh 
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The dedication is addressed to the Lady Mary Wortly Mon- 
tague, whom he flatters without reserve, and, to confess the 
truth, with very little * art. The same observation may Be 
extended to all his descriptions : his compliments are con- 
strained and violent, heaped together without the grace of 
• order, or the decency of introduction : he seems to have writ- 
ten his panegyrics for the perusal only of his patrons, and to 
have imagined that he had no other task than to pamper them 
with praises however gross, and that flattery would make its 
way to the heart, without the assistance of elegance or in- 
vention. 

Soon afterwards the death of the king furnished a general 
subject for a poetical contest, in which Mr. Savage engaged, 
and is allowed to have carried the prize of honour from his 
competitors ; but 1 know not whether he gained by his per- 
formance any other advantage than the increase of his repu- 
tation j though it must certainly have been with farther views 
that he prevailed upon himself to attempt a species of writing, 
of which all the topics had been long before exhausted, and 
whjch was made at once difficult by the multitudes that had 
failed in it, and those that had succeeded. 

He was now advancing in reputation, and though frequently 
involved in very distressful perplexities, appeared however to 

* This the following extract from it will prove. 

— M Since our Country has been honoured with the glory qf 
u your wit, as elevated and immortal as your soul, it no longer 
" remains a doubt whether your sex have strength of mind in pro- 
" portion to their sweetness. There is something in your verses 
" as distinguished as your air. — They are as strong as truth, as 
" deep as reason, as clear as innocence, and as smooth as beau- 
'* ty. — They contain a nameless and peculiar mixture of force and 
" grace, which is at once so movingly serene, and so majestically 
" lovely, that it is too amiable to appear any wheft bjtt'in your eyes 
" and in your writings. 

€l As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy of 
"flattery, I know not how I can forbear this application to your 
'* Ladyship, because there is scarce a possibility that I should say 
" more than I believe, when 1 am speaking of your Excellence J*< 
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be gaining upon mankind, when both his fame and his Kfe 
were endangered by an event, of which it is not yet deter- 
mined, whether it ought to be mentioned as a crime or a cala- 
mity. 

On the 20th of November 1727, Mr. Savage came from 
Richmond, where be then lodged, that he might pursue his 
studies with less interruption, with an intent to discharge 
another lodging which he had in Westminster; and accU 
dentally meeting two gentlemen his acquaintances, whose 
names were Merchant and Gregory, he went in with them 
to a neighbouring coffee-house, and sat drinking till it was late, 
it being in no time of Mr. Savage's life any part of his cha- 
racter to be the first of the company that desired to separate* 
He would willingly have gone to bed in the same house, but 
there was not room for the whole company, and therefore 
they agreed to ramble about the streets, and divert themselves 
with such amusements as should offer themselves till morning. 

In their walk they happened unluckily to discover a light in 
Robinson's coffee-house, near Charing-cross, and therefore 
went in. Merchant, with some rudeness, demanded a room, 
and was told that there was a good fire in the next parlour, 
which the company were about to leave, being then paying 
their reckoning. Merchant, not satisfied with this answer, 
rushed into the room, and was followed by his companions. 
He then petulantly placed himself between the company and 
the fire, and soon after kicked down the table. # This produ- 
ced a quarrel, swords were drawn on both sides, and one Mr. 
James Sinclair was killed. Savage, having wounded likewise 
a maid that held him, forced his way with Merchant out of the 
house ; but being intimidated and confused, without resolution 
either to fly or stay, they were taken in a back-court by one of 
the company and some soldiers, whom he had called to his as- 
sistance. 

Being secured and guarded that night, they were in the mor- 
ning carried before three justices, who committed them to the 
Gatehouse, from whence, upon the death of Mr. Sinclair, which 
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happened the une day, they wetn removed fan the iriojit •*> 
Ifewgate, where they Were, however tieated with some distu*e> 
tarn, exempted from the ignominy of cheese* aadeonfiaee\. 
feet among the common criminals, but in the Pressyard. . 

When the day of trial came, the court was crowded in every 
tsausuel maimer, end the poetic appeared te interest itself ee 
in a cease of general concern. The witaesass against Mr. Sasv 
ege and his friends were, the-women who kept the house, which 
was srhoese of lit feme, aad her meet, the men who werein tan 
Mom with Mr. Sinclair, and a woman of thetown, who had been 
eYinkSag with them, and with whom one of them had bee n seen 
in bed. They swore in general, that Merchant gave the prove* 
cation, which Savage end G r e gory drew their swords to justify $ 
feet Savage drew met, and that he stabbed Sinclair when he waft. 
ftet m a postera of defence, or whits Gfegery commanded his 
•Word; that after he bad given the threat he torned pels, east 
would have retired, bet that me maid clang round him, ami 
one of the company endeavoniied to detain him, from wheat 
he broke, by cutting the meld on the heed, bet wasafterware* 
taken roe court. 

There was some difference in 'their depositions; one did not 
see Savage give the weand, another saw 4t g i ven , when Sinclair 
heM his pomtaewejentte ground; and tim woman of tee teem 
asserted, that sfcodidsmteee Sinelsirto avoid at all: thisamV 
fcrencchowever wmverysar<nvemnmsesltine; tamcoe o i p J en e y t 
but it was suffices* to shew* thai the horry of thedwpote wee 
such, that it was not easy to dnoover the troth with reletaen 
to particular circumstances, and that tte ia a srs some dea Wu 
tions were* to be made from the *»etf binty** tha.tastiraoaiaa* 

Sinclair had declarad several tisaes before his ideaA, thnt<he 
ieeeived his wound from Savage? nor did ^Savage at dais trial 
deny the met, tout endeavoured pestiyteentenuaeeit, by sat* 
ging the suddenness of the whole action, and the impoaaibtlit&r 
efeny ill design, o rt^ eme d Haaed tt**Kce*^ma\p«tlgr io jeatbV it 
*y the necessity of setf-defenoe, and thetfannereVof his^wn 
life, i£h»hadaosi4hafcia>s^^ 
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aajtaad, that ajaKiii reaaan aor law eetiged a gun &> wit for 
tare elanr which wastfcreatenad, and wham, «f he should safer 
it, he might never be able to return $ that it was always #Mew- 
able to prevent a* assault, «ad to preserve life by taking away 
tkmtef the aaweramy, by wham it was endangered. 

With regard to the balance with whieh he aadsefanradto 
ae oapo , h flriesla red , 4faatit was nothua^esign to fly from just- 
*iee, or^Uaeatrial/battoafoklttheitapenceseas^ 
ajfun prison j and thathe intended to hn*eaapeorfid at the bar 
enittost compulsion. 

T^ia.delsMe^v^^^taoka^awrethaa^ui iaur, waahenoi 
by the multitude that thronged the court wfth the most atteor 
-tire aodTe#pecUu>8iteoc»: thoa&wtoteaght he ought not to be 
arewaritted, owned that applaureoeeld not be>refrsed him ;a&4 
ahose who. before pitied his misfortunef , new revgrenoed Jtif 
^abilities. 

1%e w itn es ses winch sameasad against him ware gtroved 4p 
dae tpereons of cha taca ets which did tnot.eatiUe them to mneh 
aaoditj a common atnunpet, a woman by whom strumpets 
•mnere entertained, and amwi by whom they twerei supported* 
«nd the chaiaeterof JQawage was t by ? ee ges el tpersoas ef*us- 
^otion asserted to be that of a 4nod>st mommwr* i 
inclined to broils, or to insolence, and who had, to.thnt-t 
.fceeivettlytkBown foriw q aaforeanaa a nrt ifa iaw ifc 

^iatfrhi» a udien ce bean hi»jodw*g,.he>had 1— mubtwtiy heen 
iia wmdttaal j but<Mr.Paae, who wa» then nansutaw baneh, • tree- 
>tod him with has Jiwoalmaolanx»mulaeteri*y, and*ehenfte 
4wH nwmmad tap meioyiAeace, atreea^aarad^o.enaperataAhe 
jury, asJfr. a a re are a aa d t oiremtetit, with ih>s .aioqaaat ha- 
rangue: 

" Gan ttoaren af 4he jargr, gm are to consider that Mr. 'gar- 
bage i»-a aery greabman, a moch gwajas-man^haayo^or j 9 
"ineatlamen of taejaty ; thatheweass ?eiy fi ne a tot h e s, muah 
^jfiaardathes, thanyoaar.I, smatieaasn ofthojwny,; tbsfchc 
"^awAbondaneeofrmaaay inihi»aoata>t, miich . m p r emonay 
^tiam^ojiattl, ^pmtieiinmef the^juayj fautj4*att«nj8aof the 
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" jury, is it not a very hard case, gentlemen of the jury, 
" that Mr. Savage should therefore kill you or me, gentlemen 
**of the jury?" 

Mr. Savage, hearing his defence thus misrepresented, and 
the men who were to decide his fate incited against him by 
invidious comparisons, resolntely asserted, that his cause wai 
not candidly explained, and began to recapitulate what he had 
before said with regard to his condition, and the necessity of 
endeavouring to escape the expences of imprisonment; but 
the judge having ordered him to be silent, and repeated hit 
orders without effect, commanded that be should be taken 
from the bar by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, that good cha- 
racters were of no weight against positive evidence, though 
they might turn the scale where it was doubtful, and that 
. though, when two men attack each other, the death of either 
is only man-slaughter; but where one is the aggressor, as in the 
case before them, and, in pursuance of his first attack, kills the 
- other, the law supposes the action, however sudden, tone ma- 
licious. They then deliberated upon their verdict, and deter- 
mined that Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were guilty -of mur- 
der, and Mr. Merchant, who had no sword, only of man- 
slaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which lasted eight bouri. 
Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were conducted back to prison, 
where they were more closely confined,, and loaded with irons 
of fifty pounds weight: four days afterwards they were sent 
back to the court to receive sentence ; on which occasion Mr. 
Savage made, as far as it could be retained in memory, the 
following speech. 

" It is now, my Lord, too late to offer any thing by way of 
" defence or vindication; nor can we expect from your Lord- 
" ships, in this court, but the sentence which the law requires 
" you, as judges, to pronounce against men of our calamitous 
" condition. But we are also persuaded, that as mere 

" men, and oat of this seat of rigorous justice, you.are sus- 
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*' ceptive of the tender passions, and too humane, not to com- 
*' miserate the unhappy situation of those, whom the law 

"sometimes perhaps exacts from you to pro- 

■" nounce upon. No doubt you distinguish between offences, 
" which arise out of premeditation, and a disposition habituated 
4t to vice or immorality, and transgressions, which are the un- 
*' happy and unforeseen effects of casual absence of reason, 
•* and sudden impulse of passion : we therefore hope you will 
4t contribute all you can to an extension of that mercy, which 
" the gentlemen of the jury have been pleased to shew Mr. 
" Merchant, who (allowing facts as sworn against us by the 
4t evidence) has led us into this our calamity. I hope this will 
" not be construed, as if we meant to reflect upon that gentle- 
* € man, or remove any thing from us upon him, or that we re- 
*' pine the more at our fate, because he has no participation 
*' of it. No, my Lord ! For my part, I declare nothing 
u could more soften my grief, than to be without any compa- 
" nion in so great a misfortune."* 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but from the mercy 
of the crown, which was very earnestly solicited by his friends, 
and which, with whatever difficulty the story may obtain be- 
lief, was obstructed only by his mother. 
, To prejudice the Queen against him, she made use of an in- 
cident, which was omitted in the order of time, that it might 
be mentioned together with the purpose which it was made to 
serve. Mr. Savage, when he had discovered his birth, had an 
incessant desire to speak to his mother, who always avoided 
him in public, and refused him admission into her house. One 
evening walking, as it was his custom, in the street that she in- 
habited, he saw the door of her house by accident open; he 
entered it, and finding no person in the passa 
went up stairs to salute her. She discovert 
<could enter her chamber, alarmed the fern 
distressful outcries, and when she had by her 

■■* Mr. Savage's Life. 
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them about her, ordered them to drive Out of the house th*t 
villain, who had forced himself in upon her, and endeavoured 
to murder her. Savage, who had attempted with the most 
submissive tenderness to soften her rage, hearing her utter so 
detestable an accusation, thought it prudent to retire, and, I 
believe, never attempted afterwards to speak to her. 

But shocked as he was with her falshood and her cruelty, he 
imagined, that she intended no other use of her lie than to set 
herself free from his embraces and solicitations, and was very 
far from suspecting that she would treasure it in her memory, 
as an instrument of future wickedness, or that she would en- 
deavour for this fictitious assault to deprive him of his life. 

But when the Queen was solicited for bis pardon, and infor- 
med of the severe treatment which he had suffered from his 
judge, she answered, that however unjustifiable might be the 
manner of his trial, or whatever extenuation the action for 
which he was condemned might admit, she could not think 
that man a proper object of the King's mercy, who had been 
capable of entering his mother's house in the night, with a» 
intent to murder her. 

By whom this atrocious calumny had been transmitted to 
the Queen; whether she that invented had the front to relate 
it; whether she found any one weak enough to credit it, or 
corrupt enough to concur with her in her hateful design, I 
know not : but methods had been taken to persuade the Queen 
so strongly of the truth of it, that she for a long time refused 
to hear any of those who petitioned for his life. 

Thus had Savage perished by the evidence of a bawd, a 
strumpet, and his mother, had not justice and compassion pro- 
cured him an advocate of rank too great to be rejected unheard, 
and of virtue too eminent to be heard without being believed. 
His merit and his calamities happened to reach the ear of the 
Countess of Hertford, who engaged in his support with ail the 
tenderness that is excited by pity, and all the zeal which is 
kindled by generosity, and, demanding an audience of the 
Queen, laid before her the whole series of his mother's cruelty: . 
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*xpwe} the improbability of an accusation by which he was 
charged.with an intent to commit a murder, that could produce 
no advantage, and soon convinced her how little his former 
conduct could deserve to be mentioned as a reason for extraor- 
dinary severity. 

The interposition of this Lady was so successful, that he was 
soon after admitted to bail, and on the 9th of March 1728; 
pleaded the King's pardon. 

. It is natural to enquire upon what motives his mother could 
persecute him in a manner so outrageous and implacable ; for 
what reason she could employ all the arts of malice, and all the 
snares of calumny, to take away the life of her own son, of a 
son who never injured her, who was never supported by her ex- 
pence, nor obstructed any prospect of pleasure or advantage ;' 
why she should endeavour to destroy him by a lie j a lie which 
could not gain credit, but must vanish of itself at the first mo- 
ment of examination, and of which only this can be said to 
make it probable, that it may be observed from her conduct, 
that the most execrable crimes are sometimes committed with- 
out apparent temptation. 

■ This mother is still alive, and may perhaps even yet, though 
her malice was so often defeated, enjoy the pleasure of reflect- 
ing, that the life which she often endeavoured to destroy, was 
at least shortened by her maternal offices ; that though she 
ceuld not transport her son to the plantations, bury him in the 
shop of a mechanic, or hasten the hand of the public execu- 
tioner, she has yet had the satisfaction of imbittering all his 
hours, and forcing hire into exigencies, that hurried on bis 
death. 

- It is by no means necessary to aggravate the enormity of 
this woman's conduct, by placing it in opposition to that of the 
Countess of Hertford 5 no one can fail to observe how much 
more amiable it is to relieve, than to oppress, and to rescue 
innocence from destruction, than to destroy without an injury.. 
Mr. Savage, during his imprisonment, his trial, and the 
, time in which he lay under sentence of death, behaved. 
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with great firmness and equality of mind, and confirmed by 
his fortitude the esteem of those, who before admired him for 
his abilities. The peculiar circumstances of his life were made 
more generally known by a short account,* which was then 
published, and of which several thousands were in a few weeks 
dispersed over the nation ; and the compassion of mankind 
operated so powerfully in his favour, that he was enabled, by 
frequent presents, not only to support himself, but to assist Mr. 
Gregory in prison ; and when he was pardoned and released, 
he found the number of his friends not lessened. 

The nature of the act for which he had been tried was in 
itself doubtful ; of the evidences which appeared against him, 
the character of the man was not unexceptionable, that of the 
u'oman-notoriously infamous : she whose testimony chiefly in- 
fluenced the jury to condemn him, afterwards retracted her 
assertions. He always himself denied that he was drunk, as had 
been generally reported. Mr. Gregory, who js now Collector of 
Antigua, is said to declare him far less criminal than he was 
imagined, even by some who favoured him : And Page himself 
afterwards confessed, that he had treated him with uncommon 
rigor. When all these particulars are rated together, perhaps- 
the memory of Savage may not be much sullied by his trial. 
Some time after he had obtained his liberty, he met in the 
street the woman that had sworn with se much malignity 
against him. She informed him, that she was in distress, and,, 
with a degree of confidence not easily attainable, desired him 
to relieve her. He, instead of insulting her misery, and taking 
pleasure in the calamities of one who had brought his life into 
danger, reproved her gently for her perjury, and changing the 
only guinea that he had, divided it equally between her and 
himself. 

This is an action which in some ages would have made a 
saint, and perhaps in others a hero, and which, without any 
hyperbolical encomiums, must be allowed to be an instance of 

* Written by Mr. Beckingham and another gentleman. 
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uaeommon generosity, an act of complicated virtue; by which 
he at once relieved the poor, corrected the vicious, and forgave 
an enemy ; by which he at once remitted the strongest provo- 
cations, and exercised the most ardent charity. 

Compassion was indeed the distinguishing quality of Savage ; 
he never appeared inclined to take advantage of weakness, to 
attack the defenceless, or to press upon the felling: whoever 
was distressed was certain at least of his good wishes 5 and when 
he could give no assistance, to extricate them from misfortunes, 
he endeavoured to sooth them by sympathy and tenderness. 

But when his heart was not softened by the sight of misery, 
he was sometimes obstinate in his resentment, and did not' 
quickly lose the remembrance of an injury. He always continn-. 
ed to speak with anger of the insolence and partiality of Page, 
and a short time before his death revenged it by a satire. 

It is natural to enquire in what terms Mr. Savage spoke of 
this fatal action, when the danger was over, and he was under 
no necessity of using any art to set his conduct in the fairest, 
light. He was not willing to dwell upon it, and if he transiently 
mentioned it, appeared neither to consider himself as a mur- 
derer, nor as a man wholly free from the guilt of blood.* How 
much and how long he regretted it, appeared in a poem which 
he published many years afterwards. On occasion of a copy of 
verses, in which the failings of good men were recounted, and 
in which the author had endeavoured to illustrate his position, 
that, ' the best may sometimes deviate from virtue,' by an in- 
stance of muvder committed by Savage in the heat of wine, 
Savage remarked, that it was no very just representation of a 
good man, to suppose him liable to drunkenness, and disposed 
in his riots to cut throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as before, without 
any other support than accidental favours and uncertain pa* 
tronage afforded him; sources by which he was sometimes 

* In one of hit letters he style* it " a fated quarrel, but too 
weft known." 
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very liberally supplied, and which at other times were sud- 
denly stopped ; so that he spent his life between want and 
plenty, or, what was yet worse, between beggary and extra- 
vagance ; for as whatever he received was the gift of chance , 
which might as well favour him at one time as another, he 
was tempted to squander what he had, because he always ho- 
ped to be immediately supplied. 

Another cause of his profusion was the absurd kindness of 
his friends, who at once rewarded and enjoyed his abilities, by 
treating him at taverns, and habituated him to pleasures which 
he could not afford to enjoy, and which he was not able to de- 
ny himself, though he purchased the luxury of a single night 
by the anguish of cold and hunger for a week. 

The experience of these inconveniences determined him to ' 
endeavour after some settled income, which, having long* 
found submission and intreaties fruitless, he attempted to ex- 
tort from his mother by rougher methods. He had now as he • 
acknowledged, lost that tenderness for her, which the whole- 
series of her cruelty had not been able wholly to repress, till 
he found, by the efforts which she made for his destruction, that 
she was not content with refusing to assist him, and being- 
neutral in his struggles with poverty, but was as ready -to 
snatch every opportunity of adding to his misfortunes, and 
that she was to be considered as an enemy implacably mali- 
cious, whom nothing but his blood could satisfy. He there- 
fore threatened to harass her with lampoons, and to publish a- 
copious narrative of her conduct, unless she consented to pur- 
chase an exemption from imfamy, by allowing him a pension. 

This expedient proved successful. Whether shame stilt , 
survived, though virtue was extinct, or whether her relations * 
had more delicacy than herself, and imagined that some of the 
darts which satire might point at her would glance upon them : * 
Lord Tyrconnel, whatever were bis motives, upon his promise ' 
to lay aside his design of exposing the cruelty of his mother* 
received him into his family, treated him as his equal, and en* 
gaged to allow him a pension of two hundred pounds a year. 
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' This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's life ; and for some 
time he had no reason to complain of fortune ; his appearance 
was splendid, his expences large, and his acquaintance ex- 
tensive. He was courted by all who endeavoured to be thought 
men of genius, and caressed by all who valued themselves up- 
on a refined taste. To admire Mr. Savage was a proof of dis- 
cernment, and to be acquainted with him was a title to poeti- 
cal reputation. His presence was sufficient tq make any 
place of public entertainment popular j and his approbation 
and example constituted the fashion. So powerful is genius, 
when it is invested with the glitter of affluence ! Men wil- 
lingly pay to fortune that regard which they owe to merit, 
and are pleased when they have an opportunity at once of 
gratifying their vanity, and practising their duty. 

This interval of prosperity furnished him with opportunities 
of enlarging his knowledge of human nature, by contempla- 
ting life from its highest gradations to its lowest, and had he 
afterwards applied to dramatic poetry he would perhaps 
not have had many superiors ; for as he never suffered any 
scene to pass before his eyes without notice, he had treasured 
in his mind all the different combinations of passions, and the 
innumerable mixtures of vice and virtue, which distinguish 
one character from another ; and, as his conception was 
•troog, his expressions were clear, he easily received im- 
pressions from objects, and very forcibly transmitted th*m.to 
others. 

Of his exact •observations on human life he has left a proof, 
which would do honour to the greatest names, in a small 
pamphlet, called, The Author to be let, where he in- 
troduces Iscariot Hackney, a prostitute scribbler, giving an ac- 
count of his birth, his education, his disposition and morals, 
habits of life, and maxims of conduct. - in the introduction 
are related many secret histories of the petty writers of that 
time, but sometimes mixed with ungenerous reflections on 
tfceir birth, their circumstances, or those of their relations ; 
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nor can it be denied, that some passages are such as Iscariot 
Hackney might himself have produced. 

He was accused likewise of living in an appearance of 
friendship with some whom he satirised, and of making use of 
the confidence which he gained by a seeming kindness to dis- 
cover failings and expose them : it must be confessed, that 
Mr. Savage's esteem was no very certain possession, and that 
he would lampoon at one time those whom he had praised at 
another. 

It may be alledged that the same man may change his prin- 
ciples, and that he who was once deservedly commended, may 
be afterwards satirised with equal justice, or that the poet was 
dazzled with the appearance of virtue, and found the man 
whom he had celebrated, when he had an opportunity of ex- 
amining him more nearly, unworthy of the panegyric which 
he had too hastily bestowed $ and that, as a false satire ought 
to be recanted, for the sake of him whose reputation may he 
injured, false praise ought likewise to be obviated, lest the 
distinction between vice and virtue should be lost, lest a bad 
man should be trusted upon the credit of his encomiast, or lest 
others should endeavour to obtain the like praises by the same 
means. 

But though these Excuses may be often plausible, and some- 
times just, they are very seldom satisfactory to mankind ; and 
the writer, who is not constant to his subject, quickly sinks into 
contempt, his satire loses its force, and his panegyric its va r 
lue, and he is only considered at one time as a flatterer, and as 
a calumniator at another. 

To avoid these imputations, it is only necessary to follow 
the rules of virtue, and to preserve an unvaried regard to truth. 
For though it is undoubtedly possible, that a man, however 
cautious, may be sometimes deceived by an artful appear- 
ance of virtue, or by false evidences of guilt, such errors will 
not be frequent; and it will be allowed, that the name of an 
author would never have been made contemptible, had ao mam 
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«rer said what he did not think, or misled others, but when 
lie was himself deceived. 

> If The Author to be let was first published in a single 
pamphlet, and afterwards inserted in a collection of pieces re- 
lating to the Dunciad, which were addressed by Mr. Savage 
to the Earl of Middlesex, in a dedication which he was pre- 
vailed upon to sigo, though he did not write it, and in which 
there are some positions, that the true author would perhaps 
not have published under his own name, and on which . Mr. 
Savage afterwards reflected with no great satisfaction; the 
enumeration of the bad effects of the uncontrolled freedom of 
the press, and the assertion that the ' Liberties taken by the 
writers of Journals with their superiors were exorbitant and 
unjustifiable,' very ill became men, who have themselves not 
always shewn the exactest regard to the laws qf subordination 
in their writings, and who have often satirised those that at 
least thought themselves their superiors, as they were eminent 
for their hereditary rank, and employed in the highest offices 
of the kingdom. But this is only an instance of that partiality 
which almost every man indulges with regard to himself; the 
liberty of the press is a blessing when we are inclined to write 
against others, and a calamity when we find ourselves over- 
•borne by the multitude of our assailants; as the power of the 
crown is always thought too great by those who suffer by its 
influence, and too little by those in whose favour it is exerted ; 
and a standing army is generally accounted necessary.by those 
Who command, and dangerous and oppressive by those who 
support it 

Mr. Savage was likewise very far from believing, that the 
letters annexed to each species of bad poets in the Bathos, 
were, as he was directed to assert, * set down at random;' for 
-when he was charged by one of his friends with putting his 
name to such an improbability, he had no other answer to 
make, than that ' he did not think of it,' and his friend had 
too much tenderness to reply, that next to the crime of wri- 
E 
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ling contrary to what he thought, was that #w*taiofr witts** 
thinking. 

lifter having remarked what Is false hi this dedication, it is 
proper that 1 observe the impartiality which I recommend, fry 
declaring what Savage asserted, that the account of the cir- 
cumstances which attended the publication of the Dunciad, 
however strange and improbable, was exactly true. 

The publication of this piece at this time raised Mr. Savage 
a great number of enemies among those that were attacked by 
Mr. Pope, with whom he was considered as a kind of confede- 
rate, and whom he 'was suspected of supplying with private 
intelligence arid secret incidents : so that the ignominy of ato 
informer was added to the terror of a satirist. 

That he was not altogether free from literary hypocrisy, and 
that he sometimes spoke one thing, and wrote another, cannot 
be denied ; because he himself confessed, that when he Hvei 
ki great familiarity with Dennis, he wrote an epigram * 
against him. 

Mr. Savage however set all the malice of *H the pigmy 
Writers at defiance, and thought the friendship of Mr. Pope 
Cheaply purchased by being exposed to their censure and ha- 
tred; nor had' he any reason to repent of the preference, for 
he found Mr. Pope a steady and unalienable friend almost ta 
the end of his life. 

About this time, notwithstanding fate avowed neutrality with 
regard to party, he published a panegyric on Sir Robert Wab> 
pole, for which he was rewarded by him with twenty guineas, 

* This epigrtim was 2 believe never published. 

Should Dennis publish you had stabb'd your brother, 
Lampooned your monarch, or debauched your mother ; 
Say, what retdnge on Dennis can be had, 
TboduUJbr laughter,. Jbr reply too mad* 
On one to poor you cannot take the lazti, 
P« one so old your sword you scorn to draw: 
Uncag'd, then, let the harmless moiister rage 9 
Secure in dulness, madness, 'want, and age* 
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ft sua no* very large, if either the escelleaca of the perfrrm- 
ance, or the affluence of theiuatron be considered ; but greater 
tban he afterwards obtained from a person of yet higher rank, 
and more desirous in, appearance of being distinguished as a 
patron of literature,, 

As he was very far from approving the conduct of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and in conversation mentioned him sometimes with 
acrimony, and generally with con|emj)t j as he was one of those 
who were always zealous in their assertions of the justice of the 
late opposition Jealous of the rights of the people, and alarmed 
by the long-continued triumph of the court; it was natural to 
ask him what could induce him to employ his poetry in praise 
of that man who was, in his opinion, an enemy to liberty, 
and an oppressor of his country? He alleged, that he was then 
dependent upon the Lord Tyrconneli who was an implicit fol- 
lower of the ministry, and 1 that being enjoined by him, not 
without menaces, to write in praise of. his leader> he had not 
resolution sufficient to sacrifice tbe pleasure of affiueoce to 
that of integrity. 

On. this, and on many, other occassions, he was ready to la- 
ment the misery of living at the table* of other men, which 
hm» his fate from the beginning to the end of his life; for I 
loaow not whether he ever fad* for three months together, a 
settled hesitation, in which h^cou#icJaim a right of residence. 

To this unhappy state it isjust to impute much of the incon- 
stAAcp ofbis conduct; for though a readiness to com ply witfc 
the inclination of others was no part of* his nature* character, 
yet he waaaometimea ofctiged to relax his obstinacy, and sub- 
mit his own judgment and even his virtue to the government 
of those fay whom he was supported: so that if his miseries 
lereeemetimes. the consequences of- hisnfaelte, he ought not 
j&L to be whoHy excluded from comjuasjon, because bisiault*- 
4 very often thejefiects. of ihia misfoctunes. 

In this gay period * of his life, while he. wasjwrroujie^jb^ 
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affluence and pleasure, he published The Wanderer, a moral 

Poem, of which the design is comprised in these line*: . 

I fly all public care, all venal strife, 

To try the still comparM with active life; 

To prove, by these the sons of men may owe 

The fruits of bliss to bursting clouds of woe; 

That e'en calamity, by thought refin'd, 

Inspirits and adorns the thinking mind. : 

And more distinctly in the following passage : 
By woe, the soul to daring action swells; 
By woe, in plaintless patience it excels ; , 

From patience, "prudent clear experience springs, . * . 
And traces knowledge thro' the course of things ! 
Thence hope is form'd, thence fortitude, success, 
Renown : — whate'er men covet and caress. 

This performance was always considered by himself as his? 
master-piece; and Mr. Pope, when he asked his opinion of it, : 
told him, that he read it once over, and was not displeased with; 
it, that it gave him more pleasure at the second perusal, and 
delighted him still more at the third. 

It has been generally objected to Tire Wakdeier, that the 
disposition of the parts is irregular, that the design is obscure, 
and the plan perplexed, that the images however beautiful, 
succeed each other without order; and that the whole perfor- 
mance is not so much a regular fabric, as a heap of shining ma- 
terials thrown together by accident, which strikes rather with, 
the solemn magnificence of a stupendous ruin, than, the ele- 
gant grandeur of a finished pile* 

This criticism is universal, and therefore it is reasonable to* 
believe it at least in a great degree just; but Mr. Savage was 
always of a contrary opinion, and thought his drift could only; 
be missed by negligence or stupidity, and that the whole plan, 
was regular, and the parts distinct. 

It was never denied to abound with strong representations 
af nature, and just observations upon life, and it may easily be 
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observed, that most of his pictures have an evident tendency 
to illustrate his first great position, * that good is the conse- 
quence of evil.' The sun that burns up the mountains, fructi- 
fies the vales; the deluge that rushes down the broken rocks 
with dreadful impetuosity, is separated into purling brooks > 
and the rage of the hurricane purifies the air. 

Even in this poem he has not been able to forbear one touch > 
upon the cruelty of his mother, which, though remarkably 
delicate and tender, is a proof how deep an impression it had/ 1 - ' 
upon his mind. 

This must be at least acknowledged, which ought to be 
thought equivalent to many other excellencies, that this poem 
can promote no other purposes than those of virtue, and that 
it is written with a very strong sense of the-efficacy of religion* 

But my province is rather to give the history ef Mr. Savage's 
performances, than to display their beauties, or to obviate the 
criticisms which they have occasioned, and therefore I shall 
not dwell upon the particular passages which deserve applause t 
I shall neither show the excellence of his descriptions, nor 
expatiate on the terrific portrait of suicide, nor point out the 
artful touches, by which he has distinguished the intellectual 
features of the rebels, who suffer death in his last canto. It is> 
however, proper to observe, that Mr. Savage always declared 
the characters whoHy fictitious, and without the least allusion 
to any real persons or actions. 

From a poem so diligently laboured, and so successfully - 
finished, it might be reasonably expected that he should have 
gained considerable advantage; nor can it, without some 
degree of indignation and concern, be told, that he sold the 
cdpy for ten guineas, of which he afterwards returned two, 
that the two last sheets of the work might be reprinted, of 
which be had in his absence intrusted the correction to a 
friend, who was too indolent to perform it with accuracy. 

A superstitious regard to the correction of his sheets was one 
of Mr. Savage's peculiarities : he often altered, revised, recur- 
ltd to bk first reading ot punctuation, and again adopted the 
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|be alleralloft* be was dubious and; irresolute without er*e% m 
en a question of the list importance, and at last was soldo* 
satisfied : the intrusion or omission of a oamma.was sufficies* 
to discompose him, and he would lament an error of xsingil 
letter as a Heavy calamity. In one of his letters relating to an 
impression of some verses* he remarks,, that he had, with 
regard to the correctioB of th«proo^ * a spell upon him;.* and 
indeed the anmety with which he dwelt upon the minutest and 
most trifling niceties, deserved no other name than that of 
fascination. 

That he sol&so valuable a perform a nce for so small a price 
was not to be imputed either to necessity, by which the learned 
and mgenjoua are often obliged to submit to very hard condi- 
tions, or to avarice, by which the booksellers are frequently 
incited to tippress that genius by which thay are supported* but 
to that intemperate desire ofplcaauro, and hubitual slavery to 
aia passion*, which involved him ia many perplexities* he baa* 
penadatthattimeto he e ng a ged in the pnranifc of some trifling 
edification* and: being without money for the present ocoa* 
sum, sold; his poem to the first bidder, and perhaps for the fits! 
price, that was proposed^ and would probably have been con* 
tent with less, if less had beeu offered him, 

This poem was addressed to the tard Tyrebnnel not ontsj 
m the first fines, but in a formal dedication filled with the 
highest strains of panegyric, and tile warmest professions el 
gratitude, but by no means remarkable for delicacy of con- 
nection or elegance of stile- 

These praises in a short time he found himself inclined to 
retract, being discarded by the man on whom he end bestomesl 
them, and whom he then immediately discovered not fc> hate 
deservedthem. Of this quarrei, which every day made more 
bitter, Lord Tyrconnel and Mr. ^Savage assigned vejjdtf»fe> 
ent reasons* which might perhaps all ia reality concur* though 
they were not all convenient to he alleged by either pasty. 
tordTyrcennelaffijmed,, that it was the constant practice ojT 
J)fr» -Say age Center, a, ta^exn wijth any <^«tuuiy that £rogope£ 
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it, drinfcthetffcst «sq>wAivewhi«#Hh^re«t|wofaifon, 'end 
tommthe reckoning was demanded, to be without mosey : l£, 
as it often happened, his company were wilting to defray his 
pent, the offirir ended, without any ill consequences ^ but if 
tfeey were refractory, and expected that the wine should he 
paid for by him that drank it, his method of compositHMi was, 
to take them with him to his <own apartment, .assume the go- 
vernment of the house, and order the batter an an imperious 
manner to ^set the best wine in the cellar before his company, 
*ho often drank tUl they forgot the respect due to the house in 
%hi©hth<>y were entertained, indulged themselv.es in the ut- 
•nost^Ktre^aganee of merriment, practised the most licen- 
tious frolics, and committed all me outrages of drunkenness. 

Nor was this the only charge which Lord Tyrconaei brought 
against him: Having given him u collection of valuable books, 
stamped with his own Arms, he had the mortification to see 
them in a short time ^exposed to saleupon the stalls, it being 
usual with Mr. Savage when he wanted a smaUsum^to tafee 
his books to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mi. Savage easily credited 
boththese accusations; for having been obliged from his first 
entrance into the world to subsist upon eaqpedients, affluence 
was not able to exalt him above them; and so much was he4e~ 
bgbted with wine and conversation, and so long 'had he been 
accustomed to live by chance, that he would at any timcgo 
to the tavern without acruple, and trust for his reckoning to 
theiibctfality of his company, and frequently of company to 
whom he was very little known. This conduct indeed very sel- 
dom drew^aponAiim those ineeovenieacestoat might he feared 
hy^aayjoaher person ; nwhis-cosM^arsationwasaoenteitainuajy 
and his address so pleasing, that few thought the [pleasure 
which they received from him dearly purchased, hy paying 
for his wine. It was his.peculiar happiness, that he scarcely 
ever found a stranger, whom he did not leave a friend; but 
it must likewise 4>e added, that he had not often a friend 
long, without obliging him to become a stranger, 
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Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared* -that Lord Iff- 
eonnel * quarrelled with him, because he would subtract from 
his ewn luxury and extravagance what he had promised to al- 
low him, and that his resentment was only a plea for the vio- 
lation of his promise : He asserted, that he had done nothing 
that ought to exclude him from that subsistence which he 
thought not so much a favour, as a debt, since it was offered him 
upon conditions which he had never broken ; and that his only 
fault was, that he could not be supported with nothing. 
< He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel often exhorted him 
to regulate his method of life, and not to spend all his night* in 
taverns, and that he appeared very desirous, that he would pass 
those hours with him, which he so freely bestowed upon others. 
This demand Mr. Savage considered as a censure of his con- 
duct, which he could never patiently bear; and which in the 
latter and cooler part of his life was so offensive to him, that 
he declared it as his resolution, 'to spurn that friend who 
should presume to dictate to him;' and it is not likely, that 
in his earlier years he received admonitions with more calm- 
ness. 

He was likewise inclined to resent such expectations, ai 
tending to infringe his liberty, of which he was very jealous, 
when it was necessary to the gratification of his passions, 
and declared, that the request was still more unreasonable, as 
the company to which he was to have been confined was 
insupportably disagreeable. This assertion affords another 
instance of that inconsistency of his writings with his con- 
versation, which was so often to be .observed. He forgot how 
lavishly he had in his Dedication to The Wanderer, ex- 
tolled the delicay and penetration, the humanity and gene- 
rosity, the candor and politeness of the man, whom, whet 
he no longer loved him, he declared to be a wretch with- 
out understanding, without good nature, and without justice; 

* His expression in one of his letters, was, ' that Lord T— I 
e had involved his estate, and therefore poorly sought an occasion 
* to quarrel with him,* 
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ef whose name he thought himself obliged to leave-no trace in, 
any future edition of his. writings; and accordingly- blotted iU 
out of that copy of Tub Wajwersr which was. in his hands. 

During his continuance with the. Lord Tyrconnel, he wrote. 
The Triumph o# Health Ann Mirth, on the recovery of Lady, 
Tyrconnel from a languishing illness. This performance i* 
remarkable, not only for the gaiety of the ideas, and the aw*- 
lody of the numbers, but for the agreeable fiction upon .which it* 
is formed. Mirth, overwhelmed with sorrow for the sickness 
of her favourite, takes a flight in quest of her sister Health* 
whom she finds reclined upon the brow of a lofty mountain* 
amidst the fragrance of perpetual spring, with the breezes of the 
morning sporting about her. Being solicited by> bar sister 
Mirth, she readily promises her assistance, fl jes away in % 
cloud, and impregnates the waters of Bath with new virtues* 
by which the sickness of Belinda is relieved. 

As the reputation of his abilities, the particular circum- 
stances of his birth and life, the splendor of his appearance, and 
the distinction which was for some time paid him by. Lord 
Tyrconnel, iatitled him to familiarity with persons of higher, 
rank, than those to whose conversation be had been before 
admitted, he did not mil to gratify that curiosity,, which in-n 
duced him te take a nearer view of those whom their birtW 
their employments, or their fortunes, necessarily place at a 
distance from the greatest part of mankind* and to examine; 
whether their merit was magnified or diminished by the m*<r 
dium through which H was contemplated 5 whether the splatter 
dor with which they dazzled their admirers was inherent in 
taamsaferea, or only reflected on them by the objects that sur- 
rounded them; and whether grant men were selected for high 
Stations, or high stations made great men. 

For this purpose be took all opportunities of conversing fn- 
snitiarly with these who were most conspicuous at that time for 
their power or their influence; he watched their looser mo- 
aaeats, and axsnmaed4heir domestic behaviour with that acuta- 
aolft which nature had given him, and which the ^nfftmmqn 
P 
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variety of his life had contributed to increase, and that inquisi- 
tive ness which must always be produced in a vigorous mind, 
by an absolute freedom from all pressing or domestic engage- 
ments. His discernment was quick, and therefore he soon 
found in every person, and in every affair, something that de- 
served attention ; he was supported by others, without any 
care for himself, and was therefore at leisure to pursue his ob- 
servations. 

More circumstances to constitute « critic on human life 
could not easily concur, nor indeed could any man, who assu- 
med from accidental advantages more praise than he could 
justly claim from his real merit, admit an acquaintance more 
dangerous than that of Savage; of whom likewise it muft be 
confessed, that abilities really exalted above the common le- 
vel, or virtue refined from passion, or proof against corruption, 
could not easily find an abler Judge; or a warmer advocate. 

What was the result of Mr. Savage's enquiry, though he 
was not much accustomed to conceal his discoveries, it may 
not be entirely safe to relate, because the persons whose cha- 
racters he criticised are powerful; and power and resentment 
are seldom strangers; nor would it perhaps be wholly just, be- 
cause what he asserted in conversation might, though true 
in general, be heightened by some momentary ardor of ima- 
gination, and, as it can be delivered only from memory, may 
be imperfectly represented; so that the picture at first aggra«- 
vated, and then unskilfully copied, may be justly suspected 
to retain no great resemblance of the original. 

It may however be observed, that he did not appear to have 
formed very elevated ideas of those to whom the administra- 
tion of affairs, or the conduct of parties, has been intrusted } 
who have been considered as the advocates of the crown, or 
the guardians of the people, and who have obtained the most 
implicit confidence, and the loudest applauses. Of one par- 
ticular person, who has been at one time so popular as to be 
generally esteemed, and at another so formidable as to be 
•universally detested, he observed, that bis acquisitions had 
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Wen small, or that his capacity was narrow, and that the 
whole range of his mind was from obscenity to politics, and 
from politics to obscenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his speculations on great 
characters was now at an end. He was banished from the ta- 
ble of Lord Tyrconnel, and turned again adrift upon the 
world, without prospect of finding quickly any other harbor. 
As prudence was not one qf the virtues by which he was dis- 
tinguished, he had made no provision against a misfortune like . 
this. And though it is not to be imagined, but the separation 
mast for some time have been preceded by coldness, peevish- 
ness, or neglect, though it was undoubtedly the consequence 
of accumulated provocations on both sides, yet every one that 
knew Savage will readily believe, that to him it was sudden 
as a stroke of thunder ; that though he might have transiently 
suspected it, he had never suffered any thought so unpleasing 
to sink into his inind, but that he had driven it away by a- 
musements, or dreams of future 'felicity and affluence, and 
had never taken any measures by which he might prevent a 
precipitation from plenty to indigence. ^ 

This quarrel and separation, and the difficulties to which 
Mr. Savage was exposed by them, were soon known both to 
his friends and enemies ; nor was it long before he perceived, 
from the behaviour of both, how much is added to the lustre 
of genius, by the ornaments of wealth. 

His condition did not appear to excite much compassion ; 
for he had not always been careful te use the advantages he en- 
joyed with that moderation, which ought to have been with 
more thaa usual caution preserved by him, who knew, if he 
had reflected, that he was only a dependant on the bounty of 
another, whom he could expect to support him no longer than 
he endeavoured to preserve his favour, by complying with his 
inclinations, and whom he nevertheless set at defiance, and 
was continually irritating by negligence or encroachments. 

Examples need not be sought at any great distance to^rove, 
that superiority of fortune has a natural tendency to kindle 
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"pride, arid fhat pride seldom fails to exert Itself in eO B le M ft 
'and insult ; and if this is often the effect of hereditary wealth, 
and of honours enjoyed only by the merit of others, it is some 
•extenuation of any indecent triumphs to which this unhappy 
man may have been betrayed, that his prosperity was height- 
ened, by the force of novelty, and made more intoxicating 
'by a sense of the misery in which he had so long languished, 
aud perhaps of the insults which he had formerly borne, and 
Wh ich he might now think himself entitled to revenge. H « 
too common for those who have unjustly suffered pain, to in- 
flict it likewise in their turn, with the same injustice, and*© 
imagine that they have a right to treat others as they have 
themselves 1>een treated. 

ThatMr. Savage was too much elevated by any good for- 
tune, is generally known ; nnd some passages of his introduc- 
tion to The Atmtoa to be let sufficiently shew, that he AHk 
not Wholly refrain -from such satire as he afterwards thought 
vety unjust, when he was exposed to it himself; for when he 
•was afterwards ridiculed in the character of a distressed poet, 
he very easilp discovered, that distress was not a proper subject 
•for merriment, or topic of invective. He wasthen able to dis- 
tBem, that If misery be the effect of virtue, it ought to be re- 
ferenced j if of ill-fortune, to be pitied ; and if of vice, not 
to be insulted, because it is perhaps itself a punishment ade- 
quate to the crime by Which it was produced. And the huma- 
nity of that man can deserve no panegyric, who is capable of 
reproaching a criminal in the hands of the executioner. 

'But these reflections, though they readily occurred to him 
m the first and last parts of his life, were, I am afraid, for a 
long time forgotten ; at least they were, like many other 
maxims, treasured up in his mind, rather for shew than use, 
and operated very little upon his conduct, however elegantly 
fccTnight sometimes explain, or however forcibly he might 
inculcate them. 

His degradation therefore from the condition which he had 
enjoyed with such wanton' thoughtlessness, was considered by 
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r at «» occasion of triumph. Those who had before paid 
their court to him, without sueeess, soon returned the con* 
tempt which they had suffered, and they who had received fa- 
roars from htm, for of such favours as he could bestow he was 
very liberal, did net always remember them. So much more 
certain are the effects of resentment than of gratitude : it is 
.not only to many more pleasing to recollect those faults which 
-place others below them, than these virtues by which they are 
themselves comparatively -depressed ; but it is likewise more 
•easy to neglect, than to recompence ; and though there are 
4ew who wifl practise a laborious virtue, there will never be 
wanting multitudes that will indulge an easy vice. 

Savage however was very little disturbed at the marks of 
contempt which his ill-fortune brought upon him, from those 
wbomhe never esteemed, and with whom he never consider- 
ed himself as levelled by any calamities ; and though it was 
not without some uneasiness that he saw some, whose friend- 
ship he valued, change their behaviour ; he yet observed their 
coldness .without much emotion, considered them as the slaves 
of fortune and the worshippers of prosperity ; and was more in- 
clined to despise them, than to lament himself. 

It does not appear, that after this return of his wants, he 
dbund mankind equally favourable to him, as at his -first ap- 
pearance in the world. His story, though in reality not less 
. melancholy, was 4ess affecting, because it was no longer 
aew ; ittberefore procured no new friends, and those that had 
formerly seKered hkn thought they might now consign him 
to others. 'He was now likewise considered by many rather 
•ea criminal, than as unhappy ; for the friends of Lord Tyr- 
coonel, and of his -mother, were sufficiently industrious tp 
publish his weaknesses, which -were indeed very numerous, 
and nothing was forgotten, that might make him either hate- 
ful or ridiculous. 

It cannot but be imagined, that such representations of bis 
fenHs must make great numbers-less sensible of his distress ; 
many who had only an opportunity to hearene past, made dp 
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temple to propagate the account which they received ; mamf 
assisted their circulation from malice or revenge, and perhaps 
many pretended to credit them, that they might with a bet- 
ter grace withdraw their regard, or with-hold their assistance. 

Savage however was not one of those, who suffered himself 
to be injured without resistance, nor was less diligent in expo- 
sing the faults of Lord Tyrconnel, over whom he obtained at 
least this advantage, that he drove him first to the practice of 
outrage and violence ; for he was so much provoked by the wit 
and v irulence of Savage, that he came with a number of atten- 
dants, that did no honour to his courage, to beat him at a 
coffee-house. But it happened that he had left the place a few 
minutes, and his lordship had without danger the pleasure of 
boasting, how he would have treated him. Mr. Savage went 
next day to repay his visit at his own house, but was prevailed 
on by his domestics, to retire without insisting upon seeing 
him. 

Lord Tyrconnel was accused by Mr. Savage of some actions, 
which scarcely any provocations will be thought sufficient to 
justify j such as seizing what he had in his lodgings, and other 
instances of wanton cruelty, by which he increased the distress 
of Savage, without any advantage to himself. 

These mutual accusations were retorted on both sides for 
many years, with the utmost /degree of virulence and rage, and 
time seemed rather to augment then diminish their resentment. 
That the anger of Mr. Savage should be kept alive is not 
strange, because he felt every day the consequences of the 
quarrel ; but it might reasonably have been hoped, that Lord 
Tyrconnel might have relented, and at length have forgot those 
provocations, which however they might have once inflamed 
him, had not in reality much hurt him. 

The spirit of Mr. Savage indeed never suffered him .to solicit 
a reconciliation ; he returned reproach for reproach, and insult 
lor insult; his superiority of wit supplied the disadvantages of 
bis fortune, and enabled him to form a party, and prejudice 
^eat numbers in his fiwonr* 
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But though this might be some gratification of his vanity, 
it afforded very little relief to his necessities, and be was very 
frequently reduced to uncommon hardships, of which, how- 
ever, he never made any mean or importunate complaint 6, 
being formed rather to bear misery with fortitude, than enjoy 
prosperity with moderation. 

fie n«w thought himself again at liberty to expose* the cru- 
elty of his mother, and therefore, I believe, about this time, 
published The Bastard, a poem remarkable for the vivacious 
'sallies of thought in the beginning, where he makes a pom- 
pous enumeration of the imaginary advantages of base brith, 
and the pathetic sentiments at the end, where he recounts the 
real calamities which he suffered by the crime of his parents. 

The vigor and spirit of the verses, the peculiar circum- 
sta nee of the author, the novelty of the subject, t and the no- 
toriety of the story, to which the allusions are made, procu- 
red this performance a very favourable reception j great num- 
bers were immediately dispersed, and editions were multiplied 
with unusual rapidity. 

One circumstance attended the publication, which Savage 
used to relate with great satisfaction. His mother, to whom 
the poem was with ' due reverence inscribed,' happened then 
to be at Bath, where she could not conveniently retire from 
censure, or conceal herself from observation ; and no sooner 
did the reputation- of the poem begin to spread, than she 
heard it repeated in all places of concourse, nor could she en- 
ter the assembly-rooms, or cross the walks without being sa- 
inted with some lines from The Bastard. 

This was perhaps the first time that ever she discovered a 
sense of shame, and on this occasion the power of wit was 
very conspicuous ;£fee wretch who had, without scruple, pro- 
claimed herself an adultress, and who had first endeavored ts 
starve her son, then to transport him, and afterwards to hang 
him, was notable to bear the representation of herown conduct* 
-but fled from reproach, though she felt no pain from .guilt, *&. 
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left Bath with the utmost haste, to shelter herself amumjthe 
crowds of London. 

Thos Savage had the satisfaction of finding that thottgli am 
ceuld not reform hit mother, ha conld punish her, and thatfta 
did not always suitor alone. 

The pleasure which be received from this increase of his po- 
etical reputation, was sufficient for some time to overbalance 
the miseries of want, which this performance did not much 
alleviate, for it was sold lor a very trivial sum to a bookseller, 
who, though the success was so uncommon mat five impres- 
sions were sold, of which many undoubtedly were very nume- 
rous, had not the generosity sufficient to admit the unhappy 
writer any part of the profit. 

The sale of this poem was always mentioned by Savage with 
the utmost elevation of heart, and referred to by him as an 
incontestable proof of a general acknowledgment of his abili- 
ties. It was indeed the only production of which beeould justly 
boast a general reception* 

But though he did not lose the opportunity wfctcft success 
gave him of setting a high rate on his abilities, but paid due 
deference to the suffrage* of mankind when they were given 
in his favour , he did not suffer his esteem of himself to de- 
pend upon others, nor feund any thing sacred in the voice of 
the people when they were molined to censure him; he 
then readily shewed the folry of expecting that the pubfte 
should judge right, observed hew slowly poetical merit had 
often forced its way into the world ; he conte n ted rnmsetf 
with the applause of men of judgment, and was s ome wh a t 
disposed to exclude all those from the c h a racte r of men of 
judgment, who did not applaud him. 

But he was at other tuned more favourable to mankind, 
than to think them Wind to the beauties of his works, and 
imputed the slo wness of their sale to other causes; either 
they were published at a time when the town was empty, or 
when the attention of the public was engrossed by some strag- 
gle-in the parliament, ox some other object of general concern; 
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«r they were by the neglect of the publisher not diligently dis- 
persed, or by his avarice not advertised with sufficient frequen- 
cy. Address, or industry, or liberality, wag-always- wanting; 
and the blame was laid rather on any other person than on the 
author. 

By arts like these, arts which every man practises in some 
degree, and to which too much of the little tranquillity of Kfe 
is to be ascribed, Savage was always able to live at peace wife 
himself. Had he Indeed only made use of these expedients 
to alleviate the loss or want of fortune or reputation, ornny 
other advantages, which it is not in man's power to bestow 
upon himself, they might have been justly mentioned as in- 
stances of a philosophical mind, and very properly proposed to 
the imitation of multitudes, who, for want of diverting their 
imaginations with the same dexterity, langaish under aftiic* 
tions which might be easily removed. 

It were doubtless to be wished, that truth and reason were 
.universally prevalent; that every thing were esteemed accor- 
ding to its real value; and that men would secure themselves 
from being disappointed in their endeavours after happiness, 
by placing it only in virtue, which is always to be obtained; 
but if adventitious and foreign pleasures must be pursued, it 
would be perhaps, of some benefit, since that pursuit must fre- 
quently be fruitless, if the practice of Savage could be taught, 
that folly might be an antidote to folly, and one fallacy be ob- 
viated by another. 

But the danger of this pleasing intoxication must not be con* 
cealed ; nor indeed can any one, after having observed the 
life of Savage, need to be cautioned against it. By imputing 
none of his miseries to himself, he continued to act upon the 
same principles, and to follow the same path ; was never made 
wiser by his sufferings, nor preserved by one misfortune from 
falling into another. He proceeded throughout his life to tread 
the same steps on the same circle; always applauding his past 
conduct, or at least forgetting it, to amuse himself with phan- 
toms t f happiness, which were dancing before him ; and wH- 

a 
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lingly turned his eyes from the light of reason, when it would 
have discovered the illusion, and . shewn him, what he never 
wished to see, his real state. 

fie is even accused, after having lulled his imagination with 
those ideal opiates, of having tried the same experiment upon, 
his conscience ; and having accustomed himself to impute all 
deviations from the right to foreign causes, it is certain that 
he was upon every .occasion too easily reconciled to himself, 
and that he appeared very little to regret those practices which 
had impaired his reputation. The reigning error of his life 
was, that he mistook the love fur the practice of virtue, and 
jtmoM indeed notsomuch a good man, as the friend of goodness. 
This at least must be allowed him, that he always preserved 
a strong sense of the dignity, the beauty, and the necessity 
of virtue, and that be never contributed deliberately to spread 
corruption amongst mankind ; his actions, which were gene- 
latyy precipitate, were often blameable ; but his writings be- 
ing the productions of study, uniformly tended to the exalta- 
tion of the mind, and the propagation of morality and piety. 
These writings may^unprove mankind, when his failings 
shall he forgotten, and therefore he must be considered upon 
the whole as a benefactor to the world ; nor can his personal 
•example do any hurt, 6ince whoever hears of his faults, will 
hear of the miseries which they brought upon him, and which 
would deserve less pity, had not his condition been such as 
made his faults pardonable. He may be considered as a child 
exposed to all the temptations of indigence, at an age when 
resolution was not yet strengthened by conviction, nor virtue 
confirmed by habit; a circumstance, which in his Bastard 
he laments in a very affecting manner. 
No Mother's care 
Shielded my infant innocence with pray'r : 
No Father's guardian hand my youth maintain'd, 
CaU'd fqrth my. virtues^ of from vice restraint. 
The Bastard, however it might provoke or mortify his mo- 
ther, could not be expected to melt her to compassion, st 
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that he was still under the same want of the necessaries of 
life, and he therefore exerted all the interest which his wit, 
or his birth, or his misfortunes could procure, to obtain upon 
the death of Eusden the place of Poet Laureat, and prosecu- 
ted his application with so much diligence, that the King pub- 
licly declared it his intention to bestow it upon him $ but such 
was the fate of Savage, that even the King, when he intend- 
ed his advantage, was disappointed in his schemes ; for the 
Lord Chamberlain, who has the disposal of the laurel, as one 
of the appendages of his office, either did not know the king's 
design, or did not approve it, or thought the nomination of 
the Laureat an encroachment upon his rights, and therefore 
bestowed the laurel upon Colly Cibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus disappointed, took a resolution of apply- 
ing to the Queen, that having once given him life, she would 
enable him to support it, and therefore published a short poem 
ofa her birth-day, to which he gave the odd title of Volunteer 
Laureat. The event of this essay he'has himself related in 
the following letter, which he prefixed to the poem, when he 
afterwards reprinted it in The Gentleman's Magazine, from 
whence 1 have copied it entire, as this was one of the few at- 
tempts in which Mr. Savage succeeded. 
* Mr. Urban, 

* In your Magazine for February yon published the last 

* Volunteer Laureat, written on a very melancholy occa- 

* sion, the death of the royal patroness of arts and literature 
c in general, and of the author of that poem in particular: 1 

* now send you the first that Mr. Savage wrote under that 
c title. — This gentleman, notwithstanding a very considerable 

* interest, being, on the death of Mr. Eusden, disappointed 

* of the Laureat's place, wrote the before-mentioned poem; 
' which was no sooner published, but the late Queen sent to 

* a bookseller for it : the author had not at that time a friend 
' either to get him introduced, or his poem presented at 

* court j yet such was the unspeakable goodness of that Prin- 
' cess, that, notwithstanding this act of ceremony was wan-r 
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* ting* ib a few days after publication, Mr. Savage receive* 

* a Bank-bill of fifty pounds, and a gracious message from her 

* Majesty, by the Lord North and Guildford, to this effect : 
" That her Majesty was highly pleased with the verses; that 
u she took particularly kind his lines there relating to the 
*' King 5 that he had permission to write annually on the 
" same subject; and that he should yearly receive the like 
" present, till something better (which was her Majesty's in- 
" tention) could be done for him." ' After this he was per- 

* mitted to present one of his annual poems to her Majesty, 
4 had the honour of kissing her hand, and met with the most 
' gracious reception. Your's &c.' 

Such was the performance, and such the reception; a re- 
ception which, though by no means unkind, was yet not in 
the highest degree generous: to chain down the genius of a 
writer to an annual panegyric, shewed in the Queen too much 
desire of hearing her own praises, and a greater regard to her- 
self than to him on whom her bounty was conferred. It was 
a kind of avaricious generosity, by which flattery was rather 
purchased than genius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the same allowance 
with much more heroic intention; she had no other view than 
to enable him to prosecute .his studies, and to set himself above 
the want of assistance, and was contented with, doing good 
without stipulating for encomiums. 

Mr. Savage however was not at liberty to make exceptions, 
but was ravished with the favours which he had received, and 
probably yet more with those which he was promised; he 
considered himself now as a favourite of the Queen, and did 
not doubt but a few annual poems would establish him in some 
profitable employment. 

He therefore assumed tbe title of Volunteer Laureat, not 
without some reprehensions from, Cibber, who informed him, 
that the title of Laureat was a mark, of honour conferred by 
the King, from whom, all honour is derived, and which there- 
fort no man has a right to bestow upon himself; and added, 
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that he migbt, with equal propriety, style himself a Volunteer 
Lord, or Volunteer Baronet. It cannot be denied that the 
remark; was just ; hut Savage did not think any title, which 
was conferred upon Mr. Cibber, so honourable as that the usur- 
pation of it could be imputed to him as an instance of very ex- 
orbitant vanity, and therefore continued to write under the 
same title, and received every year the same reward- 

He did not appear to consider these encomiums as tests of 
his abilities, or as any thing more then annual hints to the 
Queen of her promise, or acts of ceremony, by the performance 
of which he was intitled to his pension, and therefore didnot 
labour them with great diligence, or print more then fifty 
each year, except that for some of the last years he regularljr 
inserted them in The Gentleman's Magazine, by which thej 
were dispersed over the kingdom. 

Of some of them he had himself sa low an opinion, that h$ 
intended to omit them in the collection of poems, for which he 
printed proposals* and solicited subscriptions; nor can it seem 
strange, that being confined to the same subject, he should 
be at some times indolent, and at others unsuccessful - y that be 
should sometimes delay a disagreeable task, till it was toojate 
to perform it well ; or that he should sometimes repeat the same 
sentiment on the same occasion, or at others be misled by an 
attempt after novelty to forced conceptions, and far-fetched 
images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, which supplied him 
with some variety 5 for his business was to praise the Queen 
fcr the favours which he had received, and to complain to her 
of the delay of those which she had promised : in some of hi? 
pieces, therefore, gratitude is predominant, and in some dis- 
content i in some he represents himself as happy in her patron- 
age, and in others as disconsolate to find himself neglected. 

Her promise, like other promises made to this unfortunate 
mum, was never performed though he took sufficient care that 
it should opt bfc forgotten. The publication of his Voljuntee* 
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Laureat procured him no other reward then a regular remit- 
tance of fifty pounds. 

He was not so depressed by his disappointment sas to neglect 
any opportunity that was offered of advancing his interest. 
When the Princess Anne was married, he wrote a poem upon 
her departure, only, as he declared, 'because it was expected 
from him,' and he was not willing to bar his own prospects by 
any appearance of neglect. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained by this poem, 
or any regard that was paid to it, and therefore it is likely that 
it was considered at court as an act of duty to which he was 
obliged by his dependence, and which it was therefore not 
necessary to reward by any new favour : or perhaps the Queen 
really intended his advancement, and therefore thought H 
superfluous to lavish presents upon a man whom she intended to 
establish for life. 

About this time not only his hopes were in danger of being 
frustrated, but his pension likewise of being obstructed by an 
accidental calumny. The writer of The Daily Courant, a pa- 
per then published under the direction of the ministry, charged 
him with a crime, which though not very great in itself, would 
have been remarkably invidious in him, and might very justly 
have incensed the Queen against him. He was accused by name 
of influencing elections against the court, by appearing at the 
head of a tory mob j nor did .the accuser fail to aggravate his 
crime, by representing it as the effect of the most atrocious in- 
gratitude, and a kind of rebellion againstthe Queen, who had first 
preserved him from an infamous death, and afterwards distin- 
guished him by her favour, and supported him by her charity: 
The charge, as it was open and confident, was likewise by 
good, fortune very particular. The place of the transaction 
was mentioned, and the whole series of the rioter's conduct 
related. This exactness made Mr, Savage's vindication easy: 
for he never had in his life seen the place which was declared 
to be the scene of his wickedness, nor ever had been present 
in any town when its representatives were chosen. This- 
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answer he therefore made haste to publish, with all the cir- 
cumstances necessary to make it credible, and very reason- 
ably demanded, that the accusation should be retracted in the 
same paper, that he might no longer suffer the imputation of 
sedition and ingratitude. This demand was likewise pressed 
by him in a private letter to the author of the paper, who either 
trusting to the protection of those whose defence he had under- 
taken, or having entertained some personal malice against 
Mr. Savage, or fearing, lest, by retracting so confident an 
assertion he should impair the credit of his paper, refused to 
give him that satisfaction. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it necessary, to his own vin- 
dication, to prosecute him in the King's Bench ; but as he did 
not find any ill effects from the accusation, having sufficient-. 
ly cleared his innocence, he thought any farther procedure 
would have the appearance of revenge, and therefore willingly 
dropped it. 

He saw soon afterwards a process commenced in the same 
court against himself, on an information in which he was ac- 
cused of writing and publishing an obscene pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage's desire to be distinguished, and 
when any controversy became popular, he never wanted some 
reason for engaging in it with great ardor, and appearing at 
the head of the party which he had chosen. As he was never 
celebrated for his prudence, he had no sooner taken his side, 
and informed himself of the chief topics of the dispute, than 
he took all opportunities of asserting and propagating his prin- 
ciples, without much regard to his own interest, or any other 
visible design than that of drawing upon himself the attention 
of mankind. 

The dispute between the Bishop of London and the Chan- 
cellor is well known to have been for some time the chief to- 
pic of political conversation, and therefore Mr. Savage, in 
pursuance of his character, endeavoured to become conspi- 
cuous among the controvertists with whic^h every coffee-house 
was filled on that occasion. He was an indefatigable opposer 
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of all the claims of ecclesiastical power, though he did not know 
on what they were founded, and was therefore no friend to the' 
Bishop of London. But he had another reason for appearing 
as a warm advocate for Dr. Rundle, for he was the friend of 
Mr. Foster and Mr. Thompson who were the friends of Mr. 
Savage. 

Thus remote was his interest in the question, which how- 
ever, as "he imagined, concerned him so nearly, that it was 
not sufficient to harangue and dispute, but necessary like- 
wise to write upon hV 

He therefore engaged with great ardor in a new Poem cal- 
led by him, The Progress of a Divine, in which he con- 
ducts a profligate priest by ail the gradations of wickedness 
from a j>oor curacy in the country, to the highest preferments 
of the church, and describes with that humour which was 
natural to him, and that knowledge which was extended to 
all the diversities of human life, his behaviour in every station, 
and insinuates, that this priest, thus accomplished, found at 
last a patron in the Bishop of London. 

When he was asked by one of his friends, on what pretence 
he could charge the Bishop with such an action, he had no 
more to say, than that he had only inverted the accusation, 
and that he thought it seasonable to believe, that he, who Ob- 
structed the rise of a good man without reason, would for bad 
reasons promote the exaltation of a villain. 

The clergy were universally provoked by this satire, and 
Savage,, who, as was his constant practice, had set his name 
to his performance, was censured in The Weekly Miscel- 
lany* with severity, which he did not seem much inclined ta 
forget. 

* A short satire was likewise published in the same paper, m 
which were the following lines: 

For cruel murder doomed to hempen death, 
Savage, by royal grace, prolonged his breath. 
Well might you think he spent his future years 
In pratfr, and fasting, and repentant tears. 
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Bui-a fttaftt «f tovoeth* ww nofcthought ft sufficient punish- 
iliefit. The Court of King's Bench was therefore moved against 
trim, and he was obliged to return an answer to a charge of 
obscenity. It was urged in htedefence, that obscenity .was 

"T?^' ° natn k°pe f — the truly Savage cries, 
' Priests, and their slavish doctrines, 1 despise* 

* Who, by free thinking tofreeaetimjMy 

* ** wdnight.brawUarfeniN&tneme acauirfdf 

* ypw stoop to learn of ecclesiastic menf— 
I "Z"^°» arm 'd »'<* rhime, at priests I'll take my aim. 

Though prudence bids me murder but their farke. 

Wsastr MrtcftMAif*. 

W*» answer ^as publis}ted,in,the The .Gentusman's Mag^zihe, 
written by an unknown hand, from which the fotlowim lines 
ate selected; ■ '• 

TfansforWdby thoughilers rap, and midnight wind, 
From malice free, and push* without design ; 
An equal kraurlifSavagelmgda thruH, 
*4nd brought the youth a victim to, the dust; 
So strong the hand of accident appears, 
The royal hand from guilt and Vengeance clears* 
Zn*ieati*f toasting « git iky future pears, 

* Savage, in pfatfr and vain repentant tears f> 
I<ixert,thy pen. to mend a vicious age, 

To curb, the priest and sink his high-church rage; 

To shew what frauds the holy vestments hide, 

The netts of*&rke f lust, and pedant pride; 

Then&an&the,sf*ne, kt inerit krighUy shine, 
^4nd, round the patriot twist the wreath divine ; 

The heavenly suiae deliver down to fame; 

In well-tun'* lays transmit a Foster's name. 

Tbueh every passion-*** harmoniamart, 
jEfalt fagemu*, andcofreet the heart. 

Thusfyturetimes shall royal grace extol ; 

Thuspolish'd lines thy present fame enrol. 

■ ■ 'But gian t ■ __ 

**+***iattcwt*ly*k*t Savage ptung'dtte sUet, 
^^m^^.y^^^*hmngvan^saniiefml$ 

Mf soul, abhors the act, the nan detests, 

Out more Ine bigotry in priestly breasts. 

Gentleman's Magazine, May 1735. 
H 
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criminal when it was intended to promote the practice of vice, 
but that Mr. Savage had only introduced obscene ideas, with 
the view of exposing them to detestation , and of amending the 
age, by shewing the deformity of wickedness. This plea was 
admitted, and Sir Philip Yorke, who then presided in that court, 
dismissed the information with encomiums upon the purity and 
excellence of "Mr. Savage's writings. 

The prosecution, however, answered in some measure the 
purpose of those by whom it was set on foot ; for Mr. Savage 
was so far intimidated by it, that when the edition of his poem 
was sold, he did not venture to reprint it ; so that it was in a 
short time forgotten, or forgotten by all but those whom it 
•ffended. 

It is said, that some endeavours were used to incense the 
Queen against him, but he found advocates to obviate at least 
part of their effect; for though he was never advanced, he 
• -still continued to receive his pension. 

This peem drew more infamy upon him than any incident of 
his life, and as his conduct cannot be vindicated, it is proper 
to secure his memory from reproach, by informing those 
whom he made his enemies, that he never intended to repeat 
the provocation ; and that, though whenever he thought he had 
any reason to complain of the clergy, he used to threaten them 
with a new edition of The Progress of a Divine, it was his 
*alm and settled -resolution to suppress it for ever. 

He once iutended to have made a better reparation for the 
iblly or injustice with which he might be charged, by writing 
another poem, called. The Progress of a Freethinker, whom 
he intended to lead through all the stages of vice and folly, to 
convert him from virtue to wickedness, and from religion to 
infidelity, by all the modish sophistry used for that purpose : 
and at last to dismiss him by his own hand into the other world. 
That he did not<executc this design is a real loss to mankind, 
for he was too well acquainted with all the scenes of debauche- 
ry to have foiled in iris representation of them, and too zealous 
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tor virtue not to have represented them in such a manner as- 
should expose them either to ridicule or detestation. 

But this plan was like others, formed and laid aside, till the 
▼igor of his imagination was spent, and the effervescence of 
invention had subsided, but soon gave way to some other design, 
which pleased by its novelty for a while, and then was neglected, 
like the former. 

He was still in his usual exigencies, having no certain sup- 
port but the pension allowed him by the Queen, which, though 
it might hare kept "an exact oeconomist from want, was very- 
far from being sufficient for Mr. Savage, who had never been 
accustomed to dismiss any of his appetites without the gratifica- 
tion which they solicited, and whom nothing but want of mo- 
ney with-held from partaking of every pleasure that fell within, 
his view. 

His conduct with regard to his pension was very particular. 
No sooner had he changed the bill, than he vanished from the 
sight of all his acquaintances, and lay for some timeout of the 
reach of all the enquiries that friendship or curiosity could 
make after him ; at length he-appeared again pennyless as be- 
fore, but never informed even those ^v bom he seemed to regard 
most, where be bad been, nor was his retreat ever discovered. 
This was his constant practice during the whole time that he 
received the pension from the Queen : He regularly disap- 
peared and returned. He indeed affirmed, that he retired to 
study, and that the money supported him in solitude for many 
months; but his friends declared, that the short time in which 
it was spent sufficiently confuted his own account of his conduct. 
His politeness and bis wit still raised him friends, who were 
desirous of setting him at length free from that indigence by 
which he had been hitherto oppressed^ and therefore solicited 
Sir Robert Walpole^in his favour with: so much earnestness^, 
that they obtained a promise of the next place that should be- 
come vacant, not exceeding two hundred pounds a year. This- 
promise was made with an uncommon declaration, that it was* 
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not the promise of a minister to a ' petitioner, but of a &ie** 

to his friend.' 

Mr. Savage now concluded himself set at ease for ever, and 
as be observes in a poem written on that incident of his We> 
trusted and was trusted, but soon found that his confidence* 
was ill-grounded, and this friendly promise- was net inviola- 
ble. He spent a Ions; time in solicitations, and at last des- 
paired and desisted. 

He did not indeed deny that he had given the minister i 
reason to believe that he should not strengthen his own 
rest by advancing 1 him, for he had taken care to distinguish? 
himself in coffee-houses as an advocate for the ministry of th* 
last years of Queen Anne, and was always ready to jneftiry the? 
conduct, and exalt the character of Lord Bolinghreke, when* 
be mentions with great regard in an epistle upon aafthonv 
which he wrote about that time, but way too wise te pub- 
lish, and of which only some fragments haver appeared, ieeer* 
ted by him in the Magazine after his retirement 

To despair was not, however, the character of Savage? When* 
one patronage failed, he had recourse te another. The prise* 
was now extremely popular, and had very Kberatty rawer-' 
dad the merit of some writers, whom Mr. Savage did^iiottbiafe' 
superior to himself, andtl*B*eiar«heiesolvedtoadclfe«aa-BHjes* 
to him. 

For this purpose he made choice ef a subject, which ooolsV 
regard only persons of the highest rank and greatest affluence*, 
and which was therefore proper for a* poem intended to preens* 
the patronage of a prince; and having retired for sense time 
to Richmond, that he might prosecute his design in fid* tran- 
quillity r without the temptations of pleasure, or tbcsoKcitsniea* 
of creditors, by Which his maKtatieae were, in equal dnsnjsjp 
of being disconcerted v he produced a pcem Ok PuiueSmr*; 
wnra anoxia «rfe Pvaue Woaic*. 

The plan of thia poem ir very evtcamrey and cos a p rio es a* 
mnltitude of topicji each of which might iwniah matter awftV 
cient for a long performance, and of which some have alrea~ 
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dy employed mete eminent writers* but at be wae peresam 
net folly acquainted with the whole extent of his- own design 
and was writing to obtain a supply of wants too pressing to ad* 
mxt of long or accurate enquiries* he passes negligently evetf 
many public works, which, even mhisowaoptnioB* deserved 
to be more elaborately treated. 

. But though h# may sometimes disappoint his reader by baton* 
eat touches upon these subject*, which have often been/consiv 
dered, and therefore naturally raise expectations, he must be 
allowed amply to compensate his omissions, by expatiating: ia 
the conclusion of bis' work upon a kind of beneficence not 
yet celebrated by any eminent poet, though it now appears 
■note susceptible of embclfcshawsntsy more adapted to exalt the 
ideas, and affect the passion*, then* many of those which have 
hitherto been thought most worthy of the ornaments of verse* 
The settlement of colonies in uninhabited countries tbeesta** 
btishment of those m security,, whose misfortunes have made 
their own country notonge* pleasing or safe, the acquisition- of 
property without injury to any, the appropriation of the waste 
and luxuriant bounties of nature, and the enjoyment of those 
gifts wbictrbeave* has scattered upon regions uncultivated and 
unoccupicdy casmot h«eonsidereo> without giving rise to agree* 
number of pleasing ideas, and bewildering the imagmatio* 
in delightful prospects? and, therefore, whatever speculations 
they may produce in these who, have cowfoed themselves ha 
peliticai studies, aatiaraHy fixed the attentio* and eaetted the 
applause of a poet. The politician, when he considers saeaJ 
driven into other countries* for shelter, and eftigad to retire to 
iftfeste and deserts* and pass their live* and 6a their posterity 
in. the sssnotest corners of the world, to avoid those hardseifls 
vnhich they suffer or fear ie their native place, may, very pro- 
perry enquire why the legislature does not provide a remedy 
for these miseries, rather than encourage an escape from tbemV 
He may conclude, that the flight of every honest mae » a lose 
to>|hecomave*rit^ that those who are unhappy without guilt 
ought to? bewmeveaV atuitheJise, Wbiek it evattusdened by 
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accidental calamities, set at ease by the care of the pablie; 
and that those, who have by misconduct forfeited their claim 
to favour, ought rather to be made useful to the society which 
they have injured, than be driven from it. But the poet i« 
employed in a more pleasing undertaking than that of propo- 
sing laws, which, however just or expedient, will never be 
made, or endeavouring to reduce to rational schemes of go- 
vernment societies which were formed by chance, and are 
conducted by the private passions of those who preside in them* 
He guides the unhappy fugitive from want and persecution, to 
plenty, quiet, and security, and seats him in scenes of peace- 
ful solitude and undisturbed repose. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidst the pleasing sentiments 
which this prospect of retirement suggested to him, to censure 
those crimes which have been generally committed by the 
discoverers of new regions, and to expose the enormous wick- 
edness of making war upon barbarous nations because they 
cannot resist, and of invading countries because they are 
fruitful; of extending navigation only to propagate vice, and 
of visiting distant lands only to lay them waste. He has as-* 
sorted the natural equality of mankind, and endeavoured to 
suppress that pride which inclines men to imagine that right 
is the consequence of power. 

His description of the various miseries which force men to 
seek for refuge in distant countries, affords another instance 
of his proficiency in the important and extensive study of 
human life, and the tenderness with which he recounts them, 
another proof or his humanity and 6enevolence. 

It is observable, that the close of this poem discovers a 
change which experience had made in Mr. Savage's opinions. 
In a poem written by him in his youth, and published in his 
Miscellanies, he declares his contempt of the contracted 
views and narrow prospects of the middle state of life, and 
declares his resolution either to tower like the cedar, or be 
trampled like the shrub; but in this poem, though addressed • 
to a prince, he mentions this state of life as comprising taoat<* 
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who ought most to attract reward, those who merit most the 
confidence of power, and the fiuniliarity of greatness, and 
accidentally mentioning this passage to one of his friends, de~ 
dared, that in his opinion all the virtue of mankind was com- 
prehended in that state. 

In describing villas and gardens, he did not omit to con- 
demn that absurd custom which prevails among the English 
of permitting servants to receive money from strangers for the 
entertainment that they receive, and therefore inserted in hie 
poem these lines : 
But what the flow'ring pride of gardens rare, 
However royal, or however fair, 
If gates, which to access should still give way. 
Ope but, like Peter's paradise, for pay? 
If perquTsited varlets frequent stand, 
And each new walk must a new tax demand } 
What foreign eye but with contempt surveys ? 
What muse shall from oblivion snatch their praise ? 
But before the publication of his performance he recol- 
lected, that the Queen allowed htt garden and cave at Rich- 
mond to be shewn for money, and that she so openly counte- 
nanced the practice, that she had bestowed the privilege of 
Shewing them as a place of profit on a man, whose merit she 
valued herself upon rewarding, though she gave him only the 
liberty of disgracing his country. 

He therefore thought, with more prudence than was often 
exerted by him, that the; 'publication ot these lines might be 
officiously represented as a4 insult upon the Qpeen, to whom 
be owed his life and his subsistence, and that the propriety of 
hisobservation would be no security against the censures which 
the unseasonableness of it might draw upon him j he therefore 
•oppressed the passage in the first edition, but after the Queen's 
death thought the same caution no longer necessary, and reV 
tored Hto the proper place. 

The poem was therefore pAjshed without any political 
4tott«» and inscribed to the PriScej but Mr. Savage, having 
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no friend open whom he could prevail to present it to t&nvlstt 
noetber method Of attracting his observation than the pubti* 
cation of frequent advert is e me nts, and therefore received bo 
reward from hie patron, however generoof on other occasions. 

This disappointment he never mentioned without indigna* 
tion, being hy some means or other confident that the Prince 
waanot ignorant of his address to him, and insinuated, that 
If any advances in popularity couM have been made by dis- 
tinguishing him, he had not written without notice, or without 
reward. 

He was once indiaaito have presented his poem, in person, 
and sent to the printer for a copy witfc that design; but either 
his opinion changed, or his resolutiea deserted him, and he 
continued to resent negjectt without attempting to .larce him- 
self into regard. * 

Nor was the, public much more feveuiftbJ* the* his patron, 
for only seventy-two wereeatd, though the perfbnUBace was 
much commended hy some whose judgatn* iatfertfeimt of 
writing is generally allowed. But Savage easily -reconciled 
himself to mankind without .Imputing any defect to his work, 
by observing that his poem was unluckily -published two, days 
after the .prorogation of the parliament, and by v consequence 
at a time when all those who could be expected, to regard it 
ware uv the hurry of preparing for their departure, or enga- 
ged in taking leave of others upon, their dismiasioa from public 
affairs. 

jtt must fee Jwwew aljajw*<k.ui juetifiaatio* of the »?*-» 
lie, that this j^ormajKeisapt t%e. m os t ew eMe at olJtff * -3rV 
vagie'swotks, apdth^t though- it <^WBot be<feii^ fp^upfcua 
many striking sentiments, n^ajejtv&.linea, aodjnst ohserva* 
tioas, Jt*s ki.gei^t^li^Uu^cienUy p^Mshedinftbe fruajiagg, 
or enlivened iatfce, imagery, , or digesttfli^ the plan. 

Tb^hiapaai^coi^riMe^ b* 

poverty, which was such as very, few could : b we supported 
witheoua], patience, tMit&twjfefe i^njuatltkewwe fcee^nfossed, 
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fifty pounds a year ; a salary which though by no means wjaal 
to the demands of vanity and luxury, is yet found sufficient 
to support families above want, and was undoubtedly more 
than the necessities of life require. 

But no sooner had- he received his pension, than he with- 
drew to his darling privacy, from, which he returned in a short 
time to his former distress, and for some part of the year ge- 
nerally lived by chance, eating only when he was invited to 
the tables of his acquaintances, from which the meanness of 
his dress often excluded him, when the politeness and variety 
of his conversation would have been thought a sufficient re* 
oompence for his entertainment. 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and passed 
the night, sometimes in mean houses, which are set open at 
night to any casual wanderers, sometimes In cellars among the 
riot and filth of the meanest and most profligate of the rabble ; 
and sometimes, when he had not money to support even the 
expences of these receptacles, walked about the streets till 
lie was weary, and lay down in the summer upon a bulk, or 
in the winter with bis associates in poverty, among the ashes 
of a glass-house. 

In this manner were passed those days and those nights 
which nature had enabled him to ba*e employed in elevated 
speculations, useful studies, or pleasing conversation. On a 
bulk, in a cellar, or m a glass-house among thieves and beg- 
gars, was to be found the Author of Thi Wanderer, the 
man of exalted sentiments, extensive views, and curious ob- 
servations ; the man whose remarks on life might have assisted 
the statesman, whose ideas of virtue might have enlightened 
the moralist, whose eloquence might have influenced senates, 
and whose delieacy might hate polished courts. 
• It cannot but be imagined tht£ such necessities might some* 
times force him to disreputable practices; and it is probable 
that these lines in The Wanderer were occasioned by his re- 
flections on his own conduct. ■* • 
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The* imVry leads to happiness, and truth, 

Unequal to the loaf), this languid youth, 

(O, let none censure, if, untried by grief, 

If, amidst woe, untempted by relief,) 

He stoop*d reluctant to low arts of shame, 

Which then, e'en then he scorn'd, and blush'd to name. 

Whoever was acquainted with him was certain to be solici- 
ted for small sums, which the frequency of the request made 
in time considerable, and he was therefore quickly shunned by 
those who were become familiar enough to be trusted with his 
necessities; but his rambling manner of life, and constant 
appearance at houses of public resort, always procured him a 
new succession of friends, whose kindness had not been ex- 
hausted by repeated requests, so that he was seldom absolutely 
without resources, but had in his utmost exigences this com- 
fort, that he always imagined himself sure of speedy relief. 

It was observed that he always asked favours of this kind 
without the least submission or apparent consciousness of de- 
pendence, and that he did not seem to look upon a compliance 
with his request as an obligation that deserved any extraordi- 
nary acknowledgments, but a refusal was resented by him as 
an affront, or complained of as an injury; nor did he readily 
reconcile himself to those who either denied to lend, or gave 
him afterwards any intimation, that they expected to be repaid. 

He was sometimes so far compassionated by those who knew 
both his merit and distresses, that they received him into their 
families, but they soon discovered him to be a very incommo- 
dious inmate; forbeiag always accustomed to an irregular 
manner of life, he could uot confine himself to any stated hours, 
or pay any regard to the rules of a family, but would prolong 
his conversation till midnight, without considering that busi- 
ness might require his friend's ^jflication in the morning ; and, 
when he had persuaded himself to retire to bed, was not, 
without equal difficulty, called up to dinner; it was therefore 
impossible to pay him any distinction without the entire sub* 
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version of all (economy, a kind of establishment which, where* 
ever he went, he alwas appeared ambitious to overthrow. 

It must therefore be acknowledged, in justification of roan** 
kind, that it was not always by the negligence or coldness of 
his friends that Savage was distressed, but because it was in 
reality very difficult to preserve him long in a state of ease. < 
To supply him with money was a hopeless attempt, for no 
sooner did he see himself master of a sum sufficient to set him 
free from care for a day, than he became profuse and luxu- 
rious. When once he had entered a tavern, or engaged in a 
scheme of pleasure, he never retired till want of money obliged 
him to some new expedient. If he was entertained in a family, 
nothing was any longer to be regarded there but amusements 
a»d jollity ; wherever Savage entered he immediately expected 
that order and business should fly before him, that all should 
thenceforward be left to hazard, and that no dull principle of 
domestic management should be opposed to his inclination, or 
intrude upon his gaiety. 

His distresses, however afflictive, never dejected him 5 in 
his lowest state he wanted not spirit to assert the natural dig- 
nity of wit, and was always ready to repress that insolence 
which superiority of fortune incited, and to trample that repu- 
tation which rose upon any other basis than that of merit: he 
never admitted any gross familiarities, or submitted to be 
treated otherwise than as an equal. Once, when he was with- 
out lodging, meat, or clothes, one of his friends, a man not 
indeed remarkable for moderation in his prosperity, left a 
message, that he desired to see him about nine in the morning. 
Savage knew that his intention was to assist him, but was very 
much disgusted that he should presume to prescribe the hour 
of his attendance, and, I believe, refused to visit him, and re- 
jected his kindness. 

The same invincible tempt*, whether firmness or obstinacy, 

appeared in his conduct to the Lord Tyrconnel, from whom 

. fee very frequently demanded that' the allowance which was 

oace paid him should be restored, but with whom he never 

appeared to entertain for a moment the thought of soliciting a 
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reesabiliation, an* whom hetreated at once with ail the haugh- 
tiness o( superiority, and all the bitterness of resentment. lie 
wimt to him not in a sty Le of supplication or respect, but of 
reproach, menace and contempt ; and appeared determined* if 
ever* he regained- his allowance* to hold it only by the right a£ 
conquest. 

As many mere can discover, that a man is richer than that 
he is wiser than themselves, saperiority of understanding is not 
so readily acknowledged as that of fortune ; nor is that haugh- 
tiness, which the consciousness of great abilities incites, borne 
with the game sabmassion as the tyranny of affluence; and 
therefore Savage, by asserting his claim to deference and 
regard, and by treating these with contempt whom better for- 
tune animated to- rebel against him, did net fail to raise a great 
number of enemies in the different classes of mankind. Those 
who thought themeefcves raised above him by the advantages of 
riches, hated him because tbey found no protection from the 
petulance of his wit. Those who were esteemed for their 
writings feared him aa a critic, and maligned him as a rival, 
and almost all the smaller wise were his professed enemies. 

Among these Mr. Miller so for indulged his resentment as 
to introduce him in a farce, and direct him to be persona- 
ted on the stage in a dress tike that which he then wore; a 
mean insult, which only insinuated that Savage had but one 
coat, and which was therefore despised by him rather than 
resented; for though he wrote a lampoon against Miller, he* 
never printed it: and as no other person ought to prosecute 
that revenge from which, the person who was injured desisted,, 
I shall not preserve what Mr. Savage suppressed; of which 
the publication would indeed have been a punishment too se- 
vere for so impotent an assault. 

The great hardships of poverty were to Savage not the want 
of lodging or of food, but the neglect and- contempt which it 
drew upon him. He complained that as his affairs grew des- 
perate, he found his reputation for capacity visibly decline; 
that his opinion m negations of criticism was no longer regard* 
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•d, when his coat was eot of fesbion; and that those who in- 
the interval of his prosperity were always encouraging him to 
great undertakings by encomiums on his genius and assurances 
of success, now received any mention of his designs witb 
coldness, thought that the subjects on which he proposed to* 
write were very difficult $ and were ready to inform him, that 
the event of a poem was uncertain, that an author ought to 
employ much time in consideration of his plan, and not pre- 
sume to sit down to write in confidence of a few cursory ideas,, 
and a superficial- knowledge; difficulties were started on aU 
sides, and he was no longer qualified foe any performance but 
The Volunteer; Laureat. 

Yet even this kind of contempt never depressed him ; for be 
always preserved a steady confidence in bis own capacity, and 
believed nothing above bis reach which he should at any time 
earnestly endeavour to attain. He formed schemes of the 
same kind with regard to knowledge and to fortune, and flattered 
himself with ad? ances to be made in science, aa with riches to 
be enjoyed in some distant period of has life. For the acooisi- 
tion of knowledge be was indeed for better qualified than .for 
that of riches; for be was naturally inquisitive and desirous of 
the conversation of those from whom any information was to 
be obtained, but by no means solicitous toimptevethose oppor- 
tunities that were sometimes offered of raising his fortune; 
and he was remarkably retentive of his ideas,, which, wnen 
one© he was in possession of them* rarely forsook him ; a quality 
which could never be communicated to his money. 

While he was thus wearing out his life in expectation that 
the Queen, would some time recollect her promise, he had 
recourse to the usual practice of writers, and published pro- 
posals for printing his works by subscription* to which he was 
encouraged by the success of many who. had not a better, right 
to the favour of the public ; . but whatever was the reason ha 
did not find the world equally inclined to favour him, and he 
observed with some discontent, that though he offered his ' 
work* at half aguinea> he was, able to procure but a small 
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naraber m comparison with those who subscribed twice at 
much to Duck. 

Nor was it without indignation that he saw his proposals 
•neglected by the Queen, who patronised Mr. Duck'* with un- 
common ardor, and incited a competition among those who 
attended the court, who should most promote his interest, and 
who should first offer a subecriptidh. This was a distinction 
to which Mr. Savage made no scruple of asserting that his birth, 
his misfortunes, and his genius gave him a fairer title than could 
he pleaded by bira on whom it was conferred 
-Savage's applications were however not universally unsuc- 
cessful; for some of the nobility countenanced his design, en- 
couraged his proposals, and subscribed with great liberality. 
He related of the Duke of Chandos particularly, that, upon 
receiving his proposals, he sent him ten guineas. 

But the money which bis subscriptions afforded hhn was not 
less volatile than that which he received from bisother schemes; 
whenever a subscription was paid him he went to a tavern, and 
as money so- collected is necessarily received in small sums, 
he never was able to send bis poems to the press, but for ma- 
ny years continued his solicitation, and squandered whatever 
he obtained. 

This project of printing his works was frequently revived, 
- and is his proposals grew obsolete,, new ones were printed 
with fresher dates. To form schemes for the publication was 
> one of* his favourite amusements, nor was he ever more at ease 
than when,witbany friend who readily fell in with his schemes, 
he was adjusting the print, forming tbe advertisements, and 
regulating the dispersion of his new edition, which he really 
intended some time to publish, and which, as long as experi- 
ence had shewn him the impossibility of printing the volume 
together, he at last determined to divide into weekly or month- 
ly numbers, that the profits of the first might supply the ex- 
pencesof the next 

Thus he spent his time in mean expedients and tormenting 
suspense, living for tbe greatest part in fear of prosecutions 
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from bis creditors, and consequently skulking in obscure parts 
of the town, of which he was no stra£er to the remotest . cor- 
ners. But wherever he came his address secured htm friends, 
whom his necessities soon alienated, so that he bad perhaps 
a more numerous acquaintance than any man ever before at* 
tained, there being scarcely any pet-son eminent on any ac- 
count to whom he was not known, or whose character he was 
not in some degree able to delineate. 

To the acquisition oi this extensive acquaintance every cir- 
cumstance of his life contributed. He excelled in the arts of 
conversation, and therefore willingly practised them : He had 
seldom any home, or even a lodging in which he could be 
private, and therefore was driven into public-houses for too 
common conveniences of life, and supports of nature. He 
was always ready to comply wRb every invitation, having no 
employment to with-hold him, and often no money to provide 
for himself; and by dining with one company, he never fai- 
led of obtaining an introduction into another. 

Thus dissipated was his tife, and thus casnal his subsistence £ 
yet did not the distraction of his views hinder him from re- 
flection, nor the uncertainty of his condition depress his gaiety. 
When he had wandered about without any fortunate adventure 
by which he was led into a tavern, he sometimes retired into 
the fields, and was able to employ his mind in study, or amuse 
it with pleasing imaginations ; and seldom appeared to be me-* 
lancholy, but when some sudden misfortune had just fallen 
upon him, and even then in a few moments he would disen- 
tangle himself from his perplexity, adopt the subject of con- 
versation, and apply bis mind wholly to the object that others 
presented to it. 

This life, unhappy as it may be steady imagined, was yet 
imbittered in 1738, with new calamities. The death of the 
Queen deprived him of all the prospects of preferment with 
which be so long entertained his imagination; and as Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole had before given him reason to believe that be 
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never intended the performance of his promise, he was iww 
'abandoned again to fortfle. 

He was however, at that time, supported by a friend ; and 
as it was not his custom to look oat for distant calamities, or to 
feel any other pain than that which forced itself apon his senses,* 
he was not much afflicted at his loss, and perhaps comforted 
himself that his pension wonld be now continued without the 
annual tribute of a panegyric. 

Another expectation contributed likewise to support him : he 
had taken a resolution to write a second tragedy upon the story 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, in which he preserved a few lines of 
his former play ; but made a total alteration of the plan, added 
pew incidents, and introduced new characters 5 so that it was 
a new -tragedy, not a revival of the former. 

Many of his friends blamed him for not making choice of 
another subject ; but in vindication of himself, he asserted, that 
it was not easy to find a better ; and that he thought it bis inter- 
rest to extinguish the memory of toe first tragedy, which he 
could only do by writing one less defective upon the same 
story j by which he should entirely defeat the artifice of the 
booksellers, who after tbe death of any author of reputation, are 
always industrious to swell his works, by uniting his worst pro- 
ductions with his best. 

In the execution of this scheme however, he proceeded but 
Slowly, and probably only employed himself upon it when he 
could find no other amusement ; but be pleased himself with 
counting the profits, and perhaps imagined, that the theatrical 
reputation which he was about to acquire, would be equivalent 
to all that he had lost by the death of his patroness. k 

He did not, in confidence of his approaching riches, neglect 
the measures proper to secure the continuance of his pension, 
though some of his favourers thought him culpable for omiu 
ting to write on her death; but on ber birth-bay next year, bo 
gave a proof of tbe solidity of his judgment, and the power of 
his genius* He knew that the track of elegy had been so long 
beaten, that it was impossible to travel in it without treading • 
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in the footsteps of those who had gone before him ; and that 
therefore it was necessary, that he might distinguish himself 
from the herd of encomiasts, to find out some new walk of fune- 
ral panegyric. 

This difficult task he performed in such a manner, that his 
poem may be justly ranked among the best pieces that the 
death of princes has produced. By transferring the mention of 
her death to her birth-day, he has formed a happy combina- 
tion of topics, which any other man would have thought it very 
difficult to connect in one view ; but which he has united in 
such a manner, that the relation between them appears natu- 
ral ; and it may be justly said, that what no other man would 
have thought on, it now appears scarcely possible for any man 
to miss. 

The beauty of this peculiar combination of images is so 
masterly, that it is sufficient to set this poem above censure ; 
and therefore it is not necessary to mention many other deli- 
cate touches which may be found in it, and which would de- 
servedly be admired in any other performance. 

To these proofs of his genius may be added, from the same 
poem, an instance of his prudence, an excellence for which he 
was not so often distinguished ; he does not forget to remind 
the King m the most delicate and artful manner of continuing 
his pension. 

With regard to the success of this address, he was for some 
time in suspense; but was in no great degree solicitous about 
it; and continued his labor upon his new tragedy with great 
tranquillity, till the friend, who had for a considerable time 
eopported him, removing his family to another place, took 
-occasion to dismiss htm. It then became necessary to enquire 
more diligently what was determined in his affair, having 
reason to suspect that no great favour was intended him, be- 
cause he had not received his pension at the usual time. 

It is said, that he did not take those methods of retrieving 

1iis interest, which were most likely to succeed; and some of 

those who were employed in the Exchequer, cautioned him 

against too much violence in his proceedings ; but Mr. Savage 

K 
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who seldom regulated his conduct by the advice of others, 
gave way to his passion, and demanded of Sir Robert Walpole, 
at his levee, the reason of the distinction that was made be- 
tween him and the other pensioners of the Queen, with a de- 
gree of roughness, which perhaps determined him to withdraw 
what had been only delayed. 

Whatever was the crime of which he was accused or sus- 
pected, and whatever influence was employed against him, 
he received soon after an account that took from him all hopes 
of regaining his pension ; and he had now no prospects of sub- 
sistence but from his play, and he knew no way of living for 
the time required to finish it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this man, deprived of an 
estate and title by a particular law, exposed and abandoned 
by a mother, defrauded by a mother of a fortune which his 
father had allotted him, he entered the world without a friend; 
and though his abilities forced themselves into esteem and re- 
putation, he was never able to obtain any real advantage, 
and whatever prospects arose, were always intercepted as he 
began to approach them. The King's intentions in his favour 
were frustrated ; his Dedication to the Prince, whose gene- 
rosity on every other occasion was eminent, procured him no re- 
ward 5 Sir Robert Walpole, who valued himself upon keeping 
his promise to others, broke it to him without regret ; and 
, the bounty of the Queen was, after her death, withdrawn 
from him, and from him only. 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore not only with 
decency, but with cheerfulness, nor was his gaiety clouded 
even by his last disappointments, though he was in a short 
time reduced to the lowest degree of distress ; and often wanted 
both lodging and food. At this time he gave another instance 
jof the insurmountable obstinacy of his spirit ; his clothes were 
worn out, and he received notice, that at a coffee-house some 
clothes and linen were left for him ; the person who sent them, 
did not, 1 believe, inform him to whom he was to be obliged, that 
he might spare the perplexity of acknowledging the benefit ^ 
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tout though the offer was so far generous, it was made with some 
neglect of ceremonies, which Mr. Savage so much resented, 
that he refused the present, and declined to enter the house, 
till the clothes that had been designed for him were taken away. 
His distress was now publicly known, and his friends, there- 
* fore, thought it proper to concert some measures for his re- 
lief; and one of tbem wrote a letter to him, in which he ex- 
pressed his concern ' for the miserable withdrawing of his 
' pension ;> and gave him hopes, that in a short time he should 
find himself supplied with a competence, ' without any depen- 
' dance on those little creatures which we are pleased to call 
'the Great.' 

The scheme proposed for this happy and independent sub- 
sistence, was, that he should retire into Wales, and receive 
an allowance of fifty pounds a year, to be raised by subscrip- 
tion, on which he was to live privately in a cheap place, 
without aspiring any more to affluence, or having any farther 
care of reputation. 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though with inten- 
tions very different from those of his friends; for they propo- 
sed that he should continue an exile from London for ever, 
and spend all the remaining part of his life at Swansea; -hut 
he designed only to take the opportunity, which their scheme 
offered him, of retreating for a short time, that he might 
prepare his play for the stage, and his other works for the 
press, and then to return to London to exhibit his tragedy, 
and live upon the profits of his own labor. 

With regard to his works, he proposed very great improve- 
ments, which would have required much time, or great ap- 
plication; and when he had finished them, he designed to do 
justice to his subscribers, by publishing them according to 
his proposals. 

As he was ready to entertain himself with future pleasures, 
he bad planned out a scheme of life for the country, of which 
be bad no knowledge but from pastorals and songs. He ima- 
fme$i that he should be transported to scenes of flowery feli- 
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city, like those which one poet has reflected to another, ant 
had projected a perpetual round of innocent pleasures of which 
he suspected do interruption from pride, or ignorance, or brur 
tality. 

With these expectations he was so enchanted, that ween 
he was once gently reproached by a friend for submitting to 
live upon a subscription, and advised rather by a resolute ex- 
ertion of his abilities to support himself, he could not bear to 
debar himself from the happiness which was to be found in 
the calm of a cottage, or lose the opportunity of listening, 
without intermission, to the melody of the nightingale, which 
he believed was to be heard from every bramble, and which be 
did not fail to mention as a very important part of the happi- 
ness of a country life. 

While this scheme was ripening, his friends directed him 
to take a lodging in the liberties of the Fleet, that he mighjt 
be secure from his creditors, and sent him every Monday a 
guinea, which he commonly spent before the next morning, 
end trusted, after his usual manner, the remaining part of the 
week to the bounty of fortune. 

He now began very sensibly to feel the miseries of denes* 
dance: Those by whom he was to be supported, began to 
prescribe to him with an air of authority, which he knew 
aot how decently to resent, nor patiently to bear; and he 
anon discovered from the conduct of most of his subscribers, 
that he was yet in the bands of ' little creatures.' 

Of the insolence that he was obliged to suffer, he gave, 
many instances, of which none appeared to raise his indigna- 
tion to a greater height, than the method which was taken of 
burnishing him with clothes. Instead of consulting him, and 
allowing him to send a taylor his orders for what they thought 
proper to allow him, they proposed to send for a taylor to take 
jkis measure, and then to consult how they should equip him. 
. This treatment was not very delicate, nor was it such as 
Savage's humanity would have suggested to him on a like oc«- 
eatiott ; hut it fcadaoarcejy deseivedmenJ^oa, had it net, bf 
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affecting him in an uncommon degree, shewn the peculiarity 
of his character. Upon hearing the design that was foi taed, 
he came to the lodging, of a friend with the moat violent agoniefl 
of rage ; and being asked what it could be that gave him such 
disturbance, he replied with the utmost vehemence of iudig-i 
nation, ' That they bad sent for a taylor to measure him.' 

How the affair ended was never enquired, for fear of renew-* 
ing his uneasiness. It is probable, that, upon recollection, he 
submitted with a good grace to what he could not avoid, and 
that he discovered no resentment where he had' no power. 

He was, however, not bumbled to implicit and universal 
eompttauce ; for when the gentleman} who had first informed 
him of the design to support him by a subcription, attempted 
to procure a reconciliation with the Lord Tyrconnel, he could 
by. no means be prevailed upon to comply with the measure* 
that were proposed. 

A letter was .written for him* to Sir William Lemon, tQ 
prevail upon him to interpose bisgood offices with Lord Tyrcon-«. 
Del, in which he solicited Sir William's assistance, ' for a mail 
' who really needed it as much as any man could well do ;' and 
informed him, that he was retiring ' for ever to a place where 

* be should no more trouble his relations, friends, or enemies ;' 
he confessed, that bis passion had betrayed him to some conduct 
witfe regard to Lord Tyrconnet, ' for which he could not but 

• heartily ask his pardon f and as be imagined Lord Tyrooftt 
•el's passion might be yet so high, that he would not ' receive 9 
letter from him*' begged that Sir William would endeavour to 
soften him j and expressed his hopes that he would comply 
with his request, and that ' so small a relation would not hardfts 
' his heart against him.' 

That any man should presume to dictates letter to him, wa» 
not very agreeable to Mr. Savage ; and therefore he was, De- 
fer* he had opened H, not much inclined to approve it. But 
whan be read U, he found it contained aeatunfiata «ntirel|r 

* By Mr. Pope. 
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opposite to hisown ; and, as he asserted, to the troth ; and there* 
lore instead of copying it, wrote his friend a letter full of mascu- 
line resentment and warm expostulations. He very justly obser- 
ved, that the style was too supplicatory, and the representation, 
too abject, and that he ought at least to have made him com- 
plain with ' the dignity of a gentleman in distress. 1 He declared 
that he would not write the paragraph in which he was to ask 
Lord Tyrconnel's pardon ; for ' he despised his pardon, and 
' therefore could not heartily, and would not hypocritically, ask 
' it.* He remarked, that his friend' made a very unreasonable 
distinction between himself and him ; for, says he, when you 
mention men of high rank ' in your own character,** they 
are 1 ' those little creatures whom we are pleased to call toe 
- great ;' but when you address them ' in mine,' no servility is 
Sufficiently humble. He then with great propriety explained 
the ill consequences which might be expected from such a 
letter, which his relations would print in their own defence, 
and which would for ever be produced as a full answer to all 
that he should allege against them ; for he always intended to 
publish a minute account of the treatment which he had recei- 
ved. It is to be remembered, to the honour of the gentleman 
by whom this letter was drawn up, that he yielded to Mr. 
Savage's reasons, and agreed that it ought to be suppressed.' 

After many alterations and delays, a subscription was at 
length raised, which did not amount to -fifty pounds a year, 
though twenty- were paid by one gentleman; such was the. 
generosity of mankind, that what had been done by a player 
without solicitation, could not now be effected by application 
and interest; and Savage had a great numberto court and toobey 

,. for a pension less than that which Mrs. Oldfield paid him 
•without exacting any servilities. 

Mr. Savage however was satisfied, and willing to retire* 
and was convinced that the allowance, though scanty, Would 
he more than sufficient for him, being now determined to com- 
mence a regid economist, and to live according to the exact- 

. est rules of frugality; 'for nothing was in his opinion mora 
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contemptible than a man, who, when he knew -his income, 
exceeded it ; and yet he confessed, that instances of such fol- 
ly were too common, and lamented that some men were not 
to be trusted with their own money. 

Full of these salutary resolutions, he left London in July 
1759, having taken leave with great tenderness of his friends, 
and parted from the Author of this Narrative with tears in his 
•eyes. He was furnished with fifteen guineas, and informed, 
that they would be sufficient, not only for theexpence of his 
journey, but for his support in Wales for some time ; and that 
there remained but little more of the first collection. He promis- 
ed a strict adherence to his maxims of parsimony, and went a- 
way in the stage-coach ; nor did his friends expect to hear 
from him, till he informed them of his arrival at Swansea. 

But when they least expected, arrived a letter dated the 
fourteenth day after his departure, in which he sent them 
word, that he was yet upon the road, and without money; 
and that he therefore could not proceed without a remittance. 
They then sent him the money that was in their hands, with 
which he was enabled to reach Bristol, from whence he was 
to go to Swansea by water. 

At Bristol he found an embargo laid upon the shipping, so 
that he could not immediately obtain a passage ; and being 
therefore obliged to stay there some time, he, with his usual 
felicity, ingratiated himself with many of the principal inha- 
bitants, was invited to their houses, distinguished at their pub- 
Jjc feasts, and treated with a regard that gratified bis vanity, 
and therefore easily engaged his affection. 

He began very early after his retirement to complain of the 
conduct of his friends in London, and irritated many of them 
so much by his letters, that they withdrew, however honour- 
ably, their contributions $ and it is believed, that little more 
wasjfaidhim than the twenty pounds a year, which were al* 
4owed him by the gentleman who proposed the subscription. - 

After some stay at Bristol he retired to Swansea, the place 
originally proposed for his residence, where be lived about* 
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fettrverytauch dissatisfied with the diminution ofhie salary ; but 
contracted, as in other places, acquaintance with those who 
were most distinguished in that country, among whom he has 
celebrated Mr. Powel and Mrs. Jones, by some verses 
which he inserted in The Gentleman's Magazine. 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which two acts were 
wanting when he left London, and was desirous of coming to 
tow* to bring it upon the stage. This design was very warmly 
opposed, and he was advised by his chief benefactor to pot it 
into the hands of Mr. Thomson and Mr. Mallet, that it might 
be fitted for the stage, and to allow his friends to receive die 
profits, oat of which an annual pension should be paid him. 

This proposal he rejected with the utmost contempt. He 
was by no means convinced that the judgment of those to 
whom he was required to submit, was superior to his own. 
He was now determined, as he expressed it, to be c no longer 
4 kept in leading strings,' and had no elevated idea of ' his 
' bounty,' who proposed to ' pension him out of the profits of 
' his own labor.* 

He attempted m Wales to promote a subscription for his 
works, and had once hopes of success; bat m a short time af- 
terwards formed a resolution of leaving that part of the coun- 
try, to which he thought it not reasonable to be confined for 
the gratification of those, who, having promised him a liberal 
income, had no sooner banished him to a remote corner, than 
they reduced his attewance to a salary scarcely equal to the 
necessities of 4ife. 

His resentment ofthis treatment, which, in his own opinion 
act least, he had not deserved, was such, that he broke off all 
correspondence with most of his contributors, and appe ar ed 
to consider them as persecutors and oppressors ; and fn the 
latter part of "his life declared, that their conduct toward him, 
emoe his departure from London, ' had been perfidiousnefe 
* improving on perfidiousness,und4mtamaafty on inhumanity* 
It is not to be supposed, that the necessities of Mr. Savage 
did not sometimes incite him to satirical exaggerations of the 
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Behaviour tit those by whotfr he thought Mnrtelf reduced to 
them. But it must be granted, that the diminution of his allow- 
ance was a great hardship, and that those who' withdrew rfteir 
Subscription from a mail, who, upon the faith of their promise, 
&a\? gone into a kind of banishment, and abandoned all those 
by whom he had been before relieved in his distresses, WiU find 
it no easy task to vindicate their conduct. 

It may be alleged, and' perhaps justly, that he was petulant 
*rid contemptuous, that he more frequently reproached his sub- 
scribers for not giving him more, than thanked them for what 
tie received ; but it is to be remembered, that this conduct, and 
this is the worst charge that can be drawn up against him, <\\A 
them no real injury ; and that it therefore ought rather to haf e" 
been pitied than resented, at least the resentment a might 
provoke ought to have been generous- and manly ; epithets 
which his conduct will hardly deserve that starves the matt 
whom he lias persuaded to put himself into his power. 

It might have been reasonably demanded by Savage, that. 
Qiey should', before they had taken away what they pro- 
mised, have replaced him in his former state, that they 
Should have taken no advantages from the situation t© which 
the appearance of their kindness had reduced him, and that he 
should have been recalled to London before he was aban- 
doned. He might justly represent, that he ought to have been 
considered as a lion in the toils, and demand to be released 
before the dogs should be loosed upon him. 

He endeavoured, indeed, to release himself, and' With an 
intent to return to London, went to Bristol, where a repetition 
of the kindness which he had formerly found, invited him to 
stay. He was not only caressed and treated, but had a collec- 
tion made for him of about thirty pounds, with which it had 
been happy if be had immediately departed for London ; but 
bis negligence did not suffer him to consider, that such proofs of 
kindness were not often to be expected, and that this ardour of 
benevolence was in a great degree the effect of noyelty, and 
might, probably, bte every day less; and therefore he took no 
care to improve the happy time, but was encouraged by one 
L 
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favour to hope for another, till at length generosity was 
exhausted, and officiousness wearied. 

Another part of his misconduct was the practice of prolong- 
ing his visits to unseasonable hours, and disconcerting all the 
families into which he was admitted. This was an error in a 
place of commerce which all the charms of his conversation 
could not compensate; for what trader would purchase such 
airy satisfaction by the loss of solid gain, which must he the 
consequence of midnight merriment, as those hours which 
were gained at night were generally lost in the morning ? 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiosity of the inhabitants, was 
% gratified found the number of his friends daily decreasing, per- 
haps without suspecting for what reason their conduct was 
altered j for he still continued to harass, with his nocturnal 
intrusions, those that yet countenanced him, and- admitted 
him to their houses. 

But he did not spend all the time of his residence at Bristol 
in visits or at taverns, for he sometimes retarned to his studies, 
and began several considerable designs. When he felt an in- 
clination to write, he always retired from the knowledge of his 
friends, and lay hid in an obscure part of the suburbs, till he 
found himself again desirous of company, to which it is likely 
that intervals of absence made him more welcome. 

He was always full of his design of returning to London to 
bring his tragedy upon the stage y but having neglected to de- 
part with the money that was raised for him, he could not after- 
wards procure a sum sufficient to defray the expences of his 
journey ; nor perhaps would a fresh supply have had any other 
effect, than, by putting immediate pleasures in his power, to 
have driven the thoughts of his journey out of his mind. 

While he was thus spending the day in contriving a scheme 
for the morrow, distress stole upon him by imperceptible de- 
grees. His conduct had already wearied some of those who 
were at first enamoured of his conversation ; but he might per- 
haps, still have devolved to others, whom he might have enter- 
tained with equal success, had not the decay of his clothes made 
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it no longer consistent with their vanity to admit him to their 
tables, or to associate with him in public places. He now began 
to find every man from home at whose house he called ; and 
was therefore no longer able to procure the necessaries of life, 
but wandered about the town slighted and neglected in quest 
of a dinner which he did not always obtain. 

To complete his misery he was pursued by the officers for 
small debts which he had contracted ; and was therefore obliged 
to withdraw from the small number of friends from whom he 
had still reason to hope for favours. His custom was to lie in 
bed the greatest part of the day, and to go out in the dark with 
the utmost privacy, and after having paid his visit return again 
before morning to his lodging, which was in the garret of an 
obscure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined on the other, 
he suffered the utmost extremities of poverty, and often fasted 
to long that he was seized with faintness, and had lost his appe- 
tite, not being able to bear the smell of meat, till the action of 
his stomach was restored by a cordial. 

In this distress he received a remittance of five pounds from 
London, with which he provided himself a decent coat, and 
determined to go to London, but unhappily spent his money 
at a favourite tavern. Thus was he again confined to Bristol, 
where he was every day hunted by bailiffs. In this exigence 
he once more found a friend, who sheltered him in his house, 
though at the usual inconveniences with which his company 
was attended ; for he could neither be persuaded to go to bed 
in the night, nor to rise in the day. 

It is observable, that in these various scenes of misery, he 
was always disengaged and cheerful : he at some times pur- 
sued his studies, and at others continued or enlarged his epis- 
tolary correspondence, nor was he ever so far dejected as to 
endeavour to procure an increase of his allowance by any other 
methods than accusations and reproaches. 

He had now' no longer any hopes of assistance from his 
friends at Bristol, who as merchants, and by consequence 
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sufficiently studious of profit, cannot be supposed to nave loot- 
ed with much compassion upon negligence and extravagance, 
•r to think any excellence equivalent to a fault of such conee- 
onence as neglect of economy. It is natural to imagine, that 
many of those who would nave relieved his real wants, were* 
discouraged from the exertion of their benevolence by obser- 
vation ©f the use which was made of their favours, and con- 
viction that relief would only be momentary* and that the 
same necessity would <tuickly return. 

At last he quitted the house of his friend, and returned to> 
bis lodging at the inn, still intending to set out in a lew days 
for London; but on the 10th of January 1742-3, having been, 
ax supper with two of his friends, he was at his return to bis 
lodgings arrested for a debt of about eight pounds, which he 
owed at a coffee-house, and conducted to the house of a sheriff's 
officer. The account which be gives of this misfortune, in a 
letter to one of the gentlemen with whom he had supped, j* 
too remarkable to be omitted, 

' It was not a little unfortunate for me, that 1 spent yestejs 

* day's evening with you j because the hour hindered we from 
' entering on my new lodging j however, I have now got one, 
' but such an one, as I believe nobody would chuse. 

' I was arrested at the suit of Mrs, Read, just as I was go* 
' ing up stairs to bed, at Mr. Bowyerto; but taken in so private 
' a manner, that 1 believe nobody at the White lion is apprit 
' sed of it. Though I let the officers know the strength (or rjfcr 
' ther weakness) ofjmy pocket, yet they treated me with the 
' utmost civility, and even when they conducted me to con» 
' jgnement, it was in such a manner, that I verily believe I 
'.could have escaped, which 1 would rather be ruined than, 
'have done, notwithstanding the whole amount of my finan* 
' ces was but threepence halfpenny. 

* Iu the first place 1 must insist, that you will iiwiustriousiy 

* conceal this from Mrs, S — —-a, because, I would not bfw* 
' her good nature suffer that pain, which, J know, the woajd 
' J* apt la felon this occejJOfe 
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•Next, 1 conjure you, (tear Sir, by ail the ties of friendship* 
4 by no means to have one uneasy thought -on myacooentf 
' but to have the same pleasantry of countenance aod unruffled 
' serenity of mind, which (God be praised !) I have in this, 
' «od have had in a much severer calamity. Furthermore, 1 

* charge you, if you value my friendship as truly as 1 do yours, 
4 not to utter or even harbour the least resentment against Mrs. 

* Read. 1 believe she has ruined me, but I freely forgive her$ 
4 nod (though 1 will never more have any intimacy with her) 
' would, at a due distance, rather do hor an not ef good* than iH 
' wilk Lastly (pardon the expression). I absolutely command 

* you not to offer me any pecuniary assistance, nor te attempt 
4 getting me any from any one of your friends. At another 
' time, or op any other occasion, you may, dear friend, b# 
' well assured, I would rather write to you in the submissive 
' style of a request, than that of a peremptory command, 

' however, that my truly valuable friend may not think I 

* am too proud to ask a favour, let me entreat yon to let ma 

* Jheve your boy to attend me for this day, uot oafy for the 
' sake of paving me the espeoce of porters, but for the deli* 

* very of some letters to people whose names I would not have 

* known to strangers. 

* The civil treatment I have thus far met from these, whose 
' prison** 1 am, makes me thankful to the Almighty, that, 
4 though be has thought fit to visit me (en my birth night) with 
4 affliction, yet (such is his gnat goodness () my affliction to 
' not without alleviating circumstances. 1 mmtanr not, but 
' am aH resignation to the divine will. As to the world, I hope 
'that I shall be endued by heaven with that pretence of mind, 
4 that serene dignity m misfortune, that constitutes the can* 
' racter of a true nobleman; a dignity far beyond that of eo- 
4 renets 5 a nobility arising from the just principles of phflo- 
'sophy, refined and exalted by those of Christianity. , — 

He continued five days at the officer's, in hopes that he 
should be able to procure bail, and avoid the necessity of go- 
ing to prison. The state m whieh he passed his time, and 
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the treatment which he received are very justly expressed 
by him in a letter which he wrote to a friend : ' The whole 
' day,' says he, ' has been employed in various peoples' fil- 

• ling my head with their foolish chimerical systems, which 
' has obliged mo coolly (as far as nature will admit) to digest, 
' and accommodate myself to, every different person's way of 
- thinking; hurried from one wild system to another, till it 
' has quite made a chaos of my imagination, and nothing 

• done — promised — disappointed— ordered to send every hour, 

• from one part of the town to the other.' 

When bis friends, who bad hitherto caressed and applauded, 
found that to give bail and pay the debt was the same, they 
all refused to preserve him from a prison, at the expence of 
eight pounds j and therefore after having been for some time 
at the officer's house, ' at an immense expence,' as he observes 
in his letter, he was at length removed to Newgate. 

This expence he was enabled to support by the generosity 
of Mr. Nash at Bath, who, upon receiving from him an ac- 
count of his condition, immediately sent him five guineas, and 
promised to promote his subscription at Bath with aH his inter- 
est. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at least a freedom 
from suspense, and rest from the disturbing vicissitudes of hope 
and disappointment 5 he now found that his friends were only 
companions, who were willing to share his gaiety, but not to 
partake of his misfortunes; and therefore he no longer ex- 
pected any assistance from them. 

It must however be observed of one gentleman, that he of- 
fered to release him by paying the debt, but that Mr. Savage 
would not consent, I suppose, because he thought be had 
been before too burthensome to him. 

He was offered by some of his friends, that a collection 
should be made for his enlargement, but he ' treated the pro- 
posal,' and declared,* « that he should again treat it, with d»- 

* In a letter qfter his confinement. 
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4 dain. As to writing any mendicant letters, he had too 
' high a spirit, and determined only to write to some minis- , 
4 ters of state, to try to re gain his pension.' 

He continued to complain* of those that had sent him into 
the country, and objected to them, that he had * lost the pro- 
fits of his play which had been finished three years j» and in 
another letter declares his resolution to publish a pamphlet, 
that the world might know how * he had been used.' 

This pamphlet was never written, for he in a very short time 
recovered his usual tranquillity, and cheerfully applied himself 
to more inoffensive studies. He indeed steadily declared, that 
he was promised a yearly allowance of fifty pounds, and ne- 
ver received half the sum ; but he seemed to resign himself 
to that as well as to other misfortunes, and lose the remem- 
brance of it in his amusements and employments. 

The cheerfulness with which he bore his confinement, ap- 
pears from the following letter which he wrote, January 30th, 
to one of his friends in London : 

' I now write to you from my confinement in Newgate, 
' where I have been ever since Monday last was se'en-night, 
4 and where I enjoy myself with much more tranquillity than 
' I have known for upwards of a twelvemonth past ; having a 
' room entirely to myself, and pursuing the amusement of 
' my poetical studies, uninterrupted and agreeable to my 
4 mind. I thank the Almighty, 1 am now all collected in 
' myself, and though my person is in confinement, my mind 
' can expatiate on ample and useful subjects with all the free- 
' dom imaginable. 1 am now more conversant with the Nine 

* than ever ; and if, instead of a Newgate-bird, I may be 
' allowed to be a bird of the Muses, I assure you, Sir, I sing 
4 very freely in my cage ; sometimes indeed in the plaintive 
4 notes of the nightingale ; but, at others, in the cheerful 

* strainsof the lark.' 

In another letter he observes, that he ranges from one sub* 
ject to another, without confiniog himself to any particular 
* Letter January 15. 
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task, and that he was employe* one week oport one attempt, 
and the next upon another. 

Surely the fortitude of this maa deserves-, at least, to lie 
mentioned with applause j and Whatever faults may be htfpu- 
ted to htm, the virtue of suifering well* cannot be denied him*. 
The two powers which, in the opinion of Epictetus, eo** 
itituted a wise man, are those of bearing and 1 forbearing-, 
which cannot indeed be affirmed to have- been equally posses- 
sed by Savage; and indeed* the want of one obliged ttwr very 
frequently to practise the other* 

He was treated by Mt. Dagg, the keeper Of tile prison. Wit* 
great humanity ; was supported' by him- at his own table with- 
out any certainty of recompence, had a room te himself, to* 
which he could at any time retire from aU disturbanee* was* 
allowed to stand at the doer of the prison, and sometime* 
taken- out into the field*, so that be suffered fewer hardships 
ia prison, than he had? been accustomed to undergo in the 
greatest part of his life. 

The keeper did not confine his benevolence tb a gentle exe- 
cution of his office, but made some overtures to the- creditor 
for his release, but without effect ; and continued, during the' 
Whole 1 time of his imprisonment, to treat him with the utmost 
tenderness and civility; 

Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable in that state which 
makes it most difficult : and therefore the humanity of a gaoler 
certainly deserves this public attestation ; and the man, whose 
heart has not been hardened by such an employment, maybe 
justly proposed'as a pattern of benevolence. If any inscrip- 
tion was once engraved to the ' honest toll-gatherer,' less 
honors ought not to be paid *tb the tender gaoler.' 

Mr. Savage very frequently received visits, and sometimes 
presents from his acquaintances, bat they did not amount to a 
subsistence, for the greater part of which he was indebted to 
the generosity offchls keeper; but these favours, however they 
might endear to him the particular persons from whom he re- 
ceived them, were very far from impressing upon his mind 
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any advantageous ideas of the people of Bristol, and therefore 
he thought he could not more properly employ himself in pri- 
son, than in writing a poem called ' London and Bristol deli- 
neated.' 

When he had brought this poem to its present state, which, 
without considering the chasm, is not perfect, he wrote to Lon- 
don an account of his design, and informed his friend, that he 
was determined to print it with his name ; but enjoined him 
not to communicate his intention to his Bristol acqua ; ntance. 
The gentleman, surprised at his resolution, endeavoured to 
dissuade him from publishing it, at least from prefixing his 
name, and declared, that he could not reconcile the injunction 
of secrecy with his resolution to own it -at its first appear- 
ance. To this Mr. Savage returned an answer agreeable 
to his character in the following terms : 

• 1 received'yours this morning, and not without a KtUe sur- 
' prise at the contents. To answer a question with a question, 
' you ask me concerning London and Bristol, Why will I add 
• delineated ? Why did Mr. Woolaston add the same word to 
' his Religion of Nature ? 1 suppose that it was his will and 
' pleasure to add it in his case ; and it is mine to do so in my 
'own. You are pleased to tell me, that you understand noti 
' why secrecy is enjoined, and yet I intend to set my name 
' to it. My answer is — 1 have my private reasons, which I 
'am not obliged to explain to any one. , You doubt my 

' friend Mr. S would not approve of it — And what is it 

' to me whether he does or not ? Do you imagine that Mr. 
' S i s to dictate to me ? If any man, who calls himself my 
' friend, should assume such an air, I would spurn at his friend- • 
' ship with contempt. You say 1 seem to think so by not Iet- 
' ting him know it —And suppose 1 do, what then ? perhaps I 
' can give reasons for that disapprobation, very foreign from 
4 what you would imagine. You go on in saying, Suppose I' 
'should not put my name to it — My answer is, that I will not 
4 suppose any such thing, being determined to the contrary, 
4 mother, Sir, would I have you suppose, that I applied to you 
M 
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* for want ©/another press : Nor worii 1 hawwyeni sSHnr)o#f 
« that I ©we Mr. S—^ obligatiet* which 1 do no*.' 

Inch ww his taprudeace, and suefchki obstinate adberenee 
to his own resolutions, however absurd. A prisoner ! supports* 
by charity \ and, whatever insults he might bar* rectkos) dar- 
ing the latter part of his stay in Bristol, once earessed\ a s tea m i 
ed, and presented with a liberal cottoetton, he could forget en 
a sudden his danger and his obligation*, to gratify the peteiunee 
of his wit, or the eagerness of bis- resentment, aw* putties 
a satire, by which he might reasonably expect, tint he 
alienate those who then supported him, and provoke 1 
whom he could neither resist nor eseape. 

This resolution, from the execution) of which, iris ni e ba h h^ 
that only his death could have hindered him, k sufte ien* to* 
shew, how much he disregarded all considerations that opposed 
his-present passions, and hour readily be h a z ar de d aik future 
advantages for any immediate gratifications. Whatever was 
uis predominant inclination, neither hope nor feat hindered 1 
him from ©emptying with it j nor had opposition any ether 
effect than to heighten hie ardent, and irritate his vehemence. 

This performance was however bud aside,, while he waeem- 
ptoyed in soliciting assistance from several great persons, and 
one interruption succeeding another, hindered him from sup- 
plying the ehasm, and perhaps from reteachingthe ether parte, 
which he can hardly be imagined to have finished, in his own 
opinioB; for it is very uaeenaft, and some of the lines tare ra- 
ther inserted te rhyme to others, than to support erimprofe 
the sense; butt**fimtaan\la*fapaftea*ew*ritedup with great 
spirit and elegance* 

Qistime-waeepeat in the prison for the most pertii*stfcd*«, or 
in receiving visits ; but so metim es he descended* to' tower 
amusements, and diverted himself in the? hitches wits? the eew- 
versatioo of t^e criminate.;, for it was not pleasing to him to 
be much without company, aad though he was very capable. 
of a judicious choice, he was often contented with the trst 
thatoffsted: mgthmhft wm»8ommmme rr proved by hjaJWeamy 
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that, moo other occasion*, thrown away; be continued tp 
gratify himself, and toast very little valve on the opinion .of 
others. 

Bat here, as in every other scene of his life, he made use 
of such opportunities as occurred of benefiting those who were 
more miserable than himself, and was always ready to per- 
form any ofices of humanity to his fellow-prisoners. 

He had now ceased from corresponding with any of his sub- 
scribers except one, who yet continued to remit him the twen- 
ty pounds a year which he had promised him, and by whom 
it was expected, that he would hare been in a very short time 
(enlarged, because he had directed the keeper to euquire after 
the state of his debts. 

However, he took eare to enter his name according to the 
Ibrms of the court, that the creditor might be obliged to 
make him some allowance, if he was continued a prisoner, 
and when on that occasion he appeared in the ball was treated 
with very unusual respect. 

But the resentment of the city wasafterwards raised by some 
accounts that had been spread of the satire, and be* was infor- 
med that some of the merchants intended to pay the allow- 
ance which the law reo^uired,andtodetain him aprisoner at their 
own expence. This he ti-eated as an empty menace, and 
perhaps might have hastened the publication, only to shew 
Jaw much he was superior to their insults, had not all hie 
«ehejnes been suddenly destroyed. 

When he had been six months in prison, he received from 
•ne of his friends,* ia whose kindness he had the greatest con* 
£dence, and on wbose.assisiance he chiefly depended, a let- 
ter,, that contained a charge of very atrocious ingratitude, 
drawn up in each terms as sudden resentment dictated. Mr, 
Savage returned a jrery solemn ppasestation of bis innocence, 
hut however appeased much disturbed at the ar/msatjon. 

* Mr. Pope. 
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5ome days afterwards he was seized with a pain in his bacft 
and side, which, as it was not violent, was not suspected to 
be dangerous; but growing daily more languid and dejected; 
on the 25th of July, he confined himself to his room, and a fe- 
ver seized his spirits. The symptoms grew every day more for- 
midable, but his condition did not enable him to procure any 
assistance. The last time that the keeper saw him was on Ju- 
ly the 31st, 1743; when Savage seeing him at his bed-side, 
•aid with an uncommon earnestness, ' I have something to say 
' to you, Sir ;* but, after a pause, moved his hand in a melan- 
choly manner, and finding himself unable to recollect what he 
was going to communicate, said, ' 'Tis gone !» The keeper 
soon after left him, and the next morning he died. He was buried 
in the church-yard of St. Peter, at the expence of the keeper* 

Such were the life and death of Richard Savage, a man 
equally distinguished by his virtues and vices, and at once 
remarkable for his weaknesses aud abilities. 

He was of a middle stature, of a thin habit of body, a long 
visage, coarse features, and melancholy aspect ; of a grave and 
manly deportment, r a solemn dignity of mien ; but which upon a 
nearer acquaintance softened into an engaging easiness of man* 
ners. His walk was slow, and his voice tremulous and mournrafc 
He was easily excited to smiles, but very seldom provoked to 
laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous and activev 
His judgment was accurate, his apprehension qniek, and his 
memory so tenacious, that he was frequently observed to know 
what he had learned from others in a short time, better than 
those by whom he was informed, and could frequently recollect 
incidents, with all their combination of circumstances, which 
few would have regarded at the present time, but which the 
quickness of his apprehension impressed upon him. He had 
the peculiar felicity, that his attention never deserted him ; he 
was present to every object, and regardful of the most trifling 
occurrences. He had the art of escaping from his own reflec- 
tions, and accommodating himself to every new scene. 
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To this quality is to be imputed the extent of his knowledge, 
•ompared with the small time which he spent in visible endea- 
vours to acquire it. He mingled in cursory conversation with 
the same steadiness of attention as others,apply to a lecture, 
and amidst the appearance of thoughtless gaiety, lost no new 
idea that was started, nor any hint that could be improved. Ho 
had therefoie made in coffee-houses the same proficiency as 
in other studies ; and it is remarkable, that the writings of a 
man of little education and little reading,have an airof learning 
scarcely to be found in any other performances, but which 
perhaps as often obscures as embellishes then*. 

His judgment was eminently exact both with regard to 
writings and to men. The knowledge of life was indeed his 
chief attainment, and it is not without some satisfaction, 
that I can produce the suffrage of Savage iu favour of hu- 
man nature, of which he never appeared to entertain such odi- 
ous ideas, as some, who perhaps had neither his judgment nor 
experience, have published, either in ostentation of their sa- 
gacity, vindication of their crimes, or gratification of their 
matiee. 

His method of life particularly qualified him for* conversa- 
tion, of which he knew how to practise all the graces. He 
was never vehement or loud, but at once modest and easy, 
open and respectful ; his language was vivacious and elegant, 
and equally happy upon grave or humorous subjects. He was 
generally censured for not knowing when to retire, but that 
was not the defect of his judgment, but of his fortune; when 
he left his company, he was frequently to spend the remain- 
ing part of the night in the street, or at least was abandoned 
to gloomy reflections, which it is not strange that he delayed 
as long as he could, and sometimes forgot that he gave others 
pain to avoid it himself. 

It cannot be said, that he made use af his abilities for the 
direction of his own conduct : an irregular and dissipated man- 
ner of life had made him the slave of every passion that hap-: 
pened to be excited by the presence of its object, and that 
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«la?ery to ins passions reciprocally produced -a life uraemia* 
and dissipated. He was not natter of bis own notions, oar 
could promise any thing for the next day. 

With regard to bis economy, nothing can be added to the 
relation of his lite: He appeared to think himself bom to be 
supported by others, ead dispensed from ail necessity of pro- 
viding for himself; he therefore never prosecuted any scheme 
of advantage, nor endeavoured even toeecure the profits wbtcfe. 
his writings might have afforded him. . 

His temper was, in consequence of the dominion of his pas- 
sions, uncertain and capricious ; he was easily engaged, and 
easily disgusted ; but he is accused of retaining his hatred, 
move tenaciously than bis benevolence. 

He was compassionate both by nature and principle, and 
always ready to -perform offices of humanity ; but when he 
„was provoked, and very small ofiences were sufficient to pro* 
yoke him, he would prosecute his revenge with the utmost 
acrimony till his passion had subsided. 

His friendship was therefore of little value; for though be 
was zealous in the support or vindication of those whom he , 
loved, yet it was always dangerous to treat him, because he • 
considered himself as discharged by the first quarrel from aU> 
ties of honour or gratitude ; enfc would betray those secrets, 
which, in the warmth of confilenee, ; had been imparted to 
aim. This practice drew upon him an uaiver|al accawatien of 
ingratitude; nor can it be denied that be was very ready to eat 
himself free from the load ef an obligation ; for be could not 
bear to conceive himself in a state of dependence, bis pride 
being equally powerful with bis other passions, and appearing 
in the form of iasotonee at one time, and of vanity at ano- 
ther. Vanity, the meet inaocent species of pride, wee most 
frequently predominant: He could not easily leave off, when 
he had one* began to mention himself, or his works; nor ever 
read his vereas, without steeling his eyes from the page, t» 
discover, in the moos of his audience, bow they were a&cteaV 
isitfc ejyr fovnmate naasasML 
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A kinder name than that of vanity ou*jH4*> efrgtaw to the 
deticaey with which be was always eareftdte separate fcs own 
merit from every other man's, and to rejeet that praise to which 
he had no claim. Be dk$ net forget, in mentioning his perfor- 
mances, to mark every line that had been suggested or amen* 
ded ; and was so accurate, as to relate that he owed three words 
i* The Wawmsbh to the advice of his friends. 

*JNj» veracity was questioned, but with little reason; his ac~ 
counts, though not indeed always the same, were generally* 
cooststent. When beloved any man, he suppressed aK his faults ; 
and when he had been offended by him, concealed all bii 
virtues : but his characters were generally true, so far as he 
proceeded ; though it cannot be denied, that his partiality 
might have sometimes the effect of falsehoods 

la cases indifferent he was zealous for virtue, truth, and 
justice : he knew very well the necessity of goodness to the 
present and mturenappiness of mankind ; nor is there perhaps 
any writer, whydas less endeavoured to please by flattering the 
appetites, or perverting the judgment. 

As aa anther, therefore, and he new ceases to influence 
mankind in any other character, if one piece which he had re- 
solved to suppress be excepted, he has very little U> fear from 
the, strictest moral or rebgious censure. And though be may 
net be altogether secure against the objections of the critic, it 
must however be acknowledged,, that his wort* are the pro- 
chsetioaa of a genius truly poetical; and, what many writers 
who have been, more lavishly applauded cannot boast,, that 
they have an original ahr, which baa no r es emb la nc e at any 
foregoing: writer $ that the versification and sentiments have 
a east peculiar to themselves^ which no men can imitate with 
success* because what was nature in Savage, would in smoo- 
ther be affectation. It must be confessed that his description* 
are striking, his images animated, his fictions justly imagined, 
and his allegories artfully pursued ; that his diction is elevated, 
though sometimes forced, and his numbers sonorous and ma- 
jestic, though frequently sluggish and encumbered. Of his 
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style the general fault is harshness, and its general excellence 
is dignity.; of his sentiments the prevailing beauty is sublimity, 
and uniformity the prevailing defect. 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who candidly consi- 
der bis fortune, will think an apology either necessary or diffi- 
cult. If he was not always sufficiently instructed in his sub- 
ject, his knowledge was at least greater than could have been 
attained by others in the same state. If his works were some- 
times unfinished, accuracy cannot reasonably be exacted 
from a man oppressed with want, which he has no hope of re- 
lieving but by a speedy publication. , The insolence and re- 
sentment of which he is accused, were not easily to be a- 
voided by a great mind, irritated by perpetual hardships, 
and constrained hourly to return the spurns of contempt, 
and repress the insolence of prosperity ; and vanity may sure- 
ly readily be pardoned in him, to whom life afforded no other 
comforts than barren praises, and the consciousness of deserv- 
ing them. 

Those are no proper judges-of his conduct, who have slum- 
bered away their time on the down of affluence ; nor will any- 
wise man presume to say, * Had I been in Savage's condition, 
' 1 should have lived or written better than Savage.'' 

This relation will not be wholly without its use, if those, 
who languish under any part of his sufferings, shall be en- 
abled to fortify their patience, by reflecting that they fed 
only those afflictions from which the abilities of Savage did not 
exempt him ; or those, who, in confidence of superior capaci- 
ties or attainments, disregard the common maxims of life, 
shall be reminded that nothing will supply the want of pru- 
dence ; and that negligence and irregularity, long continued, 
will make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and genius con- 
temptible. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

JOHN, Lord Viscount Tyrconnel, Baron 
Charleville, and Lord Brownlowe, 
Knight of the Bath. 

MY LORD, 

jT ART of this Poem had the honour of your 
Lordfhip's perusal when in manuscript, and it 
was no {mail pride to me, when it met with 
approbation from fo diftinguifliing a judge: 
Should the reft find the like indulgence, I (hall 
have no occafion (whatever its fuccefs may be 
in the world) to repent the labour it has coft 
me — But my intention is not to purfue a dif- 
courfe on my own performance : no, my Lord, 
it is to embrace this opportunity of throwing 
out fentiments that relate to your Lordfhip's 
goodnefs, the generofity of which, give me 
leave to fay, I have greatly experienced. 

I offer it not as a new remark, that depen- 
dance on the Great, in former times, generally 
terminated in disappointment $ nay, even their 
bounty (if it could be called fuch) was, in its 
very nature, ungenerous. It was, perhaps, 
with-held, through an indolentor wilfulneglect* 
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'till thofe, who lingered in the want of it, grew 
almoft paft the fenfe of comfort. • At length it 
came,, top often, ina^ manner that half, cancel- 
led the obligation, and, perchance, mufl.have 
been acquired too by fome pjr evipus a£fc of guilt 
in the receiver, the confequence of which was 
remorfe and infamy. 

But that I live, mjrLord, is a puoofc thatde- 
pendance on your Lordfhip, and the prefent 
Miniftry,, i* an aflurance q£ fuccef& : I am per r 
funded, diftrefs, in many other. inftancas,, afield 
your foul w^tljL a I con>pau r ion, that ajwpy$ {hew*, 
ijfelfc in a man#er> n>oft humane and. ac&ta^ 
tlj&t to, forgive injuries, and confer benefit^ i% 
ypiw delight ; and tfcat to deferw youjr friend* 
f Itfp is to deferve. the countenance of' tb$ beft o£ 
inen. To bf admitted inja the honour, of yo» 
I^ocdfilip's converfatiQn, (pwmk m$. to %£afc 
but jnftice) is tp be elegantly, introduced into* 
tie moil inilrudiv^, as well agent^taning, part% 
of literature > it is tp be fufniflied witfr tb$. fi-. 
neft obfervatSonp: udcoi hunjan, natpce, andt»{ 
reqeive, froni the moft unaff^ming,, fweet,. and 
winning, candour, the wordii^ft anjinfpft polj/fe 
nwdms— fuch as are al«(ays enfw:ed l^y the 
anions of ypus ow*fc life. I could alfo tpke nor, 
ticq. ofc you* inany pi&lic-flpiritod femricesi tfe 
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tachment to Liberty, and the Royal, Uluftrious 
Houfe of our Moft Gracious Sovereign •, but, 
my Lord, believe me, your own deeds are the 
nobleft and fitted orators to fpeak your praise, 
and will elevate it far beyond the power of a 
much abler writer than I am. 

I will therefore turn my view from your 
Lordfhip's virtues to the kind influence of 
them, which has been fo lately flied upon me; 
and then, if my future morals and writings mail 
gain any approbation from men of parts and 
probity, I muft acknowledge all to be the pro- 
duct of your LorcMhip's goodnefs to me. I 
muft, in fine, fay with Horace, % 

Quod spiro & placeo, (si placeo) tnum est. 

I am, with the higheft gratitude and vene- 
ration, 

MY LORD, 

Your Lordfhip's moft dutiful 

And devoted fervant, 

RICHARD SAVAGE. 
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THS 



A VISION. 



CANTO I. 

" < . - 

FaIN would my verse, Tyrconnel, boast thy name, 
firownlowe, at once my subject and my fame ! 
Oh! could that spirit, which thy bosom warms, 
Whose strength surprises, and whose goodness charms ! 
That various worth ! could that inspire my lays, 
Envy should smile, and censure4earn to praise; / 
Yet, tho» unequal to a soul like thine, 
A generous soul, approaching to divine, 
When bless'd beneath such patronage 1 write, 
Great my attempt, tho* hazardous my flight*. 
O'er ample Nature I extend my views; 
Nature to rural scenes invites the muse: 
She flies all public care, all venal strife, 
To try the still, comparM with active life; 
To prove, by these, the sons of men may owe • 
The fruits of bliss to bursting clouds of woe ; 
That e'en calamity, by thought refin'd, 
Inspirits and adorns the thinking mind. 

Come, Contemplation, whose unbounded gaze. 
Swift in a glance, the course of things surveys; 
Who in thyself the various view canst find 
Of sea, land, air, andheav'n, and human kind; 
What tides of passion in the bosom roll ; 
'W&at thoughts debase, and what exalt the soul. 
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* Tflfe WANDERER. 

Whose pencil- pamts, obsequious to thy will, 

All thou survey *st with a creative skill ! 

Oh, leave awhile thy lev'd, sequestered shade ! 

Awhile in wint'ry wilds vouchsafe thy aid ! 

Then waft me to some olive, 'bowery green, 

Where, cloth'd in white, thou shew'st a mind serene; 

Where kind content from noise and courts retires, 

And smiling sits, while muses tune their lyres: 

Where zephyrs gently breathe, while sleep profound 

To their soft fanning nods, with poppies crown'd; 

Sleep, on a treasure of bright dreams reclines, 

By thee bestow'd, whence Fancy cokmr'd shirks, 

And flutters round his brow a hov'ring night, 

Varying her. plumes in visionary light. 

The solar fires bow faint and wat'ry burn, 
Just where with ice Acquarias frets his urn] 
If thaw'd, forth issue, from, its mouth severe, 
Raw clouds, that sadden* all th r inverted year. . 

When frost and fire with martial pow'rs engaged, 
Frost, northward, fted the war, unequal wag»d J . . 
Beneath the poie his legions urg'd their night, 
And gain'd a cave profound and wide asUighU 
O'er cheerless scenes by Desolation own>d 
High on an Alp of ice he sits enthroned ! 
One .clay-cold hand, his crystal beard sustains, 
And scepter'd one, o'er wind and tempest reigns ; 
O'er stony magazines of hail, that storm 
The blossom'd fruit, and flow'ry Spring deform. 
His languid eyes, Kke frozen lakes appear, 
Dim-gteamtng all the hght that l wanders here. 
His rohesuow-wrought, and boar'd with age; hikfbueatli 
A nitrous damp, that strikes petrific death. ... 

Fat hence ties, ever ffeez'd, the liortheni mam, ♦' 
That checks, and renders nav%atibn vain; .-.'..:./ 
That, shut against the Bun's dissohirig ray, , . ; 

Scatters the trembling tides of vanquish'd day. 
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And stretching lenltfwafd! half the world sfccttrei, 
Defies diScoVry, and ii#e time enures I 

Now frost sent boreal blasts to ScOurge the rfiy 
To bind the streams, and leave the lanaVapie bate ; 
Yet when, far west, bis violence tfeclirfes, 
Tho» here the broolc, or fake, bis pow'r confine's.; 
To rocky pools, to cat'racts are ankdown 
His c hains !— to rivers, rapid bice the Rhone f 
fT The falling moon cast, cold, a OulvT ing light, 
/ Just silver'd o'er the snow, and sunk ! — pale nigNt 
/ Retired. Tbe dawn in ITgh't-grey mists arose 1 
/ Shrill chants the cock ! the hungry heifer lows ! I. 

* Slow blush yon breaking clouds ; — the sun's uprorf*d! 
i Th' expansive grey turns azure, chasM with gold ; 
I White-glittMng ice, chaug'd like the topa2, gleam*, 
\ v Reflecting saffron lustre from his beams. \ 

O Contemplation, teach me to explore, 
From Britain far demote, some distant shdre f 
From Sleep a dream distinct and lively claim ; 
Clear let the vision strike the moral's aim 1 
It comes ! I feel it o'er my soul serene ! * 
Still morn begins, arid frost retains ih^ scfene f . 

Hark !-^tne loud horn's enlivening note's begun J 
From rock to vale sweet-wand'ring echoes Tonl 
Still floats the sound shrill-winding from afar [ 
Wild beasts astonish'd dread the sylvan war ! 
Spears to the sun in files embattled play, 
March on, charge briskly, and enjoy the fray t 

Swans, ducks, and geese, and the wing'd winter-brood, 
Chatter discordant on yon echoing flood ! 
At Babel thus, when heav'n the tongue confounds, 
Sudden a thousand different jargon-sounds, 
-^ Like jangling bells, harsh mingling, grate £he ear f 
All stare ! all talk I all mean ; but none cohere f 
Mark ! wiley fowlers meditate their doom, 
Aad smoaky Fate speeds thund'ring fluo* the gloom? 
M 
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StopM short, they cease in airy rings to fly, 
Whirl o'er and o'er, and, fluttering, rail and die. 

Still Fancy wafts me on ! deceiv'd I stand, 
Estrang'd, advent'rous on a foreign land ! 
. Wide and more wide extends the scene unknown 
Where shall I turn, a Wand'rer, and alone ? 

From hilly winds, and depths where snows remain. 
My winding steps up a steep mountain strain ! 
Emers'd a-top, I mark, the hills subside, 
And tow'rs aspire, but with inferior pride! 
On this bleak height tall firs, with ice-work crown'd. 
Bend, while their flaky winter shades the ground ! 
Hoarse, and direct, a blustering north-wind blows ! 
On boughs, thick-rustling, crack the crispid snows! 
Tangles of frost half fright the wilder'd eye, 
By heat oft blacken'd like a low'ring sky ! 
Hence down the side two turpid riv'lets pour, 
And devious two, in one huge catfract roar ! 
While pleas'd the wat'ry progress I pursue, 
Yon rocks in rough assemblage rush in view ! 
In form an amphitheatre they rise; 
And a dark gulf in their broad centre lies. 
There the dim'd sight with dizzy weakness fails, 
And horror o'er the firmest brain prevails ! 
Thither these mountain-streams their passage take, 
Headlong foam down, and form a dreadful lake ! 
The lake, high-swelling, so redundant grows, 
From the heap'd store deriv'd a river flows ; 
Which, deepening, travels through a distant wood, 
And thence emerging meets a sister-flood ; 
Mingled they flash on a wide-op'ning plain, 
And pass yon city to the for seen main. 

So blend two souls by heav'n for union made, j 
'And strengthening forward, lend a mutual aid, ( 
And prove in ev'ry transient turn their aim, 
Thro* finite lire to infinite the same. 



) 
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Nor ends the landscape — Ocean, to my sight, 
Points a blue arm, where sailing ships delight, 
In prospect lessen'd ! — Now new rocks rearM high, 
Stretch a cross-ridge, and bar the curious eye ; 
There lies obscur'd the ripening diamond's ray, 
And thence red-branching coral's rent away.. 
In conic form there gelid crystal grows j 
Thro* such^the palace-lamp, gay lustre throws V 
Lustre, which, thro* dim night', as various plays 
As play from yonder snows the changeful rays J. 
For nobler use the crystal's worth may rise,. 
If tubes perspective hem the spotless prize ;- 
Thro 7 these the beams of the far lengthened. eye 
Measure fcflojyn stars, and new. remoter spy. 
Hence Commerce many a shortened voyage steers, 
Shortened to months, the hazard once of years ; 
Hence Halley's soul etherial flight essays : • 
Instructive there from orb to orb she strays j 
Sees, round new countless suns, new systems roll ! 
Sees God in all ! and magnifies the whole ! 
Yon rocky side enrich'd the summer scene, 
And peasant's search for herbs of healthful green $ 
Now naked, pale, and comfortless it lies, 
Like youth extended cold in death's disguise. 
There, while without the sounding tempest swells, 
Incav'd secure th' exulting eagle dwells j 
And there, when Nature owns prolific spring, 
Spreads o'er her young a fondling mother's wing. 
Swains on the coast the far-fam'd fish descry, 
That give the fleecy robe the Tyrian dye ; 
While shells, a scattered ornament bestow, 
The tinctur'd rivals of the show'ry bow. 
Yon timeless sands, loose^driviag with the wind, 
In future cauldrons useful textures find, 
Till, on the furnace thrown, the glowing mass 
Brightens, and bright'ning hardens into -glass* . 
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When winter halcyons, flick'ring on the wave* 
Tune their complaints, yon sea forgets to rave; 
Tho* lash'd by storms, N *jA naval pride o , ert\irn i .' 
The foaming deep in sparkles seems to burn. 
Loud winds turn zephyrs to enlarge their notes, 
And each safe nest qq a calm surface floats. 

Now veers the win£ lull east $ and keen, and sore^ 
Its cutting influence aches in ev'ry pore I 
How w$ak thy fabric, man ! — A puff, thus blowq, 
Staggers thy streng% and echoes to thy groan, 
A tooth's minutest nerve,, let anguish seize, 
Swift kindred fibres catch I (so frail our ease 
Pinch'd, pierc'd, and torn, enflam'4, aMunassuagfl,. 
They smart, and swell, and throbs an4 shoot enrag'44 
From nerve to nerve gerce flies tb* eifultiogpain S 
— And are w« of this rajgh.ty feubrio vaip I 
Now my blood chills 1 scarce through my veins ft fMm t 
Sure on each blast a shiv'ring ague rides ! 
Warn'd, let me this bleak eminence fomfa 
And to the vale a dtfPrent winding take ! 

Half 1 descend : my «W»ts fest decay j 
A terrace now relieves my weary way. 
Close with this stage a precipice cpjnbines j 
Whence still the spacious country &r <fecUo£8 \ 
The herds se^m insaqtsin tfee. distant flgdea, 
And men diminish as, at noon, their sfca4gs( 
Thick on this top e^qgrown for walks W$ 9*fP 
Grey, leafless wood, and wmtar-gwens betwea* f 
The red'ning berry, deej»-ting , dboHy show*, 
And matted misletoe, the white, bostons 1 
Tho' lost the banquet of autumnal timta, 
Tho> on broad oaks no regnal umbipge shoots 3 
These bongbMbe stfene^, ahi?M^eqn«rt***||kl< 
These roodrul berries W the, *uagry to**. 

Beneath appear a place, all outward, b**, 
Inward the denary mansion of despair 1 
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The water of tfce moneiiam-roed, fea&sfeay'd, 
Breaks o'er it wild, and forms % brpwn cascade 
Has Natare tfiis sough* naked frieca design*^ 
To hold inhabitants of mortal kind ! 
She has. Approached, appears a. deep deseej& 
Which opens ia a rock a large extent? 
And hark !-r^ts hoUPW eotfaace rpaefe'd, Itetl 
A trampling sound of fogftsfeyfe i»a*'BJag HSV I 
A death-like ohiUnaas thwarts a*y parting breast*. 
Soft! the wisVdodjaetatan^atteagJthoonfestl 
Of youth few form U-rBut wbj* #rit^ anguisfe he#fc& 
Why pin'd with sallow. WMks «idis*ojni6a$ ? 
Yet Patiei^Jab'jj^ 40 fee^fe fettle, 
Seems to raise kept, pad JimjAee m$V 4&9W* 
Compasjipfb io his ejoe, swraya my grje/, 
And in his yoiae, tftvjfes me to jpeJisfc 
Preventive of tjiyciitf. takoJdj»ykaj*f, 
(He says,) noj: fe* wftrm giaafcs #y spwtF a/aaja > 
All fear forget— Eaefr #orjtajl I posses* 
Duty wide-opens to raceme ^atreaj. 
Qblig'd, I Mow, fey feftejatfancetaij 
The vaulted r9tfj«e~aofeej s* *e onr ***** J 
And now, in squ,w'd ^jajoog, 1 sajftey 
Chambers saqu£et*tf4 fom*fee glaro of4*r$ 
Yet needful Hafts ar* tajtf& t» jptervena, 
Thro' rifts: eack fcnojag a perape«£ve aasjoay 

In fro** apariour »iacf>my entf ring viay j 
Opposed, a room to aweet wtMion due. 
Here my ckiUSd veins are warm'd ky chjjroj* &aa. 
Thro' the bor'd rook Above, ft* smoke e*pwes $ 
Neat, o'er a tipmejy kwd, a J$pkin'8 sptstf, 
Crowned with a heajig carter of bread. 
A maple cup is next dispatch to bring 
The comfort qf the salutary apriag ; 
Nor moum we absent blessing of |be rio*, 
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And sav'ry cates, upon clean embers cast, 
Lie hissing, till snatch'd off; a rich repast ! 
Soon leap my spirits with enliven'd pow'r, 
And in gay converse glides the feastful hour. 

The Hermit, thus : Thou wouder'st at thy fare : 
On me, yon city, kind, bestows her care: 
Meat for keen famine, and the gen'rous juice, 
That warms chill life, her charities produce : 
Accept without reward; unask'd twas mine ; 
Here what thy health requires, as free be thine. 
Hence learn that God, (who in the time of need, 
In frozen desarts can the raven feed) 
Well-sought, will delegate some pityingtoeast, 
His second means, to succour man distrest 
He paus'd. Deep thought upon his aspect gloomed ; 
Then he, with smile humane, his voice resum'd. 
I'm just infbrm'd, (and laugh me not to scorn) 
By one unseen by thee, thou'rt English-born* . 
Of England I— To me the British state 
Rises, in dear memorial, ever great! 
Here stand we conscious : — J)iffidence suspend f 
Free flow our words ! — Did ne'er thy muse extend 
To grots, where contemplation smiles serene, 
Where angels visit, and where joys convene ? 
To groves, where more than mortal voices rise r 
Catch the rapt soul, and waft it to the skies ? 
This cavel — Yon walks ! — But, ere I more unfold, 
What artful scenes thy eyes shall here behold, 

, Think subjects of my toil : nor wond'ring gaze ! 

'*' What cannot industry completely raise ? 
Be the whole-earth in one great landscape found, 
By Industry is all with beauty crown'd ! 
He, he alone, explores the mine for gain, 
Hews the hard rock, or harrows up the plain ; 
He forms the sword to smite, he sheaths the steel, 
Draws health from herbs, and shews the balm to heat- 
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•r withjoom'd wool the native robe supplies ; 
Or bids young plants in future forests rise ; 
Or fells the monarch oak, which, borne away, 
Shall, with new grace, the distant ocean sway ; 
Hence. golden Commerce views her wealth increase, 
The blissful child of Liberty and Peace. 
He scoops the stubborn Alps, and, still employed, 
Fills, with soft fertile mould, the steril void ; 
Slop'd up white rocks, small, yellow harvests glow, 
Arid, green on terrac'd stages, vineyards blow ! 
By him fall mountains to a level space, 
An isthmus sinks, and sunder>d seas embrace ! 
He founds a city on the naked shore, 
And desolation starves the tract no more. 
From the wild waves he won the Belgic land ; 
Where wide they foam'd her towns and traffics stand ; 
He clear'd, manured, enlarg'd the furtive ground, 
And firms the conquest with his fenceful mound, 
Ev'n mid the wat'ry world his Venice rose, 
Each fabric there, as Pleasure's seat he shows ! 
Their marts, sports, councils, are for action sought, 
// Landscapes for health, and solitude for thought.*^ f 
What wonder then, I, by his potent aid, 
A mansion in a barren mountain made ? 
Part thou hast viewM ! — If further we explore, 
Let Industry deserve applause the more. 

No frowning care yon blest apartment sees, 
There sleep retires, and finds a couch of ease. 
Kind dreams, tha> fly remorse, and pamper'd wealth, 
There shed the smiles of innocence and health. 

Mark ! — Here descends a grot, delightful seat ! 
Which warms e'en winter, tempers summer heat f 
See ! — Gurgling from a top, a spring distils ! 
In mournful measures wind the dripping rills j 
Soft coos of distant doves, received around, 
In soothing mixture, swell the nvat'ry sound ; 
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And hence &e shfcftnttt* seek flfe lert^^Uttft!^ < 
Within, withoVH:, a1*ife to aW eontteyni. 
Pass on-**few scenes, by my cretftivWJ*Jw*r> 
Invite Reflection's swtee* attd sofenm MM*. 

WefenttrM, where, teweHJfan|fdor<teiS stotx* 
Th> instructive volumes of fife wise and god* 
These frfenQ* (Mid 1 he) tfeo» I desert manktedy 
Good angels rifcvet wolH* ptermfc (fchra*. 
Eacftg^nhA, youth conceals, c* timedSsplafyty 
1 know 5 each w<ftfe so*he Beflqsfcfcefre Ottivteyi, 
Retirement thus presents tay seatfchful ttemfht^ 
What teav^ftftftpir'd 1 , find wnat thte nuK ftaataughtj 
What Young, satiric, fifld sa&ttenfe has wrlfci 
Whose life is virtue; and who* im*e it wit. 
Rapt I foresee thy * Mallet* early aim 
ShibetoftfllwoYth* a^saootailewgfchtofafine. 
Sweet ftaey's bloom In Ifehtdrrt lay iia y uaw , 
And the ripe judgment of fasfcfcctive years* 
In Hill is all that'gwrtrous sonfe revere^ 
To virtue aad the btttteftfr eveH&ar: 
And Tbomsoa, in tfiis pr alse-, thy nafrit we, , 
( The tongu* ffcat pi^se* meift, praises tfce.^V_\i 

These scorn (said t) the yeyse-Wrifcht or*t!«rfr T$£, 
Vain of a laboured, languid, useless page j 
TowhcaedtoftRMtythetoeanmgsong 
Is glaring, orobsctare, wtten clear* awd satoflgj 
Who, in calrt phrases, givers a w<wk disgraces 
His wit, and'Odddeat of iristone and fai5e $ 
Let tfie weak malice, nursed to an essay, 
In some low ttbel'a'me&nlwaftt dtsjrttfyj 
Those, whobftf<*e^ratBM, aow^fldeeetv'd, desplsl; 
It lives cotttsmVdu flay, titen harmless diea. 
Or should sotafe noble imrti, their worth, wroraiafc, 
Deserting mdrats, that ador* his lays, 
Alas ! too oft each science shews^ie sa^ne, 
The great grow jealous of'a^gr^ater name: 

* Author qf a poem, called, The Excursion. 
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Y* bards, the frailty mourn, yet brave the shock; 
Has not a Stilling fleet oppos'd a Locke ? 
Oh, still proceed, with sacred rapture fir'd ! 
Unenvy'd had he liv'd, if unadmir'd. 

Let Envy, he replied, all ireful rise, 
Envy pursues alone the brave and wise ; 
Maro and Socrates inspire her pain, 
And Pope, the monarch of the tuneful train ! 
To whom be Nature's, and Britannia's praise ! 
All their bright honours rush into his lays ! 
And all that glorious warmth his lays reveal, 
Which only poets, kings, and patriots feel ! 
Though gay as mirth, as curious thought sedate, 
As elegance polite, as pow'r elate ; 
Profound as reason, and as justice clear; 
Soft as compassion, yet as truth severe ; 
As bounty copious, as pursuasion sweet, 
Like nature various, and like art complete; 
So fine her morals, so sublime her views, 
His life is almost equal I'd by his muse. 

O Pope ! since Envy is decreed by fate, 
Siuce she pursues alone the wise and great; 
In one small, emblematic landscape see, 
How vast a distance 'twixt thy foe and thee ! 
Truth from an eminence surveys our scene, 
(A hill, where all is clear, and all serene.) 
Rude earth-bred storms o'er meaner vallies blow, 
And wand'ring mists roll, black'ning, far below; 
Bark, and debas'd, like them, is Envy's aim, 
•And clear, and eminent, like Truth, thy fame. 

Thus I. From what dire cause can envy spring ? 
Or why embosom we a viper's sting ? 
T18 Envy stings our darling passion, pride. 
Alas ! (the man of mighty soul replied) 
. .Why chuse we mis'ries ? Most derive their birth 
From one bad source— we dread superior worth.; 
C 
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PreferM, itseq^a^satpeonourown; 
Then heedless to excel we moqnjy moan : 
Then we abstract our views, an4 $»*Ty ahow. 
Whence springs the mjg'ry pride is dooaV^ ^ IplpVU 
Thus folly pain creaks : By wisdom's pow?r, 
We shun the weight of many a restless, hour-?. 
Lo ! I meet wrong ; perhaps the wcong I feej 
Tends, by the, SAlpene of things* to public vipaL 
I, of the wfeole am pajt-rtte joy me* see* 
Must circulate, and so revoke tft me, 
1 Why should I tljen of private, las* complain I 
Of loss, that proses, peix^ance., a brofcbetf* gpia ? 
The wind, that binds one-b^rk within, the bay* 
May waft a richer freight it£ w**fr'4-fy* Way* 
If rains redundant flpofl thft abject ground, 
Mountains are but aupply'd, when valep arc 4rown'4i 
If, with soft moisture spread, tJuLvaJe look* ,$ajr^ 
The verdure of tjie mountain fa/fcs away. 
Shall clouds, but at my. welfare's caJJ de*£$n4 ? 
Shall gravity for me be* law^susnaod,? 
For me shall suns their nopn.-tido course .fobeat ? 
Or motion not subsist to influence, air * 
Let the means vaty, be. they frost, ox flame, 
Thy end, O Nature ! still remains the same> ! 
Be this the motive of a wise, man?seaj^<m 
To shun deserving ills,, an4 teajn t^ besuj. 

Oltf TO I/. 

WHILE tbu«.amMho/nafle, anywise, teahpg*, 

All-eloquent of trjrtfc hi* language ftowa, 

Youth, Uw^ ijepresa'd, U^o' aU his %m appears j 

Thro' all his sentiment*, the dentin e/yeai$» 

Thus he— Yet ftptjier, Iftiwtxj k&pUk 

Which conscious wajks new. ^on^i^,to,un^» , 

Enter mjto^apelnejclfrrt^l her? begin, 

ThehaUo^i^ea, <^ C^# U*«<^*£9% 
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When first we met, how sodn yoa seSOsM Id Mrtrtr 

My bosom, iab'ring with the thfobs of Woe ! 

Such racking thrdbsf— 'Seftl when J fouse those cares, 

On my chrlftl mind pate Recollection glares ! 

When moping Frenzy strove ray tfcoughfe toSWay, 

Here prudent labours chdSM her pow'r away. 

Full, and rough-rising from yen wulptnt'd wfcH, 

Bold prophets, nations to repentance call ! 

Meek martyrs smile in flames 1 gor'd champions groan 4 

And muse-like chembs tone their harps in stone ! 

Next shadowed fight a rotmtting force bestows, 

Swells into mV, and spealfcmfc action grows 1 

Here pleasing, melancholy subjects find, 

To calm, amuse, exaft the pensive mindt 

This figure tender grief, like mine, implies, 

And semblant thoughts, that earthly pomp despise. 

S uch penitential ftf agiJefene reveals 5 

Loose-veil'd, in negligence of charms she krieelfc 

Tho> dress, near-stot^d, its ▼anttjr supplies, 

The vanity of drete unheeded Ites. 

The sinful world in sorrowing eye ttoe k£e^)S» 

As o'er Jerusalem Messiah weeps* 

One hand net ftosem smttes ; in onie appear* 

The lifted lawn, that minis her fetimfe tears*. 

Sinte evil outweighs good, and sway* manfah*, 
True fortitude assumes fftfe patient mind? 
Such prov'i Messidh^, tho* to su#ring fcbfnv 
To peoiflty, repulse, reproach and scorn*. 
Here, "by tfte pettHr, maTfehfelignid^Wfc 
The weary'd virgin ty a stfeani reeling 
Who feeds the child. Iter loots a charm eS^Ws*, 
A modest charm, that minifies dtetrfcfcs, 
> Boughs o'er their nfead* wftfc brasfemg ilWftp tt, 
. f \\ Which angefetb net btfttil cdtaWrt ttetttf. 
Hence by the sminM£ ramHt WWHs tiBselEr1r&, 
Xnties, CtuOCMnJB^ flxnoy Ml Wtfljlj CMMQCWn 
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Here the transfigur'd Son from earth retires; 
See ! the white form in a bright cloud aspires ! 
Full on his foil Vers bursts a flood of rays, 
Piostia'e they fall beneath th' overwhelming blazt I 
Like noon-tide summer-suns the rays appear, 
"UnsufPrable, magnificent^ and near! 
What scene of agony the garden brings; 
The cup of gall ; the suppliant king of kings ! 
The crown of thorns; the cross, that felt him die; 
These, languid in the sketch, unfinished lie. 

There, from the dead, centurions see him rijje, 
See ! but struck down with horrible surprise ! , 
As the first glory seeui'd a sun at noon,. 
This casts the silver splendor of the moon. 

Here peopled day, th' ascending God surveys ! 
The glory varies,, as the myriads gaze ! " 
Now soften'd, like a sun at distance seen, 
When thro' a cloud bright-glancing yet serene ! 
Now fast-increasing to the croud amaz'd, 
like some vast meteor high in. ether rais'd ! 

My labour, yon high-vaulted alter stains . 
With dies, that emulate etherial plains. 
The convex glass which in that opening glows*, 
Mid circling rays a pictured Saviour shows ! 
Bright it collects the beams, which, trembling, all,. 
Back from the God, a show'ry radiance fall. 
Light'ning the scene beneath ! a scene divine ! 
Where saints, clouds, seraphs, intermingled shine ! 

Here water-falls, that play melodious round, * 
Like a sweet organ, swell a lofty sound ! 
The solemn notes bid earthly passions fly, 
Lull all my cares, and lift my soul on high I 

This monumental marble — this 1 rear 
To one — Oh! ever mourn'd ! — Oh! ever dear! 
He stopt — pathetic sighs the pause supply. 
And the prompt tear starts, quiv'ring on his eye ! 
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I look'd— two columns near the wall was seen, 
An iraag'd beauty stretch'd at length between. 
Near the wept fair, her harp Cecilia strung ; 
Leaning, from high, a list'ning angel hung ! 
Friendship, whose figure at the feet remains, 
A phoenix, with irradiate crest, sustains : 
This grac'd one palm, while one extends t' impart 
Two foreign hands, that clasp a burning heart. 
A pendent veil two hov'ring seraphs raise, 
Which opening heav'n upon the roof displays ! 
And two, benevolent, less-distant, hold 
A vase, collective of perfumes uproll'd ! 
These from the heart, by Friendship held, arise, 
Od'rous as incense gath'ring in the skies, 
In the fond pelican is love exprest, 
Who opens to her young her tender breast. 
Two mated turtles hov'ring hang in air, 
One by a faulcon struck ! — In wild despair, 
The hermit cries — So death, alas ! destroys! 
The tender consort of my cares and joys ! 
Again soft tears upon his eye-lid hung, 
Again check'd sounds dy'd, flutt'ring, on bis tongua. 
Too well his pining inmost thought I know. I 
Too well e'en silence tells the story'd woe ! 
To his my sighs, to his my tears reply !« 
I stray o'er all the tomb a wat'ry eye ! 

Next, on the wall her scenes of life I gaz'd, 
The form back-leaning, by a globe hatf-rais'd I 
Cherubs a proffered crown of glory show, 
EyM wistful by th' admiring fair below. 
In action eloquent dispos'd her hands, 
One shows her breast, in rapture one expands ! 
This the fond hermit seiz'd— o'er all his soul, 
The soft, wild, wailing, m&Q&a passion stole ! 
In stedfast gaze his eyes her aspect keep, 
Then turn away, awhile dejected weep^ 
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Then he revert* 'em j but reverts ia vein* 
Dimm'd with the swelling grief thatstreesBS egaia. 
Where iiow is my philosophy ? (he cries) 
My joy, hope k reesom, ray Olyeapia dies ! 
Why did I e'er that prate of blessings knew ? 
Was it, ye cruel fetes, t'eaaWtter wee ? 
Why would yew totem* level first my heed? 
Why must I live to weep Qly elpia dead ? 
—Sir, I had once a wife < fair btoem'd her yeati* 
Her form vrat beaefty* and bar seel was tret* i 
Oh, she was dear ! How dear, what words can sejr £ 
She dies !— my heav'n at once isasateh'd away i 
Ah ! what avails, that, by a fester's eere» 
I rose a wealthy and ilfestrtous he** * 
That early in my youth 1 leaned to prcee 
Th» instructive, pfeaftmg* acaddmiefrove f 
That in the senate eloeeeaee waft miefei 
That valeur gave me in ths field to sfatae ^ 
That love saewVd Wessinfcs tte^ar inaat thato ail: 
H igh rapt ambition e'er eoasd tapaw carl } 
Ah '—What are these, whit* e'en torn wise ado* > 
Lost is my pride J— Otreapta *• «*• te»ej 
,,HadI, yepersteem«»>p8W*i»! eoeabem $ 
j The world's cold pity, er> at best, its stern* 
Of wealth, of rank, of hia*edwatmth bereft^ 
To want, to shame, teratftiess ee a a a at stftl 



^Patience, or prides tetae?* relief sixties ! "| 
^ Bntalltwifci— «hers! thsre 4isi*a*ttoa nesj) 



/: 



Now three sad yvase I yfeia me etltognet, 
jftid fly the hatedeomArtef relief * 
Tho' rich, great, y*Mfe I teattapetajwe**** 
(My brother's aow) to seek some dark retreats 
Mid cloister'dsestbaTytoiaiMji stray, 
Despair and toner toed the dsser Itai way t 
My sorrow gropes such a wtM eftttlBfr* 
Life, mj^dhfe^jm^'if^^^^^^ 
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Olympia !-~My Otympia ¥ lost * (I cry.) 

Olympia 'a lest, the holow vaults reply ! 

Louder 1 make my lamentable moan ; 

The swelling echoes learn like me to groan ; 

The ghosts te scream, as thro? lone aisles they sweep ! 

The shrines to shudder, and the saints to weep \ 

Now grief and rage, by gathering sighs, supprest, 
Swell my full heart, and heave nry laboring breast ! 
With struggling starts, eaofc vital string they strain, 
And strike the totttaag fabric of my brain t 
O'er my sunk spirits frowns a vap'ry seene, 
Woe's dark retreat ! the madding maze of spleen \ 
A deep damp gloom oterepreadathe murky ceH $ 
Here pining thoughts* and secret terrors dwell ! 
Here learn the Great unreal wants to feign ) 
Unpleasing truth* hete mortify the vain \ 
Here learning blinded ln*t, and then beguiy*, 
Looks darJi as Ignorance, as Frenzy wind 1 
Here first Credulity oa Benson wen ! 
And here faV* Zeal mysterious rant* begun V 
Here Love inpearls eaeh moment with a tear, 
And Superstition ewe* to Spleen her fear ! 

Fantastic lightnings, tare* the dreary wagr, , 
In swift short stgaajs flash the bursting day r 
Above, beneath, serosa, around, they- fly * 
A dire deception, strikes the aneatai eye ! 
By the blue fires* paja phaateaw gria severe ! 
Shrill, fancy'd echoes wanae) th» affrighted ear (* 
Air-banished spirits fiea} in fogs- profcund, 
And, all obscene, shed baneful damps around I 
Now whispers, trembling m seme feeble wind, 
Sigh out prephetio fears, and freeze the mind ! 

Loud laughs the hag! — She mocks complaint away, 
Unrods the den, and lets in more than day. 
Swarms of wild Fancies, winged in various flight, 
Seek emblematic shades and mystic Bght r 
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Some drive with rapid Steeds the shining car ! 
These nod from thrones 1 Those thunder in the war ! 
Yill, tir'd, they turn from the delusive show, 
Start from wild joy, and fix in stupid woe. 

Here the lone hour, a blank of life displays, 
Till now bad thoughts a fiend more active raise ; 
A fiend in evil moments ever nigh ! 
Death in her hand, and frenzy in her eye ! 
Her eye all red, and sunk ! — A robe she wore, 
With life's calamities embroider'd o'er, 
A mirror in one hand collective shows, 
Varied, and multiply 'd that group of woes. 
This endless foe to gen'rous toil and pain 
Lolls on a couch for ease ; but lolls in vain j 
She muses o'er her woe-embroider'd vest, 
And self-abhorrence heightens in her breast, 
To shun her care, the force of sleep she tries, 
Still wakes her mind, tbo' slumbers doze her eyes : 
She dreams, starts, . rises, stalks from place to place, 
With restless, thoughtful, interrupted pace ; 
Now eyes the sun, and curses, ev'ry ray, 
Now the green ground, where colour fades away. 
I)im spectres dance ! Again her eye she rears ; 
Then from the blood-shot ball wipes purpled tears ; 
Then presses hard her brow, with mischief fraught, 
Her brow half bursts with agony ef thought ! 
From me (she cries) pale wretch, thy comfort claim, 
Born of Despair, and Suicide my name ! 
Why should thy life a moment's pain endure ? 
Here ev'ry object proffers grief a cure. 
She points where leaves of hemlock black'ning shoot ! 
Fear not ! pluck ! eat (said she) the sov'reign root ! 
Then Death, revers'd shall bear his ebon lance ! 
Soft o'er thy sight shall swim the shadowy trance ! 
Or leap yon rock, possess a watiy grave, 
And leave Wild sorrow to the wind and wave ! 
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Or mark-rthis poniard tfrus from mis'ry frees I 

She wounds her breast ! — the guilty steel 1 seise ! 

Straight,, where sire struck, a smoaking spring of govt 

Wells from the wound, and floats the crimsoned floor, « 

She faints ! she fades ! — Calm thoughts the deed revolve, 

And now, unstartliug, fix the dire resolve ; 

Death drops his terrors, and, with charming wUeg, 

Winning, and kind, like my .Olympia smiles 1 

He points the passage to the seats divine* 

Where poets, heroes, sainted lovers shine ! 

I come, Olympia ! — My rearM arm extends ; 

Half to my breast the thrcat'ning point descends ! 

Straight thunder rocks the land ! new lightnings play J 

When, lo ! a voice resounds— Arise ! away i 

Away ! nor murmur at th' afflictive rod ! 

Nor tempt the vengeance of an angry Qod ! 

Fly'st thou from Providence for vain relief? 

Such ill-sought ease shall draw avenging grief. 

Honour, the more obstructed, stronger shines. 

And zeal by persecution's rage refines. 

By woe, the soul to daring actions swells ; 

By woe, in paintless patience it excels ; 

From patience, prudent clear experience springs, 

And traces knowledge thro* the course of things ! 

Thence hope is fortn'd, thence fortitude, success,, 

Renown : — whatever men covet and caress. 

The vanished fiend thus sent a hollow voice— 
Would'st thou be happy ! Straight be death thy chaioe. 
How mean are those, who passively complain ; 
While active souls, more free, their fetters strain? 
Tho* knowledge thine, hope, fortitude, success, 
Renown : — whate'er men covet and earess; 
On earth success must in its turn give way, 
And ev'n perfection introduce decay. 
Never the world of spirits thus — their rest 
Untouched! entire! once happy, ever blest! 
D 
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Earnest the heavenly voice responsive cries, 
Oh, listen not to subtilty unwise \ 
Thy guardian saint, who mourns thy hapless fate, 
Heav'n grants to prop thy virtue ere too late. 
Know, if thou wilt thy dear-loved wife deplore, 
Olympia waits thee on a foreign shore; 
There in -a cell thy last remains be spent; 
Away ! deceive Despair, and find Content ! 

I heard, obey'dj nor more of fate complain'd; 
Long seas I measur'd, and this mountain gain'd. 
Soon to a yawning rift, chance turn'd my way j 
A den it prov'd where a huge serpent lay ! 
Flame-ey'd he lay ! — He rages now for food, 
Meets my first glance, and meditates my blood ! 
His bulk in many a gathered orb uproll'd, 
Rears spire on spire ! His scales, be-dropt with gold* 
Shine burnish'd in the sun ! Such height they gain, 
They dart green lustre on the distant main I 
$fow writh'd in dreadful slope, he stoops, his crest, 
Furious to fix on my unshielded breast ! 
Just as he springs, my sabre smites the foe ! 
Headless he falls beneath th' unerring blowl 
Wrath yet remains, tho' strength his fabric leaves. 
And the meant hiss, the gasping mouth deceives ; 
The length'ning trunk slow-loosens ev'ry fold, 
Lingers in life; then stretches stiff, and cold, 
Just as th' invet'rate son of mischief ends, 
Comes a white dove, and near the spot descends : 
I hail this omen ! all bad passions cease, 
Like the slain snake, and all within is peace. 

Next, to Religion this plain roof I raise J 
In duteous rites my hallow'd tapers blaze ! 
I bid due incense on my altar smoke .' 
Then, at this tomb, my promised Love invoke ! 
She hears ! — She comes ! — My heart what raptures warnr* 
All my Olympia sparkles in the form ! 
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Wo pale, wan, livid mark of Death she bears ! 
Each roseate look a quickening transport wears ! 
A robe of light, high-wrought, her shape invests: 
Unzon'd the swelling beauty of her breasts ! 
Her auburn hair each flowing ring resumes, 
In her fair hand, Love's branch of myrtle blooms ! 
Silent, awhile, each well-known charm 1 trace; 
Then thus, (while nearer she avoids th' embrace) 
Thou dear deceit ! — mnst 1 a shade pursue ? 
Dazzled 1 gaze ! — thou swimm'st before my view ! 
Dipt in etherial dews, her bough divine 
Sprinkles my eyes, which, strengthened, bear the shine ; 
Still thus I urge (for still the shadowy bliss 
Shuns the warm grasp, nor yields the tender kiss) 
Oh, fly not ! — fade not ! listen to Lore's call ! 
She lives ! — no more I'm man ! — 1 'm spirit all ! 
Then let me snatch thee ! — press thee ! — take me whole ! 
Oh, close ! — yet closer ! — closer to my soul ! 
Twice, round her waist, my eager arms entwin'd, 
And, twice deceiv'd, my frenzy clasp'd the wind '. 
- Then thus I rav'd-— Behold thy husband kneel,. 

And judge ! O judge, what agonies 1 feel ! ^ 

Oh ! be no longer, if unkind , thus fair j <i:: ^ w .j.\ 

Take Horror's shape, and fright me with despair ! 

Rather than thus, nnpitying, see my moan, 

Far rather frown, and fix me here in stone ! 

But mock not thus — Alas! (the charmer said, 

Smiling; and, in her smile, soft radiance play'd) 

Alas ( no more eluded strength employ, 

To clasp a shade !-r-What more is mortal joy ? 

Man's bjiss is, like his knowledge, but surmis'd ; 

One ignorance, the other pain disguis'd ! 

Thou wert (had all thy wish been still possest) 

Supremely curst from being greatly blest ; 

For oh ! so fair, so dear was 1 to thee, 

Thou hadst forgot thy God, to worship me $, 
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This be foresaw, and snatch'd me to the tomb-? 
Above 1 flourish in unfading Moom. 
fl'hink roe not lost : for thee 1 heav'n implore ! 
Thy guardian aogel, tho' a wife no more ! 
I, when abstracted from this world you seem, 
Hint the pure thought, and frame the heav'nly dream ! 
Close at tby side, when morning streaks the air, 
In music's voice 1 wake thy mind to pray'r ! 
By me, tby hymns, like purest incense, rise, 
Fragrant with grace, and pleasing to the skies ! 
And when that form shall from its clay refine, 
(That only bar betwixt my soul and thine !) 
When tby lov'd spirit mounts to realms of light,, 
Theu shall Olympia aid thy earliest flight j 
Mingled we'll flame in raptures, that aspire 
Beyond all youth, all sense, and all desire. 

She ended. Stil 1 such sweetness dwells beh ind, 
Th' inchanting voice Still warbles in my mind : 
But lot th» unbodied vision fleets away !— 
— Stay* my Olympia \ — I conjure thee, stay ! 
Yet stay — for tbee my mem'ry learns to smart 1 
Sure ev'ry vein contains a bleeding heart ! 
Sooner shall splendor leave the blaze of day, 
Than love, so pure, so vast as mine, decay, ' I , 
From the same beavtoty source its lustre came* 
And glows, immortal, with congenial flame ! 
Ah ! — let me not with fires neglected burn ; 
Swe$t mistress of my soul, return, return 1 

Alas ! — she's fled t— f- traverse now the place; 
Where my enamour'd thoughts her footsteps trace. 
Now, o'er the tomb, I bend my drooping head, 
There tears, theelocjuenreof sorrow, shed. 
Sighs choak my words, unable to express 
The pangs, the throbs of speechless tenderness ! 
Not with more ardent, more transparent flame) 
Call dying saints i>n their Creator's name, 
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Than I on hersj — but, tbrO* yon yielding door, 
Glides a new phantom o'er th' illumin'd floor ! 
The roof swift kindles from the beaming ground, 
And floods of living lustre flame around ! 
' In all the majesty of light array'd, 
Awful it shines ! — *tis Cato's honour'd shade I 
As I, the heavenly visitant pursue, 
Sublimer glory opens to my view ! 
He speaks ! — But, oh ! what words shall dare repeat 
His thoughts !— they leave me fir'd with patriot heat 
More than poetic raptures now I feel 9 
And own that godlike passion, public zeal ! 
But, from my frailty, it receives a stain, 
I grow unlike my great Inspirer, vain ; 
And burn, once more, the busy world to know, 
And would, in scenes of action foremost glow ! 
Where proud ambition points her dazzling rays! 
Where coronets and crowns, attractive, blaze ! 
When my Olympia leaves the realms above, 
And lures me back to solitary love. 
She tells me^truthi prefers an humble state, 
// That genuine greatness shuns the being great ! 
That mean are those, who false-term'd honour prize; 
Whose fabrics, from their country*s ruin rise ; 
Who look the traitor, like the patriot fair; 
Who, to enjoy the vineyard, wrong the heir. 

I hear ! — thro* all my veins new transports roll ! 
I gaze! — warm love comes rushing on my soul? 
Ravish'd I gaze! — again her charms decay f 
Again my manhood to my grief gives way ! 
Cato returns ! — Zeal takfcs her course to reign ? 
But zeal is in ambition lost again ! 
I'm now the slave or" fondness ! — now o? pride ! 
— By turns they conquer, and by turns subside I 
These balauc'd each by each, the golden mean, 
Betwixt them found, gives happiness serene; 
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This I'll enjoy!— He ended!— I reply'd: 
O Hermit ! thou art worth severely try'd ! 
But had not innate grief produe'd thy woes, 
Men, barb'rous men, had preyM on thy repose. 
When seeking joy, we seldom sorrow miss, 
And often mis*ry points the path to bliss. 
* The soil, most worthyof the thrifty swain, 
{ Is wounded thus, ere trusted with the grain ; 
The struggling; grain must work obscure its way, 
Ere the first green springs upward to the day ; 
Up-sprung, such weed-like coarseness it betrays. 
Flocks on th» abandon'd blade permissive graze ; 
Then shoots the wealth, from imperfection clear* 
And thus a grateful harvest crowns the year, 

CANTO 111. 

THUS free our social time from morning flows, 

Till rising shades attempt the day to close. 

Thus my new friend : Behold the lights decay: 

Back to yon city let me point thy way. 

South-west, behind yon hill, the sloping sun, 

To ocean's verge his fluent course has run : 

His parting eyes a wat'ry radiance shed, 

Glance through the vale, and tip the mountain's head : 

To which oppos'd the shad'wy gulls below, 

Beauteous reflects the party-colour'd snow. 

Now dance the stars, where Vesper leads the way; 
Yet all feint-glimmering with remains of day. 
Orient, the Queen of Night emits her dawn, 
And throws, unseen, her mantle o'er the lawn. 
Up the blue steep, her crimson orb now shines; 
Now on the mountain-top her arm reclines, 
In a red crescent seen : her zone pow gleami,. 
Like Venus, qui v'ring ip reflecting stress. . 
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Yet red'ning, yet round-burning up the air, 
From the white cliff, her feet slow-rising glare ! 

See! flames, condens'd, now vary per attire; 

Her face, a broad circumference of fire. 

Dark firs seem kindled in nocturnal blaze; 

Thro' ranks of pines, her broken lustre plays, 

Here glares, there brown-projecting shade bestows, 

And, glitt'ring, sports upon the spangled snows. 

Kow silver turn her beams ! — Yon den they gain ; 

The big, rouz'd lion shakes his brindled main. 

Fierce, fleet, gaunt-monsters, all prepared for gore, 

Rend woods, vales, rocks, with wide-resounding roar. 

O dire presage ! — But fear not thou, my friend, 

Our steps the guardians of the just attend. 

Homeward I'll wait thee on — and now survey, 

How men, and spirits, chace the night away ! 

Yon nymphs and swains in am'rous mirth advance.; 

To breathing music moves the circling dance. 

Here the bold youth in deeds advent'rous glow, 

Skimming in rapid sleds the crackling snow. 

Kot when Tydides won the fun'ral race, 
Shot his light car along in swifter pace. 

/Here the glaz'd way with iron feet they dare, 
//And glide, well-pois'd, like Mercuries in air. 
' There crowds, with stable tread, and levelPd eye, 
Lift, and dismiss the quoits, that whirling fly. 
With force superior, not with skill so true, 
The pond'rous disk from Roman sinews flew. 
Where neighb'ring hills some cloudy sheet sustain, 
Freez'd o'er the nether vale a pensive plain, 
Cross' the roof d hollow rolls the massy round, 
The crack'd ice rattles, aud the rocks resound ? 
Censures, disputes, and laughs, alternate, rise; 
And deafning clangor thunders up the skies. 

Thus, amid crowded images, serene, 
From hour to hour we pass'd, from scene to scene : 
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Fast wore the night. Fall long we pae'd our way ; 
Vain steps ! the city yet far distant lay. 
While thus the hermit, ere ray wonder spoke, 
Methought, with new amusements, silence broke : 
Yon amber-hu'd cascade! which fleecy flies 
Thro' rocks, and strays along the trackless skies 
To frolic fairies marks the mazy ring ; 
Forth to the dance from little cells tbey spring, 
Measur'd to pipe, or harp ! — and next they stand. 
Marshall'd beneath the moon, a radiant band ! 
In frost-work now delight the sportive kind : 
Kow court wild fancy ia the whistling wind. 

Hark !— the funeral bell's deep sounding toll, 
To bliss, from mis'ry, calls some righteous soul ! 
Just freed from life, like swift-ascending fire, 
Glorious it mounts, and gleams from yonder spire! 
Light claps its wings ! — It views, with pitying sight, 
The friendly mourner pay the pious rite ; 
The plume high-wrought, that black'ning nods in air; 
The slow-pac'd weeping pomp; the solemn prayer; 
The decent tomb j the verse, that sorrow gives, 
Where, to remembrance sweet, fair Virtue lives* 

Now to mid-heav'n the whiten'd moon inclines, 
And shades contract, mark'd out in clearer lines; 
With noiseless gloom the plains are delug'd o'er : 
See ! — from the north, what streaming meteors pour I 
Beneath Bootes springs the radiant train, 
And quiver thro* the axle of his wain. 
O'er altars thus, impainted, we behold 
Half-circling glories shoot in rays of gold. 
Cross Ctfaet swift elance the vivid fires ! 
As swift again each pointed flame retires ? 
In fancy's eye encounfring armies glare, 
And sanguine ensigns wave unfurHd in air! 
Hence the weak vulgar deem impending fete, 
A monarch ruin'd, or unpeopled ftat*. 
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Thus comets, dreadful Visitants ! ame 
To them wild omfeb?, science* to the Wise ! 
These mark the comet to the sun incline, 
While deep-red flamed around its centre shine! 
While its fierce fear a winding trail displays, 
And lights all ether With the sweepy blaze ! 
Or when, compell'd, It flies the torrid zone, 
And shoots by worlds unnumbered, and unknown ; 
By worlds, Whose people, all-aghast with fear, 
May view tnat minister of vengeance near ! 
'Till now the transient glow, remote, and lost, 
Decays, 'and darkens 'mid involving frost ! 
Or when it, stfn-ward, drinks rich beams again, 
And burns imperious on th* etberial plain ! 
The learn'd-one, curious, eyes it from afar, 
Sparkling^hro* night, a new, illustrious star i 
The moon, descending, saw cis now pursue 
The various talk ; — the city near in view f 
Here from stilt fife (he Cries) avert thy signt, 
And mark What deeds adorn, or shame the night 1 
But, heedful, v each immodest prospect fly j 
Where decency &rbids enquiry's eye. 
Man were not man, Without {ove's wanton nre, 
But reason's glory is to quell desire. 
What are thy fruits, O Lust ? Short blessings, bought 
With long remorse, the seed of bitter thought : 
Perhaps some' babe to dire diseases born, 
Doom'd for another's crimes, thro' life, to mourn $ 
Or murder'd, <b preserve a mother's fame ; 
Or cast obscUre ; the cjiild of want and shame! 
False pride 1 Wnat vices on our conduct steal, 
From the world's eye one frailty to conceal ? 
Ye cruel mothers !— Soft ? those words command $ 
So near shall cruelty and mother stand ? . 
Can the dove's bosom shaky venom draw ? 
On its foot sharpen f like* the vuftfcfVs claw* F 
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Can the fond goat, or tender fleecy dam - 

Howl, like the wolf, to tear the kid, or lamb ? 

Yes, there are mothers— There I fear'd his aim, 

And conscious, trembled at the coming name ; 

Then, with a sigh, his issuing words oppos'd ! 

Straight with a falling tear the speech he closed. 

That tenderness which ties of blood deny, 

Nature repaid me from a stranger's eye. 

Pale grew my cheeks ! — But now to general views 

Our conrerse turns, which thus my friend renews. 
Yon mansion, made by beaming tapers gay, 

Browns the dim night, and counterfeits the day. 

From lumin'd windows glancing on the eye, 

Around, athwart, the frisking shadows fly. 

There midnight riot spreads illusive joys, 

And fortune, health, and dearer time destroys. 

Soon death's dark agent to luxuriant ease, 

Shall wake sharp warnings in some fierce disease. 

O man ! thy fabric's like a well-fbrm'd state ; 
Thy thoughts, flrst-rank'd were suredesign'd toe great! 
Passions plebeians are, which faction raise ; 
Wine, like pourM oil, excites the raging blaze : 
Then giddy anarchy's rude triumphs rise : 
Then sovereign reason from her empire flies : 
That ruler once depos'd, wisdom and wif^ 
To noise and folly, place and pow'r submit ; 
Like a frail bark thy weaken'd mind is tost, 
Unsteer'd, unbalanc'd, till its wealth is lost. 

The miser-spirit eyes the spendthrift heir. 
And mourns, too late, effects of sordid care. 
His treasures fly to cloy each fawning slave ; 
Yet grudge a stone to dignify his grave. 
For this, low-thoughted craft his life employ 'd* . 
For this, tatf wealthy, he no wealth enjoy'd; 
For this, hegrip'dthepoor, and alms deny 'd, 
Unfriended liv'd, and unlamented died. 
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Yet smile, griev'd shade! wben that unprosp'rous store 
Fast lessens, when gay hours return no more ; 
Smile at thy heir, beholding in his fall, 
Men once obliged, like him, ungrateful all ! 
Then thought-inspiring woe his heart shall mend, 
And prove his only wisej unflatfring friend. 

Folly exhibits thus unmanly sport, 
While plotting mischief keeps reserved her court* 
lx) ! from that mount, in blasting sulphur broke, 
Stream flames voluminous, enwrapp'd with smoke ! 
In chariot-shape they whirl up yonder tow r r. 
Lean on its brow, and like destruction low'r? 
From the black depth a fiery legion springs; 
Each bold, bad spectre claps her sounding wings : 
And straight beneath a snmmon'd, trait'rous band, 
On horror bent, in dark convention stand: 
From each fiend's mouth a ruddy vapour flows, 
Glides thro* the roof, and o'er the council glows: 
The villains, close beneath tb' infection pent, 
Feel, aU~cossess'd, their rising galls ferment; 
And burn with faction, bate, an<? vengeful ire,. 
For rapine, blood, and devastation dire ! 
But Justice marks their ways: she waves, in air, 
The sword, trigh-threat'ning, like a comet's glare;. 

While here dark Villainy herself deceives, 
There studious Honesty our view relieves. 
A feeble taper, from yon lonesome room, 
Scatfring thin rays, just glimmers thro' the gloom. 
There sits the sapient bard in museful mood, 
And glows impassion'd for his country's good ! 
All the bright spirits of the just, combined, 
Inform, refine, and prompt his towting mind ! 
He takes the gifted qnill from liands divine, 
Around his temples rays refulgent shine ! 
Now rapt ! now more than man ! — I see him climb,, 
To- view this speck of earth from worlds sublime I- 
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I see him now o'er Nature** works preside ! 
How clear the vision I and the scene how wide I 
Let some a name by adulation raise, 
Or scandal, meaner than a venal praise ! 
My muse (he cries) a nobler prospect view I 
Thro* fancy's wilds some morals point pursue ! 
From dark deception. clear-drawn truth display* 
As from black chaos rose resplendent day I 
Awake compassion, and bid tenor rise 1 
l?id humble sorrows strike superior eyes I 
So pamper'd pow'r, unconscious of distress, 
May see, be mov'd, and, being mov'd, redress* 

Ye traitors, tyrants, fear his stinging lay I 
Ye pow'r& unlov'd, unpity'd in decay ! 
But know, to you sweet blossom'd Fame he brings* 
Ye heroes, patriots, and paternal kings ! 

O Thou, whofbrmM, who rais'd the poet's art* 
(Voice of thy will !) unerring force impart i 
If wailing worth ean gen'rous warmth excilfr 
If verse can gild instruction with delight* 
Inspire his honest Muse with orient flame* 
To rise, to dare, to reach the noblest aim 1 

But, O my friend! my sterious is our fate ! 
How mean his fortune, %©' his mind elate ! 
.^Eneas-like, he passes thro' the crowd, 
Unsought, unseen beneath misfortune's cloud j 
Or seen with slight regard : Uaprais'd his name >, 
His after-honour, and our after-shame. 
The doom'd desert to av'rice stands conJessM ; 
Her eyes averted are, and steel'd her breast* 
Envy asquint the future wonder eyes : 
Bold Insult, pointing hoots him as he flies* 
While coward Censure, skill'd in darkey ways, 
Hints sure detraction, in dissembled praise ! 
Hunger, thirst, nakedness, there grievous fell I 
Unjust Derision too t— that tongue of gall ! 
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Slow comes relief, with no miHoaarmsendn'd, 
UtherM by Pride, and by Reproach pursu'd. 
Farced pity meets Mm . wit£ a cold respect, 
Unkind as Scorn, ungtn'reus es Neglect. 

Yet, suflPring Wqrth J thy fortitude will shine ! 
Thy foes are Virtue's* and her- friends are thine i 
Patience is thinei and Peace thy days shell crown* > 
Thy treasure Prudence, and thy claim Renown ; 
Myriads, unborn, shall mourn thy hapless fcte, 
And myriads grow, by thy example, great ! 
Hark ! from the wttohrjtow* reUs the trumpet's sound, 
Sweet thro» still night, proetaiming safety round ! 
Yon shade illustrious quits the realms of rest, 
To aid some orphan of its race direst, 
Safe winds him thro' the, subterraneous way, 
That mines you mansion, grown with ruin grey. 
And marks the wealthy* nasuspected ground, \ 

Where, grow* with rust* Jong4>aried coins abonndv 
This plaintive ghost, from earth when aewly fled, 
Sawthose, the living trusted, wrong the dead j 
He saw, by fraud ahus'd, the lifeless hand 

Sign the false deed that alienates his land ; 

Heard, on his fame, injurious censure thrown, 

Aeidmourn'd the beggar'd orphan's bitter groan*. 
Commissioned now, the falsehood he reveals, 

To justice soon th' enabled heir appeals; 

Soon, by this wealth, are costly pleas maiatain'd. 

And, by discover'd truth, lost right regain'di 
But why (may some enquire) why kind success,. 

Since mystic hesw'n gives mis'ry oft to btess I 

1h& mis'ry leads to happiness and truth, 

Unequal to the lead, this languid youth* 

Unstrengthen/d virtue scarce #is bosom fir'o* 

And fearful from hw growing wants retir'd. 

(Oh, let none censure, if, untried by grief* 

If, amidst wee, un^empted by reW») 
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He stoop'd reluctant to low arts of shame, 

Which then/ev'n then he scorn*], and blush'd to name. 

Heav'n sees, and makes th> imperfect worth its care. 

And cheers the trembling heart, ufeform'd to bear. 

How rising fortune elevates his mind, 

He shines uotfouded, and adorns mankind. 

So in some engine, that denies a rent. 
If unrespiring is some creature pent, 
It sickens, droops, and pants, and gasps for breath. 
Sad o'er the sight swim shad'wy mists of death : 
If then kind air poors powerful in again, 
New heats, new pulses -quicken ev>ry vein ; 
From the clearM, lifted, life-rekindled eye* 
Dispers'd, the dark and dampy rapours fly. 

From trembling tbmbs the ghosts of greatness rise, 
And o'er &eir bodies hang with wistful eyes; 
Or discontented stalk, and mix their howls 
With howling wolves, their screams with screaming owls. 

The interval twhet night and morn is nigh,. 
Winter more nitrous chills the shadow'd tfcy. 
Springs with soft heats no more give borders green, 
Nor smoaking breath along the whiten'd scene ; 
While steamy currents, sweet in prospect, charm ' 
Like veins blue-winding on a fair-one's arm. * 

Now Sleep to Fancy parts with half his pow'r, 
And broken slumbers drag the restless hour. 
The murder >d seems alive, ancrghastly glares, 
And in dire dreams the conscious murderer scares, 
Shews the yet-spouting wound, th» ensanguined floor, 
The walls yet smoaking with the spat terM gore; 
Or shrieks to dosing Justice, and reveals 
The deed, which fraudml art from day conceals; 
The delve obscene, where no suspicion pries, 
Where the disigurM corse unshrouded lies ; 
The sure, the striking proof, so strdng maintain'd; 
yal« Guilt starts self-coavkted, when arraignM. 
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These spirits, treason of its pow'r divest, 
And turn the peril from the patriot's breast. 
Those solemn thought inspire, or bright descend 
To snatch, in vision sweet, thy -dying friend. 

But we deceive the gloom* the matin bett 
Sommon'8 to prayer !— Now breaks th> enchanter's spcH 1 
And now — But yon lair spirit's form survey i 
>Tis she ! — Olympia beckons me away 1 
1 haste ! I fly. — adieu ! — and when you see 
The youth who bleeds with fondness, think on me: 
Tell him my tale, and be his pain carest ; 
By love I tortnrM was, by love I'm blest. 
When worship'd woman we entranced behold* 
We praise the Maker in his fairest mould; 
The pride of nature, harmony combin'd, 
And light immortal to the soul refin'd 1 
Deprived of charming woman, soon we miss 
The prize of friendship, and the life of bliss ! 

Still thro 1 the shades Olympia dawning breaks ! . 
What bloom, what brightness lustres o'er her eheeka! ' 
Again she calls I — I dare no longer stay ! 
A kind farewel-^-Olympia, 1 obey. 

He turn'd, nor longer in my sight remained; 
The mountain he,, I safe the city gain'd. 

CANTO W. 

STILL o'er my mind wild Fancy holds her sway, 
Still on strange visoaary land I stray. 
Now scenes crowd thick ! now indistinct appear f 
Swift glide t^e months,, and turn the varying year \ 

Near the Bull's horn light's rising monarch draws £ 
Now on it? back the Pleiades he thaws 
From vernal heat pale winter forc'd to fly, 
Northward retires, yet turns a wat'ry eye s 
Then with on aguish breath nips infant blooms, 
Deprives unfolding spring of rich perfumes, 
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Shakes the slow-circling blood of human race, 

And in sharp, livid looks contracts the face. 

Now o'er Norwegian hills he strides away : 

Such slipp'ry paths Ambition's iteps betray. 

Turning, with sighs, fcr Spiral ^ he sees, 

Which bow obedient to the southern breeafe. 

Now from yon Zeffibiaft reck Hs crest he Shrouds, 

Like Fame's, obscurM amid the whitening clouds $ 

Thence his lost emphe is with tears deplor'd : 

Such tyrants shed okjiUberty restor'd. 

Beneath his eye (that ttrfows malignant tight 

Ten times the measar'drOtttid o* mortal slight) 

A waste, pale-glimnVrliig, like a moon, that wanes 

A wild expanse of frozen sea contains. 

It cracks ! vast floating mountains beat the shore • 

Far off he hears those ief niHiS roar,' 

And from thtfhidedris erasl* distracted ffies, 

Like one wlia ifeelsthis dying miant>s cries. 

Near, anymore near the rushing torrents Sound, 

And' one great rift runs thro* the vast profound, 

Swift as a shooting meteor; groaning toud. 

Like deep-roll'd thunder Aire* a Tending cloud. 

The late-dark I>ofe now Ifeeis trtrsetting day ; 

In hurricanes of w*ath he. whirls hfeway; ' J 

O'er many a polar Alp to Fsosf he gees, 

O'er crackling vales, embrown'd with melting snows; 

Here beaw static tenant* of &* twrre^ space, 

Few men ! unsocial these !-«-a baityMn* race t 

At length the cave appears * the race k rtta : 

Now h^racauflttraat eoaqneaU tost, and won, 

And taiefaliirttfaaalMBeeof Fraetraaainsv 

Barr'd from our climes*, and beamd kviey castas. 

Meanwhile the stt» hs* beams an Cancer threw*, 
Which now beaeath his waimeifciditfea** glows* 
From glowing Caocer ftltfnv Ifad&higof day, 
Red thro' the kjadhng iieto shb»**i*r*y. 
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The tawny harvest pays the earlier plough* 
And mellowing fruitage loads the bending bough, 
^is day-spring. Now green lab'rinths i frequent. 
Where Wisdom oft retires- to -meet Content. 

The mounting lark her warbling anthem lend** 
From note to note the ravish'd soul ascends ; 
As thus it would the patriarch's ladder climb, 
By some good angel led to world sublime : 
Oft (legends say) the snake, with waken'd ire, 
Like Envy rears in many a scaly spiie j 
Then songsters droop, then yield their vital gore, 
And innocence and music are no more. 

Mild rides the morn in orient beauty drest, 
An azure mantle, and a purple vest, 
"Which, blown by gales, her gemmy feet display, 
Her amber tresses negligently gay. 
-Collected now her rosy hand they fill, 
And, gently wrung, the pearly dew distil. 
The songful zephyrs, and the laughing hours, 
Breathe sweet ; and strew her op'ning way with flow'rs. 

The chattering swallows leave theumested care, , 

Each promising return with plenteous fare. 
"So the fond swain, who to the market hies, 
Stills, with big hopes, his infant's tender cries. 

Yonder two turtles, o'er their callow brood, 
Hang hov'ring, ere they seek their guiltless food* 
Fondly they bill. . Now to their morning care, 
Uke our first parents, part the am'roas pair : 
But ah L-Hi pair no more !— With spreading wings, < 
From the bigh-seuading cliff a vulture springs; 
Steady he sails along th' aerial grey, 
Swoops down, and bears yon tinrtous dove away. 
Start we, who worse than vultures, Nimrods find, 
Men meditating prey on humafi*kind ? 

Wild beasts to gloomy deusrepaoe their way, 
Whew their ewcn^ young demand thaaltughter'd pw*» 
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Rooks, from their nodding nests, black-swarming fly, 
And, in hoarse uproar, tell the fowler nigh. 

Now, in his tabernacle rous'd, the sun 
Is warn'd the blue etherial steep to run; 
While on his couch of floating jasper laid, 
From bis bright eye Sleep calls the dewy shade. . 
The crystal dome transparent pillars raise, 
Whence, beam'd from saphires, living azure plays ; 
The liquid floor, in-wrought with pearls divine, 
Where all his labours in mosaic shine. 
His coronet, a cloud of silver-white : 
His robe with unconsuming crimson bright, 
Varied with gems, all heaven's collected store ! 
While his loose locks, descend,^ golden show'r. 
If to his steps comparM, we tardy find 
The Grecianracers, who out-strip the wind, 
Fleet to the glowing race behold, him start ! 
His quickening eyes a quiv Vmg.radiance dart, 
And, while this last nocturnal flag is furl'd, 
Swift into life and motion look the world. 
The sun-flow'r now averts her blooming cheek 
From west, to viewTiis eastern lustre break. 
What gay, creative pow'r his presence brings } 
Hills, lawns, lakes, villages ! — the face of things, 
All night beneath successive shadows miss'd, 
Instant begins in colours to exist: 
But absent these from sons of riot keep, 
Lost in impure, unmeditating sleep. 
T'unlock his fence, the new-ris'n swain prepares, 
And ere forth-driv'n recounts his fleecy cares; 
When, lo! an ambush'd wolf, with hunger bold, 
Springs at the prey, and fierce invades the fold ! 
But by |he pastor not in vain defy 'd, 
Like our arch-foe by some celestial guide. 

Spread on yon rock the sea-calf I survey : 
3eskM in the sun, his skin reflects the day. , . 
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Be sees yon tow'r-Kfce ship^he wares divide, 
And slips again beneath the glassy tide. 

The wat'ry herbs, and shrubs, and vines, and flowers,. 
Rear their bent heads, overcharged with nightly shoWrs. 

Hail, glorious sun! to "whose attractive fires, 
The waken'd, vegetative life aspires ! 
The juices, wrought by thy directive force, 
Thro 1 plants and trees perform their genial course, 
Extend in root, with bark unyielding bind 
Th* hearted trunk ; or weave the branching rind j 
Expand in leaves, in flow'ry blossoms shoot, 
Bleed in rich gums, and swell in ripen 'd fruit. 
From thee, bright, universal Pow'r!: began 
Instinct in brute, and xen'rous love in man. 

Talk'd I of love ? — Yon swain, with anurous air, 
Soft swells his pipe, to charm the rural fair. 
She milks the flocks, then, listening as he plays, 
Steals, in the running brook, a conscious gaze. 

The trout, that deep, in winter, ooz'd remains, 
Up-springs, and sunward turns its crimson stains. 

The tenants of the warreH, vainly chas'd ; 
Now lur'd to ambient fields for green repast, 
Seek their small, vaulted labyrinths in vain ; 
Entangling nets betray the skipping train ; 
Red massaqres thro' their republic fly, 
And heaps on heaps by ruthless spaniels die. 

Thensher, who the lonely beech has stray'd, 
And all the live-long night his net-work spread, 
Drags in, and bears the loaded snare away j 
Where flounce* deceiv'd, th' expiring finny prey. 

Near Neptune's temple, (Neptune's now no more,) 
Whose statue plants a trident on the shore, 
In sportive rings the gen'rous dolphins wind, 
And eye, and think the image human kind : 
Dear, pleasing friendship ! — See ! the pile commands - 
The, vale, and grim as Superstition stands ! 
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Time's handthsrateOTetitspr-jnt of mossy green* 
With hollows, carv'd lor snakes, and birds obscene^ 

O, Gibbs, if hose heart the solemn, fane can raise 
Where God delights to dwell, and man to praise j 
When mouider'd thus the column fells away, 
Like some great prince majestic in decay: ; 
When Ignorance and Scorn the ground shall tread. 
Where, Wisdom tutor'd, aiid Devotion pray'd ; 
Where shall thy pompous work our wonder claim i> 
What, but the Muse alone, preserve thy name ?. 

The sun shines broken thro' yon arch that rem* 
This once-round fabric, half-deprivM by years. 
Which rose a stately colonnade, and cjown'd 
Encircling pillars, now unfeithroi found; 
In fragments, these the fall of those forbode, 
Which, nodding, just op-heave their crumbling toad*. 
High, on yon cokisan, which has hat&e^dstood* 
Like some stripped oak, the grandeur of the wood* 
The stork inhabits her aerial nest £ 
By her are liberty and peace earest; 
She flies the realms that own despotic kmg»v 
And only spreads o'er free-born states her wings* 
The roof is now the daw's, or- radon's haunt, 
And loathsome, toads in the dark entrance pant; 
Or snakes, that lurk to snap the heedless fty, 
And fated bird, that oft comes fluttering by* 

An aqueduct across yon vale is laid, 
Its channel thro* a rainM areh betray'd ; 
Whirl'd down a steep it flies with torrent-fbroe> 
Flashes, and roars, and plows a devious coarse* 

Attracted mists a golden cloud commence, 
While thro' high-cotour'd air strike rays intense. 
Betwixt two points, which yon steep mountains show, 
Lies a mild bay, to which kind breezes flow. 
Beneath a grotto, afchM fin* cairn retreat, 
Leads lengthening in the rock— Be this my asaV * 
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Heat never enters here; but coolness reigne 

O'er zephyrs, and distilling;,, wet'ry veins. 

Secluded now I trace th* instructive page. 

And live otr scenes of many a backward age $ 

Thro' days, months, years, throHime's Whole coarse I run;, 

And present stand where time itself begun. 

Ye mighty Dead, of just, distinguish^ feme, 
Your thoughts, (ye bright Instructors !) here I daim. 
Here ancient knowledge opens nature's Springs $ 
Here truths historic give the hearts of kings ; 
Hence Contemplation teams white hours to find* 
And labour* virtue on th' attentive mind : 
€) lov'd retreat ! thy joys, content bestow, 
Nor guilt nor shame, nor sharp r epe ntan ce kaiow. 
What the £fth Charles longrahm'd in power to see* 
That happiness he found reserved in thee. 

Now let me change the page-— Here. Tolly weep%, 
Wniteia death's icy arms his Tuttia sleeps*. 
His daughter dear !«— Rettr'd I see hinvmDurn* 
By all the frenzy now of anguish tornt 
Wild his complaint i Nqr sweeter sorrows shrams^ 
When Singer for Alev» lost complains; 
Each friend condoles, expostulates*, teproves 5 
More than a mtfcerrawnyTnHy lores; • 
Or Sallust censures thus !— Unheeding blamn, 
He schemes a temple to his Tailia'snamn. 
Thus o'er my Hermit once did grief prevail, 
Thus rose Olympiad tomb, his moving tale. 
The sighs, tear*, frantic starts, that banish rest^ 
And all the burstine>aorrewe of his Breast. 

But hark! a sudden pew^ attunes the air! 
Th' inchaoiiBgsouwd«nanwttr^oiree«ee bear ; 
Now fee* now: bigb> they sink, or lift the seng; 
Which the cave echoes sweat,, and swept the creektptrolong. 

I listen'd, gazM, when* wond»rous to behold! 
gromacaan ajt— ra t n vaponng affiriiignattd: t 
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A blue, round spot on the mid-roof it came* 

Spread broad, and redden'd into dazzling flame*. 

Full-orb'd it shone, and dimm'd the -swimming sight, . 

While doubling objects danc'd with darkling light. 

Amaz'd I stood ! — amaz'd 1 still remain ! 

What earthly pow'r this wonder can explain ; 

Gradual, at length, the lustre dies away : 

My eyes restorM, a mortal form survey. 

My Hermit-friend ! 'Tishe. — All hail (be cries) 

I see, and would alleviate, thy surprise. 

The vanish'd meteor, was heaven's message meant, 

To warn thee hence : I know the high intent. . 

Hear then ! in this sequester'd cave retired, . 

Departed saints converse with men inspirM. 

Tis sacred ground; nor can thy mind endure, . 

Yet unprepar'd, an intercourse so pure. 

Quick let us hence — And now extend thy views 

O'er yonder lawn; there find the heav'n-born Muse ! 

Or seek her, where she trusts her tuneful tale 

To the mid, silent weed, or vocal vale; 

Where trees half check the light with trembling shades, , 

Close iadeep glooms, or open clear in glades; 

Or where surrounding vistas far descend, 

The landscape varied at each lessening end ! : 

She, only she can mortal thought refine, , 

And raise tby voice to visitants divine. . 

CANTO V. 

\Ve left the cave. Be Fear (said I) defy»d ! 
Virtue (for thou art Virtue) is my guide. 

By time-worn steps a steep ascent we gain, 
Whose summit yields a prospect o'er the plain. 
There, bench'd with turf, an oak our seat extends, 
Whose top, a verdant, branch'd pavilion bends. . 
Vistas, wjth leaves, diversify the scene, 
Some pale,, some brown, and snmerf lively, greea^ 
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Now, from the full-grown day a beamy shew'r 
Gleams on the lake, and gilds each glossy flow»r. 
Gay insects sparkle in the genial blaze, 
Various as light, and countless as its rays : 
They dance on every stream, and pictur'd play, 
Till, by the wat'ry racer, snatch'd away. 

Now, from yon range of rocks/ strong rays rebound* * 
Doubling the day on flow'ry plains around : 
King-cups beneath far-striking colours glance, 
Bright as th' etherial glows the green expanse. 
Gems of the field !— -the topaz charms the sight, 
Xike these, effulging yellow streams of light. 
From the same rocks, fall rills with soften'd force, 
Meet in yon mead, and well a river's source. 
Thro' her clear channel, shine her finny shoals, 
. O'er sands, like gold, the liquid crystal rolls. 
Dimm'd in yon coarser moor, her charms decay, 
• And shape, * thro' rustling reeds, a ruffled way. 
Near willows short and bushy shadows throw : 
Now lost, she seems thro' nether tracts to flow j 
Yet, at yon point, winds out in silver state, 
like Virtue from a labyrinth of fate. 
In length'ning rows, prone from the mountains, rua 
The flocks :— -their fleeces glistening in the sun ^ 
Her streams they seek, and, 'twixt her neighboring trees, 
Recline in various attitudes of ease. ■ 
Where the herds -sip, the little scaly fry, 
Swift from the shore, in scattering myriads fly. 

Each liv'ry'd cloud, that round th' horizon glows, 
Shifts in odd scenes, like earth, from whence it rose. 
The bee hums wanton in yon jasmine bow»r, 
And circling settles, and despoils the flow'r. 
.Melodious there the plumy songsters meet, 
And call charm'd Echo from her arch'd retreat) 
Neat-polish'd mansions rise in prospect gay • 
Time-battered tow'fs frown awful in decay ^ 
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The ran plays glitt'ring on the rocks and spires, 
And the lawn lightens with reflected fiies. 

Here Mirth, and Fancy's wanton train advance, 
And to light measures tarn the swimming dance. 
Sweet, slow-pac'd Melancholy next appears, 
Pompous in grief, and eloquent of tears. 
Here Meditation shines, in azure drest, 
All-starr'd with gems: • a sun adorns her crest. 
Religion, to whose lifted, raptured eyes 
Seraphic hosts descend from opening skies ; 
Beauty, who sways the heart, and ^charms the sights 
Whose tongue is music, and whose smile delight ; 
Whose brow is majesty; whose bosom peace; 
Who bad creation be, and chaos cease ; 
Whose breath perfumes the spring; whose e^e divine 
Kindled the sun, and gave its light to shine. 
Here, in thy likeness, fair * Ophelia, seen, 
She throws kind lustre o'er th' enliven'd green. 
Next her, Description, robed in various hues, 
Invites attention from the pensive Muse ! 
The Muse ! — she comes I refin'd the passions wait, 
And Precept, ever winning, wise, and great. 
The Muse ! a thousand spirits wing the airs 
(Once men, who made, like her, mankind their care) 
Inamour'd round her press th' inspiring throng, 
And swell to ecstacy her solemn song. 

Thus in the dame each nobler grace we find, 
Fair Wortley's angel-accent, eyes, and miad. 
Whether her sight the dew-bright dawn surveys, 
The noon's dry beat, or evening's te»per>d rays, 
The hours of storm or calm, the gleby ground, 
The coral'd sea, gem'd rock, or sky profound, 
A Raphael's fancy animates each line. 
Each image strikes with energy divine ; 
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$acon, and Newton in her thougfet conspire 5. 
Not sweeter than her voice is Handel's lyre. 
My hermit thus. She beckons us away : 
Oh, let us swift thfe high behest obey ! 

Now thro' a lane, which mingling tracts hare croft, 
The way unequal, and the landscape lost, 
We rove. The Warblers lively tunes essay, 
The'lark on wing, the linnet on the spray, 
While music trembles in their songful throats, 
The bullfinch whistles soft his flute-like notes. 
The bolder blackbird swetts sonorous Jays; 
The varying thrush commands a tuneful maae; 
Each a wild length of melody pursues; 
While the soft-muraVring, am*rouswood»dove cooes. 
And when in spring these melting mixtures flow, 
The cuckoo sends her unison of woe. 

But as smooth seas are furrow'd by a storm ; 
As troubles aU our tranquil joys deform; 
So 9 loud through air, unwelcome noises sound, 
And harmony's at once, in discord, drown'd. 
From yon dark cypress, croaks the raven's cry; 
As dissonant the daw, jay, chatt'ring pie : 
The clam'rous crows abandoned carnage seek, 
And the harsh owl shrills out a sharpening shriek. 
At the lane's end a high-lath'd gateVprefer'd, 

To bar the trespass of a vagrant herd. 

Fast by, a meagre mendicant we find, 

Whose russet rags hang fluttfring m 'the wind : 
""Years bow his back, a staff supports his tread, 

And soft white hairs shade thin his palsy »d head. 

Poor wretch ! — Is this for charity his haunt ? 

Be meets the frequent slight, and ruthless taunt. 

On slaves o^( guilt oft smiles the squand'ring peer.; 

But passing knows not common bounty here. 

Vain thing ! in what dost thou superior shine ? 

His our first sire; what race more ancient thine? 
G 
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Less backward trac'd, be may bis lineage draw 
From men whose influence kept the world in awe : 
Whose worthless sons, like thee, perchance consom'd 
Their ample store, their line to want was doom'd. 
So thine may perish by the course of things, 
While his, from beggars re-ascend to kings. 
Now lazar, as thy hardships I peruse, 
On my own state instructed would 1 muse. 

: t /^^rWhen I view greatness, I my lot- lament, 

v,jt *"inl Compared to thee, I snatch supreme content. 

^** (J I might have felt, did heav'n not gracious deal, 
A fate which I must mourn to see thee feel. 
But soft ! the cripple our approach descries, 
And to the gate, tho' weak, officious hies. 
I spring preventive, and unbar the way, 
Then, turning, with a smile of pity, say, 
Here, friend ! — this little copper alms receive, 
Instance of will, without the pow'r to give. 
Hermit, if here with pity we reflect, 
X^=How must we grieve, when learning meets neglect \ 
When god-like souls endure a mean restraint ; 
When gen'rous will is curb'd by tyrant want ? 
He truly feels what to distress belongs, 
Who, to his private, adds a people's wrongs ; 
Merit's a mark at which disgrace is thrown. 
And ev'ry injur»d virtue is his own. 
Such, their own pangs with patience here endure, 
Yet there weep wounds, they are denied to cure, 

sZ? Sfito* 8 ™ cn m P° v erty, thus humbly great, 
> V And tntf depresVd, superior to their fete. 

Minions in pow'r, and misers, 'mid their store. 

Are mean in greatness, and in plenty poor. 

What's pow'r, or wealth? Were they notfonn'd for aid* 

A spring for virtue, and from wrongs a shade ? 

In pow'r we savage tyranny behold, , 

And wily av'rice owns polluted gold. 
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From golden sands her pride could Lybia raise, 
Could she, who spreads no pasture, claim our praise > 
Loath'd were her wealth, where rabid monsters breed ; 
Where serpents, pamper'd on her venom, feed, 
No sheltry trees invite the Wand , rer , s eye, 
No fruits, no grain, no gums, her tracts-supply ; 
On her vast wilds, no lovely prospects run j 
But all lies barren, tho' beneath- the sun. . 

My Hermit thus. I know thy soul believes, 
Tis hard vice triumphs,- and that virtue grieves ; 
Yet oft affliction purifies the mind, 
Rind benefits oft flow from means unkind. 
Were the whole known, that we uncouth suppose, 
Doubtless, would beauteous symmetry disclose. 
The naked cliff, that singly rough remains, 
In prospect dignifies the fertile plains ; 
Lead-colour'dcloods, in scattering fragments seen, 
Shew, tho! in -broken views, the blue serene. 
fs** Se vere distresses industry inspire 5 *f*~->4tr-/K4 

Thus captives oft excelling arts acquire, 

And boldly struggle thro' a state of shame, 

To life, ease j plenty, liberty, and fame. 

Sword-law has often Eurotie's balance gain'd, 

And one-red vict'ry years of peace maiuta in'd. 

/We pass thro', want to wealth, thro' dismal strife;/ 
I ho calm content, thro' death to endless life. 

Lybia thou nanVst— Let Afric's wastes appear 

Curst by those heats, that fructify the year ; 

Yet' the same suns her orange-groves befriend, 

Where clust^iug glomes in shining rows depend. 

Here when fieroe beams o'er withering plants are roll'd, 

There the green fruit seems ripen'd into gold. 

Ev*n scenes that strike with terrible surprise, 

Still previa God, just, merciful, and wise. 

Sad wint'ry blasts, thatstrip the autumn, bring 

The milder beauties of a flow'ry spring* 
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Ye sulph'rous fires' in jaggy lis^nuing* break ! 
Ye thunder* rattle, and ye nations shake ! 
Ye storm* of riving flame the forest tear * 
Deep crack the rocks ! pent tree* be whirPd in air ! - 
Reft at a stroke, seme stately fine we'll mourn ; 
Her tombs Wide^sbatterM* and her dead up-torn.* 
Were noxious spirits not from caserns drawn, 
Rack'd earth wouW soon in gulfs enor moos y*fv»t 
Then all were lost !-— Or should we floating view 
The baleful ctood, th mewenl d destruction brew fc 
Plague, fever, frenzy, olose-ettfWid'rwf lie, 
Till these red ruptures clear the Sullied sky. 
Now a field oneness enlarge my thaanjny 
In parcel** ftnarts te various uses wroufcafc 
Here hard'ningr ripeness the first bfdssns beheld* 
There the last blossMM spring-ftlm pride unfefta* 
Here s welliog peas ofc tear> stalks are saen> 
Mix'd flow'rsref ted ands^mv same between y 
Whose waving beaoties, fteJgktmrtl by Use sun* 
In colour'd lanes a1eu»/ttieft»i«w*ftiev 
There the ne*t premiee ef «< genial slajsr*,. 
The bean fresh-blbswms in s) Speckled nWr j 
Whose monrihg'dfews; wh e ta i» t h » sud resigs/dy 
With undulating sweets etwbemYthe wtouV 
Mow daisy pftttir of ddve# sejuuft thtf irteln, 
And part the hearted from th*fa?a*e$e»**i4av 
There fiVrtW^tux Wftlrvetfatae^iurfvtJfeMil* 
Which on the mem fkdtt ar^sp^lAbeuw^kML 
The mulb'ry, ihlsir suitt)«r-tf^ee»aifeY<^ 
FuUinthentfttosteWtlpi flstitytfaea*. 
For toatttt Urn ttftrtfctt-rfata»d teti to ^ W es Us r 
The leaf the sttl^e^itttagrq^fcddr* 
As swans thehrd«M$v a^it octo tttew h^ ^ ailtW SeV 
Here worms ft* man teetr ffe » y<?n^ l* wen»ov 
Hence to *ft*ti ttefiOf, in te*tdfegayy 
Sprigs, fruits, and)SWteoit a)rkAI ( ltfh*ili yfaa t 
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But Indo sU f- p i ep aterthen aft to pteass> 

The guilty prideof wan* luxuriant-ease. 
Now frequent^ d^a^ gates ofeasiTC btow\ 

And o'er my sight* transient btindness throw*.. 

Windward w* shift, near down W etaerial steep* 

The lamp of day hangs bav'ring o'er the deep* 

Dun shade** htftgky snapee* up etfcer rolPd, 

Project long, shaggppoiatoy deep tintfdwiahgakk 

Others takeriaiKfctV uaripea'd eaerry'ad/e, 

And paint atteatog la ndscap es on tile eye* 

There blue- V*tfd yeltoW, tbrOegfc a sky serene* 

In swelling mift«lf*feM*a §**tti9sjreea>. 

Streak'd thro* wh^ddae* a raft* vwftfttto* tUmef* 

And the at*** ^aaasy a* tatftea* AMtinan 
Yon eiaotMdy s aw ay f a atte o fcaa at c rwugfiew* 

Fn»et**n, tasefte>**l, aa4 ehafty bafts. 

One mingled seen* awo ib e Y ajtfck aia)oee*** 

Men, chariots* tettma, ^6itttaWei«, m& pMHoingaatedtft 

Which clkfth, *feeefta\ Mat, a* load whipe teseaaaV 

Stretch; sweat, and smoke aWag aaaqaW grauajav 

On winding tftttMtf refltfetiMg radiant teteieaa, 

When boats, abJpav &«rf*f flatk te*»owgh*u'd strata**, 
" This way, aatf that, they aWiejat patnfts parsaa* 

80 mix the motions, •*•' *• **&* tfce View, 

Whil* «*» We taw arooati our garideatoeyta, 

The gnat of faeaVn toga*/ pvetaaioa rise; 
43^^ / Trees rich *tth fan**, start fruity wi^ jewels rdeks* ^ 

X^,/ 1 yiain8 *>* *•***, ■«*•# m* plaaJi K aad|lsj8ve^aW«od»i, /^ 
*smE,4 < Mountains wife titiata y taftfroafr an*«adar, waodn ( 

*-^^J^uarrieswithmarble > av« with- «aaV aha laeaa. / 

^^^Indaitfi§*H***i a^Ja*a*etvtoioe»«e*, 
^ * "* Tilth n*# flfeattrt, Wftalfed Ms* Hat, 

Kear uplands Jei^t^ai^lAdfepI**', 

The speea«raje*<a11M^^ 

And thic k - at e Haa^M fcwaa the MNINi tiMa* 

And harries blackti»f»*a* *fei*ftft»rfc 
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Mark in yon heath oppos'd the cutturM scene, 
Wild thyme, pale box, and firs of darker greep. 
The native strawberry red-ripening grows, 
By nettJes guarded, as by thorns the rose. 
There nightingales in uaprun'd copses build, 
In shaggy furzes lies the bare oonceal'd. 
Twixt feres and thistles, unsown flowers amuse* 
And form a lucid chase of various hues ; 
Many half-grey with dust : cenfus'd they lie. 
Scent the rich year, and lead the wand'ring eye. 

Contemplative, we tread the flow»ry plain, 
The Muse preceding with her beav'nly train. 
When, to ! the mendicant, so late behind, 
Strange views ! now journeying in our front we find ! 
And yet a view, more strange, our heed demands; 
Touch'd by the Muse's wand transformed he stands, 
O'er skin late wrinkled, instant beauty spreads ; 
The late-dimm'd eye, a vivid lustre sheds; 
Hairs, once so thin, now graceful locks decline ; 
And rags now chaag'd, in regal vestments shine. 

The Hermit thus. In him the b a*d behold, 
Once seen by midnight's lamp in winter's oold ; 
The babd, whose want so multiplied his woes, 
I ! He sunk a mortal, and a seraph rose. ii 
See ! — Where those stately yew-trees darkling grow, 

Vi^^U ^j,^ waving oter yon groves, brown horrors throw, 
***?' ** "^Scornful he points—there, O'er his sacred dust, 

f ' i*Zu&- J *^ r ** e *** *c«lptorM tomb, and labour^ bust 

9ar)t ^JJ Vain pomp! bestow'd by ostentatious pride, 

t ^L JtfzxrVf ho to a life of want relief deny'd. 

-f, ^,4 U j*j,- But thus the bard. Are these the gifts of state ? 

h£z2( wX Wr Gifts unreceiv'd !— These ? Ye ungen'rous great I 

&4*~y**«iQ m wag j tj^teA when m afe forlorn ? 
' My claim your pity; but my tot your scorn. 

Why were my studious hours oppos'd by need ? ^ 
In me did poverty, from guilt proceed? ^T««rJ*^lfc 
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" Did I contemporary authors wrong, > 

And deem their worth, but as they priz'd my song ? 
Did 1 sooth vice, or venal strokes betray 
In the low-pur pos'd, loud polemic firay ? ... , 

Did e'er my verse immodest warmth contain, y*/' .*«*£ >*^ 
Or, once li centious, heav'nly truths profane I ^f^' <+™^<*"- *~» 
Never — And yet when envy sunk my name , <"Xp*i+» j <*- .<-^*« ■> 
Who calPd my shadow'd merit into fame ? S*£4+*z£u, *dP++^. 
When, undeserv'd, a prison's grate t saw, fi 

What hand redeem'd me from the wrested law ? 
Who cloth'd me naked, or when hungry fed ? ^ 

Why crush'd the living ? Why extoll'd the dead ?— 
But foreign languages adopt my lays, 
And distant nations shame you into praise. 
Why should unrelish'd wit these honours cause ? 
Custom, not knowledge, dictates your applause: 
Or think you thus a self-renown to raise, 
And mingle your vain-glories with my bays ? 
Be yours the mould'ring tomb ! Be mine the lay 
Immortal !— Thus he scoffs the pomp away. 

Tho' words like these unlettered pride impeach, 
To the meek heart he turns with milder speech* 
Tho' now a seraph, oft he deigns to wear 
The face of human friendship, oft of care; 
To walk disguis'd an object of relief, 
A learn'd, good man, long exercisM in grief ; 
Forlorn, a friendless orphan oft to roam, 
Craving some kind, some hospitable home ; 
Or, like Ulysses, alow lazar stand; . . 

Beseeching Pity's eye and Bounty's hand ; 
Or, like Ulysses, royal aid request, 
Wand'ring, from court to court a king distrest. 
Thus vary ing shapes, the seeming son of woe 
Eyes the cold heart, and hearts that generous glow; 
Then to the Muse relates each lordly name, 
Who^ deals impartial iniamy, and feme. 
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Oft, at when man, in mortal state depuass*}, 
His lays taught virtue, which hid life eonfesstt, 
He now forms visionary scenes below, 
Inspiring patience in the heart of • woe j 
Patience thai softens every sad extreme, 
That casts thro* duageon^oossaacheernilgleam, 
Disarms disease of pain, mocks slander's sting. 
And strips of terrors the terrine king, 
'Gainst Want, a sourer Jog, its succour lends, 
And smiling sees th' ingratitude of friends. 

Nor are these tasks to him atone consign^ 
Millions invisible befriend mankind. 
When wat'ry structures, seen cross heev*a ttascend, 
Arch above arch in r a di an t order bend, 
Fancy beholds adown each glittering side, 
Myriads j©# aaks^onasy seraphs glide : 
She sees good angels genial sheaftre bestow 
From the red convex of the dewy bow. 
They smile upon the swain : He vei ws the prize ; 
Then grateful beads, to bless the bounteous, skies. 
Some winds collect, and send propitious gales 
Oft where- Britannia's navy sppeods her sails 5 
There ever wafting, on the broath of fame, 
TJnequal'd glory an her sovereign's name. 
Some teach young zephyre vernal sweets to hear. 
And float the balmy health on ambient air ; 
Zephyrs, that oft, where levere tistfning lie, 
Along the grove, in melting music die. 
And in lone caves to minds poetic coll 
Seraphic whispers, that abstract the soul. 
Some range the colours, as they patted fly, 
Clear-pointed to the philosophic eye $ 
The flaming red, that pains the dwelling gas* ; 
The stainless, lightsome yettowte gilding roys; 
The clouded orange, that betwixt them glows, 
And to kind mixtupe4tiw«y luetseowesj 
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All-cheering-green, that gives the spring its.dye; 
The bright, transparent blue, that robes the sky* 
And indico, which shaded light displays ; 
And violet, which in the view decays. 
Parental hues, whence others all. proceed; 
An ever-paingling,. changeful, countless breed J 
Unravel'd varjegated, line* of, lights 
When blended, dazzling in promiscuous white* 
Oft thro* these hows, departed spirits range, 
New to the skies, admiring at their change ; 
JEach mind a void, as when first bora, toeartl*, 
Beheld a second blank in second birth; 
Then, as yon seraph- bard framM. hearts fellow, 
Each sees him here transcendent knowledge f how, 
Kew saints he tutors into truth refia'd, . 
And tunes to rapturous love the, new-iorm'd mi«d. 
He swells the lyre, whose loud, melodious lays 
Call high Hosannah's » from the voice of t praise ; 
Tho* one bad age such poesy cou'd wrong, 
Now worlds around retentive roll the song : 
Now God's high throne the full- voic'd rapture, gain, 
Celestial hosts returning strain foe strain. 
Thus he, who once knew want without relief 
Sees joys resulting from weU-«ufPring grief. 
Hark ' while we talk, a distant, patt'ring rain 
Resounds ! — See I up the broad etherial plain 
Shoots the blight bow !~~The, seraph flits away ^ 
The Muse, the Graces from our view decay. 

Behind yon western hill the globe of light 
Drops sudden, fast pursued by shades of night. 

Yon graves from winter-scenes to mind recall 
Rebellion's council, and rebellion's fall. 
What fiends in sulph'rous, par-like clouds up^fiew; 
What midnight treason glar'd beneath their view? 
And now the traitors rear their Babel-schemes, 
Big, Mtfjwre Jbjg t sUipendous pawfrief, seems; 



\ 
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Bat Justice, rous'd superior strength employs, 
Their scheme wide shatters, and their hope destroys. 
Discord she wills ; the missile ruin flies ; 
Sudden, unnatural debates arise, 
Doubt, mutual jealousy, and dumb disgust, 
Dark-hinted mutt'rings^ and avow'd distrust ; 
To secret ferment is each heart resign'd j 
Suspicion hovers in each clouded mind ; 
lyn C They jar, accus'd, accuse; revil'd, revile; 
( And wrath to wrath oppose, and guile to guile j 

' ' >^«- Wrangling they part, themselves betray ; 
Each dire device starts naked into day ; 
They feel confusion in the van with fear ; 
They- feel the king of terrors in the rear. 

Of these were three by difPrent motives fir'd, 
Ambition one, and one revenge inspired. 
The third, O Mammon, was thy meaner slave $ 
Thou idol seldom of the great and brave. 

Florio, whose life was one continued feast, 
His wealth diminish'd, and his debts increased, 
Vain pomp, and equipage, bis low desires, 
Who ne'er to intellectual bliss aspires ; 
He, to repair by vice what vice has broke, 
Durst with bold treasons judgment's rod provoke. 
His strength of mind, by lux'ry half dissolv'd, 
III brooks the woe, where deep he stands involv'd. ' 
He weeps, stamps wild, and to and fro now flies ; 
Now wrings his hands, and sends unmanly cries, 
Arraigns his judge, affirms unjust he bleeds, 
And now recants, and now for mercy pleads ; 
Now blames associates, raves with inward strife, 
Upbraids himself ; then thinks alone on life. 

* He rolls red-swelling tearful eyes around, 

Sore smites his breast, and sinks upon the ground. 
He wails, he quite desponds, convulsive lies, 
Shrinks from the fancy 'd axe, and thiais he dies: 
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Revives, with hope enquires, stops short with fear. 
Entreats ev'n flatt'ry, nor the worst will hear ; 
The worst alas, his doom f— What friend replies 5 
Each speaks with shaking head, and down-cast eye* 
One silence breaks, then pauses, drops a tear; 
Nor hope affords, nor quite confirms his fear ; 
But what kind friendship part reserves unknown 
Comes thund*ring in his keeper's surly tone. 
Enough, struck thro' and thro*, in ghastly stare. 
He stands transfix'd, the statue of despair ; 
Nor ought of. life, nor ought of death he knows, 
Till thought returns, and brings return of woes: 

Now pours a storm of grief in gushing streams : 

That past — Collected in himself he seems, 

And with forc'd smiles retires — His latent though^ 

Dark, horrid, as the prison's dismal vault. 
If with himself at variance ever-wild, 

With angry heav'n how stands he reconciled ? 

No penitential orisons arise ; 

Kay, he obtests the justice of the skies. 

Not for his guilt, for sentenced life he moans ; 

His chains rough-clanking to discordant groans, 
*4A£ c To bare harsh-grating, heavy-creaking doors, < 
<# £ Hoarse-echoing walls, and hollow ringing floors,^ 

To thoughts more dissonant, far, far less kind, 

One anarchy, one chaos of the mind. 

At length, fatigu'd with grief, on earth he lies: 

But soon as sleep weighs down th' unwilling eyes, 

Glad liberty appears, no damps annoy, 

Treason succeeds, and all transforms to joy. 

Proud palaces their glittering stores display ; 

Gain be pursues, and rapine leads the way. 

What gold ? What gems ? — He strains to seize the prise $ 

Quick from his touch dissolv'd, a cloud it flies. 

Conscious he cries— And mast I wake to weep? 

Ah, yet return, return, delusive Sleep I 
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Sleep comes ; Dtft'ltberty he nwwf i-^Utdrind, 
The dungeon-glooms liang heavy on hiffmind; 
Shrill winds art heard; andnowltng t da*nbnS'C*lr; > 
Wide*flymg porta* seem unfamg'dttokril- 
Then closet with mjda^wclapa? adretd^iltUn! 
fie starts, wakes) storms; aodaUisiiettwithmV 

His gentos ffi*s^-reftect8?he now on piayer ? 
Alas! bad spirit* ttam those thoogbts to airi 
What shall be nesft* What? straight te4foqtneh^eeth»» 
To bar a public, jwt; iM sbaeaenH 1 death* 
Rash, horrid tbougtft J yetnowtefiraid toKre/i 
Murd'roushe stri ke* «■ ■ M ay hea* »n the deed-fci^tvel 

Whyhadlie thtefafee spirit to rettei ! 
And why not fortJtwie to suffer wfeH ? 
Were his success/ bow terribte-the blew? 
And it recoils on blm eternal; Woev 
Heav'n this affliction theft ler roeroy meant, - 
That a good end migfct>clo*e a lifemispeirt. 

Where no kind lips the hallow^ ttirge*eiowid,r 
Far from the compsfi* of yon feasted ground* 
Full in the centre of three 1 meetingways, 
Stak'd thro^be- Iiett-^Wattf d let tbe wiekedgaaw- 
Near yonder fane, where tawdry 'steeps in peace* 
Whose spire fastaeasens/ as the shades ivcreasev 
Left to the north, whence oft brewtf tempest* rott^ 
Tempests, dire embkms, Cosmo, of thy soul! ; 
There markthWCceme^nSfldi for guttoTenewoMf* . 
His grave by tvntta plants- of T>oisan erown'dy. 
When out of pow'rtbro* trim the publietggod, - 
So strong his faction* tribe; suspended vtoed^f 
In pow'r, vin(tf#tfaeaettawwerebteai»v 
And patriots perf&fd^y th^TJngewerotiaflaaaw 
If the best baasehelwthfe senate chose,' 
Ev'n right in lifo^frcmrtiKmie'W^ . 

The bad helottfd, antlwtmlftthe weak-deSpiseg 
Yet courted &r d^k^ml^vailBrttimHiilSJwitei- < " 
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When iH^is purpose? eloquent his'straitffc' ' 
His malice had ia look ahdvdteb'humane; 
His smile, thfrsignal'of ' some rileiirtent, 
A private poniard, • or empbisanM scent; < 
Proud, yet ka popotar applause* a slavey 
| No friend he bonom^d; and tiO -fbe fbrguveV 
His boons unfreqtient, ortrnjustto need j 
The hire of guilt, of'itffimiy the meed? 7 
But if they chariettdir teamed 5 Worth tfrfa«\ 
Bounty in him was ostentation all. 
No true benevolehYsehis'thwteht sublimes^ 
His noblest actions are' illustrious crimes. ' 
Fine parts, whfch vir^iie might ^avfer«uk f dwth fame, 1 
Enhance his guilt; arid magnrfy his shame. 
When parts and probity in m»« cotttWne-, 
In wisdom's eye, how* charming tmtst heshmti? 
Let him} less'happft truth' nt -least 9mparf^ 
And what he waftts^n genius' bea* In heart! 

Cosmo, as dearth drawSnigh, no more conceals ' 
That storm of passion; ;• wftiehfhis nature feels r 
He feels much fear, more anger, antf most^ride^ 
But pride and angerineke aH fear'sttfesTAe,' 
Dauntless he meets at lefigttl untimely fate ; 
A desp'rate spirit t rathter fie reel haw great. 
Darkling he $r<tts*alon£'tlfe dreary edast j • 
A sullen, wand'rihg, seif-tO*Jtte&tm£ t&esti' 

Where veiny marbfcaigimSes thefcrolmtf ^ 
With emblem fair in sculpture riding *oun6, 
Just where a crossing,' kii y g/ifrfi ^aigiewtf^aft; 
Full east; Whence €M t fetm % nsf6jn^oMnidtt4^ 
Once-loVd HoraAi* 'steeps*' anmt&elaltft 
lamented shades a*Wtle*wias**hy>fa** £ 
£v'n angels, wondMog^ofthis Worth surveytt ; - 
Behold a man, iiktf o«e of us4 thtysalaV 
Straight heanHht fane*? andr#ittr«twy &at\& p\ ■■ ■ 
A»d topreci gt fc ^B »^j>le» as ftn * ; 
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First Av'rice came. In vain Self-love she pressed ( 
The poor he pity'd still, and still redress'd : 
Learning was his, and knowledge to commend, 
|',Of arts a patron, and of want a friend. 
Next came Revenge : but her essay how vain f 
Not hate, nor envy, in his heart remain* 
No previous malice could his mind engage. 
Malice, the mother of vindictive rage. 
No— -from his life his foes might learn to live ; 
He held it still a triamph to forgive. 
At length Ambition urg'd his country's weal, 
Assuming the fair look of Public Zeal ; 
Still in his breast sogen'rous glow'd the flame, 
The vice, when there, a virtue half became. 
His pityingeye saw millions in distress, 
He deem'd it god-like to have pow'r to bless : 
Thus, when unguarded, Treason statn'd him o'er, 
And Virtue, and Content were then no more. 

But when to death by rig'rous justice doom'd, 
Hjs genuine spirits saint-like state resum'd, 
Oft from soft penitence distill'd a tear ; 
Oft hope in heav'nly mercy lighten'd fear ; 
Oft wou'd a drop from struggling nature fall, 
And then a smile of patience brighten all. 

He seeks in heav'n a friend, nor seeks in vain : 
His guardian angel swift descends again ; 
And resolution thus bespeaks a mind, 
Not scorning life, yet all to death resign'd; 
—Ye chains, nt only to restrain the will 
Of common, desp'rate veterans in ilk 
Tho> rankling on my limbs ye lie, declare, 
Did e'er my rising soul your pressure wear r 
No ! — free as liberty, and quick as light, 
To worlds remote she takes unbounded flight, 
Ye dungeon-gleoms, that dim corporeal eyes,. ■ 
tytfd ye once blot her prospect of the skies.! 4 
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No ! — from ber clearer sight, ye fled away, 
Like error, piercM by truth's resistless ray. 
Ve walls, that witness my repentant moan ! 
Ye echoes, that to midnight sorrows groan ! 
Bo I, in wrath, to you of fate complain ? 
\ Or once betray fear's most inglorious pain ? 
nu 'l*o! — Hail, twice hail ignominious death ! 
' / Behold how willing glides my parting breath ! 
Far greater, better far, — ay, far indeed! 
Like me, have suffer'd, and like me will bleed. 
Apostles, patriarchs, prophets, martyrs all, 
lake me once fell, 5 nor murmur»d at their fall. ? 

Shall 1, whose days, at best, no ill design'd, 
Whose virtue shone not, tho' 1 lov'd mankind, 
Shall I, now guilty wretch, shall 1 repine ? 
Ah, no ! to justice let me life resign ! 
Quick,' as a friend, would 1 embrace my foe ! 
He taught me patience, who first taught me woe; 
But friends are foes, they render woe severe, 
For me they wail, from me extort the tear. 
Not those, yet absent, missive griefs controul; 
These periods weep, those rave, and these condole. 
At entrance shrieks a friend, with pale surprise j 
Another panting, prostrate, speechless lies ? 
One gripes my hand, one sobs upon my breast ! 
Ah, who can bear ? — It shocks, it murders rest ! 
And is it yours, alas ! my friends to feel X 
And is it mine to comfort, mine to heal ? 
Is mine the patience, yours the bosom-strife ? 
Ah ! would rash love lure back my thoughts to life ? 
Adieu, dear, dang'rous mourners ! swift depart ! 
Ab, fly me ! fly— I tear you from my heart. , \ 

Ye saints, whom fears of death could ne'er controul, . 
In my last hour compose, support my soul ! 
See my blood wash repented sin away ! f 

Receive, receive me to' eternal day ! 
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With words like these the <fe#Wd,hero<#$$, 
While angels waft bis soul to. happier .skies— — \ 

Distinction now gives way 5 yet ©a we talk, V 
Pull darkness, deep'ntflg o'er the formless walk- \ 
Night treads not with light step the dewy gale, 
Nor bright-distendsher star-embrQider'd veil; \ . 

Her leadeu feet, inclement damps distil, 
Clouds shot her face, black winds her vesture fill; / 
An earth-born meteor lights, the sable skies, 
Eastward it shoots, and, sunk, forgotten dies/ 
So pride, that rose from dust to guilty pow'r, 
Glares out in vain ; so dust shall pride devour. 

Fishers, who yonder, brink by torches gain, 
With teethful tridents strike the scaly train. 
Like snakes in eagles' claws, in vain (hey strive, 
When heav'd aloft, and quiv'rjng yet alive. 

While here, methought, our time in qonverse pass'4, 
The moon clouds muffled, and the night wore fast. 
At prowling wolves was heard the mastiff's bay, 
And the warnM master's arms forbad the prey. 
Thus treason steals, the patriot thus. descries, 
-Forth springs the monarch, and the mischief flies. 

Pale glow-worms glimmer'd thro' the depth of night, < 
Scattering, .like hope thro' fear, a doubtful light. 
Lone Philomela- tun'd the silent grove, , 

With pensive pleasure; listened wakeful love. 
Half-dreaming Fancy form'd an, angel's tongue, 
And Pain forgot to groan, so sweet she sung. 
The Night-crone, with the, meJodyalarmM, 
Nowpaus'd, now listen'd, and awhile, was charm'd ! 
But like the man, whose frequent-stubborn will 
Resists whatkjnd, seraphic sounds instil, 
Her heart the, loye-ijispir jog Yoiqe. repell'd, 
Her breast with agitating mischief sweU'd; 
Which clos'd her ear, and tempted to destroy 
The tuneful life, £ha,tc}iarms with yirtqous joy. 
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Now fast we measure back the' trackless way ; 
No friendly stars directive beams display. 
But lo ! — a thousand lights shoot instant rays; 
Yon kindling rock reflects the startling blaze, 
1 stand astonish'd'— thus the hermit cries: 
Fear not, but listen with enlarg'd surprise ! 
Still must these hours our mutual converse claim, 
And cease to echo still Oly mpia's name » 
Grots, riv'lets, groves, Olympiads name forget, 
Olympia now no sighing winds repeat. t 
Can I be mortal, and those hours no more, 
Those am^rotM hours, that plaintive echoes bore' 
Am Ithe same? Ah, no ! — Behold amiud, 
Unruffled, firm, exalted, andrefin'd! 
Late months, that made the vernal season gay. 
Saw my health languish off in pale decay. 
No racking pain yet gave disease a date j 
No sad, presageful thought preluded fate: 
Yet number'd were my days — My dtstin'd end , 
year, and more near— ^Nay, ev'ry fear suspend! 
I passed aweary, ling'ring, sleepless night; 
Then rose, to walk in morning's earliest light ; 
But few my steps — a faint, and cheerless few I 
Refreshment from my flagging spirits flew. 
When, low, retir'd beneath a cypress shade, 
My limbs upon a flow'ry bank I laid, 
Soon by soft-creeping, murm'ring winds compos'd, 
A slumber press'd my languid eyes — They clos'd : 
But clos'd not long — Me thought Olympia spoke; 
Thrice loud she call'd, and thrice the slumber broke* 
I wak'd. Forth gliding from a neighb'ring wood, 
Full in my view the shad'wy charmer stood., 
Rapt'rous I started up to clasp the shade ; 
But staggeril, fell, and found my vitals fade ; 
A mantling chilness o'er my bosom spread* 
As if that instant number'd with the dead. 
I 
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Her voice now sent a for, imperfect sound, 
When in a swimming trace my pongs were drown'd. 
Still farther off she call'd— - With soft surprise 
I turn'd — bat void of strength, and aid to rise ; 
Short, shorter, shorter yet my breath I drew ; 
Then up my straggling soul unburthen'd flew. 
Thus from a state, where sin, and grief abide, 
Heav'n summoned me to mercy — thus 1 died. 

He said. Th f astonishment with which I start, 
Like bolted ice runs shiv'ring thro' my heart. 
Art thou not mortal then r (I cried) But lo ! 
His raiment lightens, and his features glow ! 
In shady ringlets mils a length of hair ; 
Embtoom'd bis aspect shines, entered his air. 
Mild from his eyes enlivening glories beam j 
Mild on his brow sits majesty supreme. 
Bright plumes of ev'ry dye, that round him flow, 
Vest, robe, and wings, in vary'd lustre show. 
He looks, and forward steps with mien divine j 
A grace celestial gives him all to shine. 
He speaks — Nature is ravish'd at the sound, 
The forests move, and streams stand listening round ! 
Thus he. As incorruption I assum'd, 
As instant in immortal youth ] bloom'd ! 
Renew'd, and changed, I felt my vital springs, 
With different lights discerned the form of things ; 
To earth my passions fell like mists away, 
And reason open'd in eternal day. 
Swifter than thought from world to world I flew, 
Celestial knowledge shone in ev'ry view. 
My food was truth— what transport could I miss? 
My prospect, ail infinitude of bliss. 
Olympia met me first, and, smiling gay, 
Onward to mercy led the shining way ; 
As far transcendent to her wonted air, 
As her dear wonted «elf to many a fair ! 
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Invoice and form, beauty more beauteous shows, 

And harmony still more harmonious grows. 

She points out souls, who taught me friendship's charms, 

They gaze, they glow, they spring into my arms ! 

Well pleas'd, high ancestors my view command j 

Patrons, and patriots all ; a glorious band ! 

Horatio too, by well-boru fate refin'd, 

Shone out white-rob'd with saints, a spotless mind ! 

What once, below, ambition made him miss,. 

Humility here gain'd, a life of bliss I 

Tho' late, let sinners then from sin depart I. 

Heav'n never yet despis'd the contrite heart. 

Last shone, with sweet, exalted lustre grac'd, 

The seraph-bard, in highest order plac'd ! 

Seers, lovers, legislators, prelates, kings, 

All raptur'd listen, as he raptur'd sings. 

Sweetness and strengh his look and lays employ, 

Greet smiles with smiles, and ev'ry joy with joy : 

Charmful he rose ; his ever-charmful tongue 

Joy to our second hymeneals sung j 

Still, aswepassM, the bright, celestial throng 

HaiPd us in social love, and heav'nly song. 

Of that no more ! my deathless friendship see ! 
1 come an angel to the Muse and thee. 
These lights, that vibrate, and promiscuous shine,, 
Are emanations all of forms divine. 
And here the Muse, tho' melted from thy gaze, % 

Stands among spirits, mingling rays with rays. 
If thou wou'dst peace attain, my words attend, 
The last, fond words of thy departed friend ! 
True joy's a seraph, that to heav'n aspires, 
Unhurt it triumphs, mid* celestial choirs. 
Sit shou'd no cares a mortal state molest, 
IJfe were a state of ignorance at best. 

Know then, if ills oblige thee to retire, 
Those ills ilemnity of thought inspire. 
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Did not tfye soul abroad /or objects roam, 
Whence could she learn to call ideas home ? 
Justly to know thyself, peruse mankind'; 
To know thy God, paint nature on thy mind : 
Without such science of the worldly scene, 
What is retirement ?— empty pride or spleen : 
But with it — wisdom. There shall cares refine, 
Rendered by contemplation half-divine. 
Trust not the frantic, or mysterious guide, 
Nor stoop a captive ,to the schoolman's pride* 
On nature's wonders fix alone thy zeal t 
They dim not reason, when they truth reveal : 
So shall religion in thy heart endure, 
From all traditionary falshood pure ; 
So life make death familiar to thy eye, 
So shalt thou live, as thou may'st learn to die ; 
And, tho' thou view's^ thy worst oppressor thrive^ 
From transient woe immortal bliss derive. 
Farewel — Nay, stop tjhe parting tear ! — I go \ 
But leave the Muse thy comforter below ^ 
He said. Instant his pinions upward soar, 
He less'ning as they rise, till seen no more. 

While Contemplationjweigh'd.the mystic view, 
Thelights all vanish'd, and the visioiL,%w, 



t 
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THE BASTARD: 

A POEM. 

Inscribed , with all fae reverence, to Mrs. J3r t et U.J>ti *»sf1^ 

ONCE COUNTESS Of MACCLESFIELD. 



T, 



HE reader will easily perceive these verses were be- 
gun, when my heart was gayer than it has been of late ; 
and finished in hoars of the deepest melancholy. 

I hope the world will do me the justice to believe, that 
no part of this flows from any ieal anger against the Lady, 
to Whom it' is inscribed. Whatever undeserved severities 
I may have received at her hands, would she deal so can- 
didly as acknowledge truth, she very well knows, by an 
experience of many years, that I have ever behaved 
myself towards her, like one who thought it is duty to sup- 
port with patience all afflictions from that quarter. Indeed, 
if 1 had not been capable of forgiving a Mother, 1 must 
have blushed to receive pardon myself, at the hands of my 
sovereign. 

Neither, to say the truth, were the manner of my birth 
all, should I have any' reason far complaint — When 1 am 
a little disposed to a gay turn of thinking, 1 consider, as 
I was a Derelict from my cradle, I have honour of a law- 
ful claim to the best protection in Europe. For being a 
spot of earth, to which nobody pretends a title, I devolve 
naturally upon the King, as one of the rights of his 
Royalty. 

While I presume to name his Majesty, I look back 
wjth confusion, upon the mercy I hare lately experien- 
ced; because, itjs impossible to remember it, but with . 
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something I would fain forget, for the sake of my future 
peace, and alleviation of my past misfortune. 

I owe my life to the Royal Pity, if any .wretch can, 
with propriety, be said to live, whose days are fewer than 
his sorrows : and to whom death had been but a redemp- 
tion from misery. 

But I will suffer my pardon as my punishment, till 
that life, which has so graciously oeen given me, shall 
become considerable enough not to be useless in hisfitf* 
vice to whom it was forfeited. Under influence of tfeafe 
sentiments, with which His Majesty's great goodness has 
inspired me, 1 consider my lees of fortune and dignity a# 
my happiness ; to which, as I am bora without ambition, 
I am thrown from them without repining — Possessing 
those advantages, my care had been, perhaps, but how 
to enjoy life ; by the want of them i am taught this no- 
bler lesson, to study how to deserve it. 

RICHARD SAVAGE. 
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— «?%>-* — 

J IN gayer hours, when high my fancy ran, 
The muse, exulting, thus her lay began. 

Blest be the Bastard's birth ! thro' wond'rous ways, 
He shines excentric, like a comet's blaze ! 
Ko sickly fruit of faint compliance He ! 
He ! stampt in nature's mint of extacy ! 
He lives to build, not boast a generous race : 
. Ko tenth transmitter of a foolish face. 
His daring hope, no sire's example bounds; 
His first-born lights, no prejudice confounds. 
He, kindling from within, requires no flame: 
He glories in a Bastard's glowing name. 

Born to himself, by no possesion led, 
In freedom fosterM, and by fortune fed, 
Nor guides, nor rules, his sov'reign choice c'ontroul, 
His body independent as his soul ; 
Loos'd to the world's wide range— enjoin'd no aim, 
Prescrib'd no duty, and assign'd no name : 
Nature's unbounded son, he stands alone, 
' His heart unbias'd, and his mind his own. 
O Mother, yet no Mother ! — 'tis to you, 
My thanks fbr such distinguish'd claims are due. 
You, unenslav'd to nature's narrow'laws, 
Warm champiohess for freedom's sacred cause, 
From all the dry devoirs of blood and line, 
• From ties maternal, moral and divine, 

Biscbarg'd my grasping soul j push'd me frita shore, 
And launch'd me into life without an «ar. 
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What had I lost, if conjugally kind, 
By nature hating, yet by vows confin'd, 
Untaught the-raatrkrioniat bounds to*sngW*, 
And coldly conscious of the husbands right, 
You had faint-drawn mo with a form alone, 
A lawful lump of life by force your own ! 
Then, while your backward will retrench'd desire. 
And uoconcurring spirits lent no fire, 
1 had been borti ybtfr dull, domestic heir,' 
I/»d of your life, and motive of yonr care; 
Perhaps been poOrfy ricti, and meanly grea^ 
The slave of pouip, a cypher in the state, 
Lordly neglectful of a" worth! unknown, 
And slumb'ring inn seat", by chance my own. 

Far nobler Dlessings wait the Bastard's lot; 
Conceiv'd in rapture, and with mVbegot'! 
Strong as necessity , he starts away ; 
Climbs against wrongs 1 , and 'brighten* into day! 

Thus unprophetic, latety misinspir^,' 
I sung: Gay flutt'ring hope my fancy fiV4j 
Inly secure, thro' conscious scoru of hi, 
Nor taught by wisdom, how to balance will, 
Rashly deceiv'd, I saw no pits to shan, 
But thought to purpose, and to act were one ; 
Heedless what pointed cares pervert bis way, 
Whom caution arms not, and whom tf oes betray • 
But now expoe'd, and shrinking from distressi 
I fly to shelter, while the tempests press $ 
My Muse to grief resigns the varying tone, 
The raptures languish, and the numbers groan. 

O memory ! thou soul of 'joy and pain ! 
Thou actor of our passions o'er again ! 
Why dost thou aggravate the wretch's woe? * 
Why add continuous smart to every blow } 
Few are my joys j alas ! how soon forgotl 
On that kind quarter thou invad'st me notV 
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White sharps and iwmhertess my ^rcowsjmll; 
Yet thou repeat'st, ond omltipli'*t **m,*tli! 

Is chance a guilt ? thatmy diiwt?ro*i»heart, 
For mischief never meant, mutt ew smarts 
Can self-defence be sin?— Ah, plead npmorej! 
What tho' no purpos'd maltoe etaia'dtheeofertf 
Had heay'n befriended thf unhappy tide, 
Thou had'st not been provokd— Or thoudiad-'st-died. 

Far be the guilt ©f • home-shed Jfcteod, frouvaJl 
On whom, unsought, embroiling dangers fall j 
■Still the pale dead remes, and lives to me, * 

To me \ thre^Pity's eye oondemnM to jee. ** 
Remembrance veils bis rage, but swells his fate ; 
Oriev'd I forgive, and am grown cool too late, 
Young, and unthoughtful then ; who knows, one day 
What rip'ning virtues might have made their way ! 
He might have liv'd, till folly died in shame, 
Till kindling wisdom felt a thirst for feme. 
He might perhaps his country's friend have piov'd ; 
Both happy, gen'rous, candid, and belov'd. 
He might have sav'd some worth, now doom'd to fall j 
And]I, perchance, in him, have murderM alt 

O fete of late repentance ! always vain : 
Thy remedies but lull undying pain. 
Where shall my hope find rest ; — No Mother's care 
^Shielded my infant 'innocence with prayer : 
No father's guardian hand my youth maintain 'd, 
Call'd forth my virtues, or from vice restrained. 
Is it not thine to snatch some powerful arm, 
First to advance, then skreen from future harm? 
I am returned from death, to live in pain f 
Or would Imperial Pity save in vain ? 
Distrust it not— What blame can Mercy find, 
Which gives at once a life, and rears a mind? 

Mother, miscalPd, farewel— of soul severe, 
3tosad reflection yet may -foroe one tears 
M 
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AU1 was Wrc teh ed by, to yon 1 owM, 
Alone from strangers er*ry comfort (bw'd ! . 

Lost to the life you gate, your Son no more, 
And now adopted who was doomed before, 
New-born, I may a nobler Mother claim, 
But dara fKit wbitper ber immortal name » . . 
Supremely lovely, and serenely great ( 
Majestic Mother of a kneeling State ! 
Qubew of a People's hearty who ne'er before 
Agreed— yet now with one consent .adore! . 
One contest yet remains in this desire, 
Who most shall give applause, where sil admire. 
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PROGRESS OF A DIVINE. 

A SATIRE; 



ALL priests are not the same, be understood ! 
Priests are, like other folk*, some bad, some good. 
What's vice or virtue, sure admits no doubt; 
Then, clergy, with churoh mission, or without; 
When good, or bad, annex we to your name, 
The greater honour, . or the greater shame. , 

Mark bow a country Curate once could rise ; 
Tho* neither learn'd, nor witty, good, nor wise! 
Of innkeeper, or butcher, if begot, 
At Cam or Isis bred, imports it not. 
A Servitor he was — Of hall, or college ? 
Ask not — to neither credit is his knowledge. 

Four years, thro', foggy ale, yet made him see, 
Just his neck-verse to read, and take degree. 
A gown, with added sleeves, he now may wear; 
While his round cap transforms into awsquare. 
Him, quite unscone'd, the butt'ry book shall own ; 
At pray'rs, tho' ne'er devout, so constant known. 
Let testimonials then his worth disclose ! 
He gains a cassock, beaver and a rose. . 
A Curate now, his furniture review ! 
A few old sermons, and a bottle-screw. 
A Curate ?t— Wftere ? His name (cries one) recite ! 
Or tell me this— Is pudding his delight } 
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Why, oqrt lores podding— Does be so N— *ir he* 
A Servitor;— Sure Cnri will find a key. 

His Alma Mater new hetjeite forsakes; 
She gave him one degree, and two he takes. 
He now the hood and sleeve of Master wears ; 
BodtoV ( fojotn tdey)^ntf to* rfsearf tie bea***? 
A swelling, russling, glossy scarf t yet he> 
By peer unqaalify'd, ar by degree* 

This Curate learns church-dues, and law to tease,, 
When time shall serve, for tithes and surplice-fees ; 
When 'scapes some portton>d£iH from guardian's pow^ 
He thesnug licence gets for nuptial hour; 
And rend >A$^W fai^N ptMMVi!*&r 9 > : 
To sharker ^da^heV,* aftff witll sfcarfef strife,* 
Let babes of pWertfec^fiStoh'tflte * 
No bottle w^»ts; tflft' »Sbel/t*)#rtnlaetr-«e.' ■ 
Half-office sw^tfi^ftffraTi. if itbr\k# 
No hope of scarr*; or tilftjfsfcay gteres/ 6¥ ring? 
Does any weatthV ftUr«|MIBH&](fti* 
With scrap*i<^&nsl^ceV tW>**He fehW*<ri<**&y * , 
Would cordiat counsel* fifido* the jfcrtkfc* welt } 
Our priest shall raise th*' vaptfcffsV riot dfS^li 
His cant someor^tiitfs ffifcivM cas£ tafl»rta#j 
He bids hergi^inew^bw^sHe^ffrids^r: 
He pleads* fa* agfe' ftf tfaiifc ; and" wHle rffie* tifigftfj, 
Thus snares titf ^hai^ wWbird-lii^H^^: 
Now irf ttft ^rofrs m^risioil se% tn€#ijj^j 
Factious for ^ow^a* &fr of Lfcfry rlgfif J 
Servileto %\lrfe; ifev^jsa^in^fe^iBWa 1 , 
As Code* IB lttferlbV tter£y &efc 
He flatters till you ottrcli ; but, w^ wMteWwW; 
Tis his to slander, M 4wal1iS«6«w*. 
He pumps for secrets; prIetb'eY servaW t*f** 
And, like a meddling" £rTeH!, eafttttfsc^WTaHte; 
Andfr^m'^^n^B^ni^iartisfcattjpMa^e^m-^ ■ * 
'Tis all my patronVltfMfes* at^ W& 
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Deep Mfeaiaeleli wiangs&omothers liv*j, 
None more needpdrdwi^anduoae less. foFgir«r 

At what-doerdextbis-erue^on-eifl^ 
To kill the footed- awdtbe feather U gawe-t 
Then this AposttyJMP a^ttmtiar dtfby , 
With lineornet, shaH*tothfrfateof fish* 
In kitcheiv Wl^fr tfeteedoriaUfcaU* a- cot j 
In cellar wifebtkebotle*,, brother sot, 
Here too he aerfae j tabrevtooasfr hope the beer*, 
Bright in thehafi, bfrparrtrtafc wfast appear ; 
Startiee* tpjeack-; yet afcaH cheats e*eJaiK*a&& 
The priest has ar'riee, «*'£** itch of gjuning* 
And gaming fra*xi: — Ifat fair he atrikes thebaic 
And at the plain of biHifflpd poeisete a&» 
At tables now^*— Butofevif gaB****** these,- 
The startling edhoes leacn,. life* hi** to swear fi 
Tho» ne'er at aatfaftia in the* study seen* 
At bowls 8agaejea4» master of to* gross* 
A connoisseur* sseojMMrigasatfeaV 
/ To bet on rtuseltv or en ba*t*w»g eOeics > 
To preach o'er beer, in bor©ogfc%, toproeur* 
Voters, to makeifi* > sqw»%41eotiod surfed 
For this, where ckfcMftiaiey & Q ty, and grin*, aad etfwt, 
Free to buffoon hit frnetiete to 'era slk- 
Wheft tlwetod ju6«eesofteho«e-latigh vroo'd tats* 
Foremost the dt««s« of drtijolwa to prawe j 
To salvor unsay, *fcfcs$a**diiW n0df 
To do the wttiof ail - s afe th at of OeaV 

HisiiW^stthWIiostde^fe^rth^deeaw^ 
Yet much h&sww»?y where much to serve beseems $ 
He sways ttapatfea* Allee the Lady mast,. 
And, a*beri^thoL^n»^tfww>aet, 

Old tradasmen toast «>fe way Wrf***-^aim 
Extorted poundage, rtwethe stswwrd?t elatm. 
Tenants are rais^l ; «f> a*aif pparir iAttsasas,. 
Unless the^ A^l» to *0to| *tn*r no teases^ 
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Thus tradesmen, servant*, tenants, nooe are free ; 
Their loss and murmur are his fain and glee. 

Lux'ry he lores; but like e priest of sense, 
Ev'u lux'ry loves not at his own evpence. 
Tho' harlot passions wanton with his will, 
Vet av'rice is his wedded passion still. 

See him with napkin o'er his hand tuck'din. 
While the rich grease hangs glistning on his chin ; 
Or as the dew from Aaron's heard declines, 
Ev'n to his garment hem soft-trickling shines ! 
He feeds, and feeds, swills soop, and sucJmup marrow f 
Swills, sucks, and feeds, tiUleach'rous as a sparrow. 
Thy pleasure, Onan, ^»w no mere delights, 
The lone amusement of his chaster nights. 
He boasts— (let Ladies put him to the test !) 
Strong back, broadshoulders, and a well-built chest 
With stiff ning nerves, now steals he sly a*/ay 5 
Alert, warm, chuckling, ripe for am'rous play; 
Ripe to caress the lass he once thought meet 
At church to chide, when penanc'd in a* sheet* 
He pants the titillating joy to prove, 
The fierce, short sallies of luxurious love* 
Not fair Cadiere and Confessor than they, 
In straining transports, more lascivious lay. 

Conceives her womb, while each so mfelts and thrills? 
He plies her now with love, and .now with-pUls. 
No more falls penance cloath'd in shame upon her; 
These kill her embryo, and preserve her honour. 

Riches, love, pow'r, his passions then we own: 
Can he court pow'r, and pant not for renown ? 
Fool, wise, good, wicked— all desire a name: 
Than him, young heroes burn, not mote for fame. 
While about ways of heav'n the schoolmen jar, 
(The church re-echoing to the'werdy war) 
The ways of earth, he (on his horse astride) 
Can with big words contest, with blows decile; 
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He dares some carrier, charg'd with cumb'row load, 

Disputes, dismounts, and boxes for the road.. . 

Ye hooting boys, Oh, Well-play'd parson, cry ! 

Oh, Well-play'd parson, hooting rales reply! 

Winds waft it to Cathedral Pomes around ! 

Cathedral Domes from inmost choirs resound ! 

The man has many meritorious ways : 

He'll smoak his pipe, and Loudon's prelate praise. 

His public pray'rs, his oaths for George declare; 

Yet mental reservation may forswear ; 

For, safe with, friends, he now, in loyal stealth, 

Hiccups, and, staggering, cries— King Jemmy's health* 

God's word he preaches now, and now profanes ; 

Now swallows camels, and at gnats now strains. 

He pities men, who, in unrighteous days, 

Read, or, what's worse, write poetry and plays* 

He readethnot what any author saith;. 

The more his merit in implicit faith. 

Those, who a jot from mother church recede, 

He damns, like any Athanasian creed. 

He rails at Hoadley; so ean zeal possess him, 

He's orthodox, asG-bs-n^self— God Wesshim, 

Satan, whom yet, for once, he pays thanksgiving^ 
Sweeps off th' incumbent now of fot-goose living. 
He seeks his patron's Lady, finds the fair, 
And for her int'sest first prefers his prayer— 
You pose me not (said she) tno' hard the task ; 
Tho» husbands seldom give what wives will ask. 
My dearee does not yet to think incline, 
How oft your nest you feather, priest, from mine. 
This pin-money, tho' short, has not betrayM ; 
Nor jewels pawn'd, nor trademen's bills unpay'd; 
Mine is the female, fashionable skill, 
To win my wants, by cheating at quadrille. 
You bid me, with prim look* the world delude j 
Ker sins my priest demurer than his prude. 
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Least thinks myLorcl, you plant the secret Irtm, 
That yours hit hopeful heir, so newly born, 
lis mine to tease him first -with jealous fears, 
And thunder all my virtue in his ears : 
My virtue rules unquestionVI— ^Where's the cue 
For that which govern? him to govern you*? 
1 gave you pow'r the family complain ; 
I gave you love ; buUrtl your love is gam. 
My imVrest, wealth— 'fbnthese alone you bam; 
With these you leave me, and with these return s 
Then, as no truant wants excuse ferplay, 
•Twas "duty— doty «f*M you'fanaway. j 
The sioktovisit^-aoine mites off to preach.: 
—•You come not, 'but- to auek -one £]se»a» leaefc* 

Thus Ladyhhe.^he wanders fronvthe .case, 
Keeps to no point, fatt-runse wild*geose«hase. 
She talks, and talks— to «m^herwovds-ase««ritfi< 
For fat-goose living fin* atone- hi^miad. 

He leaves her, to his patron warm applies >— 
But parson, mark the terms ! (his patron-eriea) 
Yon door you held for me, anrf handmaid Nell^ 
The girl now sickens, .and Bbe-soon -will smell* 
My spouse has yet nojealous, oddeoojectoe : . 
Oh, shield my morning restftam-curtaki^eotase : 
Parson, takebreeuMngNeHyquiektow4fe, 
And fat-goose living then is yours for 3h% ! 

Patron and spouse thus mutually beguUM, • - 
patron and priest thus owaeach ether's chiH* 
Smock simony agreed— »-TburGurate rise; 
Tbo> neither learnVi, nor witty, good nor wise*. 

Vicars (poor wights ! ) for lost impropriation, 
Rue, <tho* good protestants, the reformation. 
Prefer'd from Curate, see our souPs protector 
Ko murrn'ring vicar, but rejoicing- rector; 
liothir'd by laymen, nor by laymen shown, 
Chufch-tads now theirs, and tithes nainoie JasewB* 
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Hist»iKroft eatt* rerotte, but may repent : 
To bully now, net please, our parson's bent. 
When from dependence freed (such priestly will f) 
Priests soon treat all, bat first their patrons, ifk 

Vestries he rule*— Ye iawycr*, hither draw * 
He • n a ck s—Hie people deep are pkmg'd in taw 4 
Now these piague those, this parish now sues that, 
For burying, or 4KMintaiiilng foundling brat. 
Now with churchwardens cribs the rey'rend thief, 
From workhouse-pittance, and collection 'brief j 
Nay, sacramental alms purloins as sure, 
And ev'n at altars thus defrauds -the poor. 

PoorfolksheHlsbwa; but pray byriefc, W ifl, 
And watch, and watch*— to slide into their will j 
Then pop, perchance, in consecrated wine, 
What speeds the soul, he &»Jfor realms divine. 

Why cou'd not London this good parson gain ? 
Before him septddhces had *ent in twain. 
Then had he learn'd with Sextons to invade, 
And strip with sacrilegious hands the dea& ; 
To tear off rings, e'er yet tfee finger rote 5 
Topart*em, for <&e vesture-shroud cast lots; 
Had made dead skulls for coin the cfeymisPs share, 
The female corpse the surgeon's purchased ware ; 
And peering viewed, When for dissection laid, 
That Secret place, which tore haseaered made. 

Grudge heroes not your heads in stills inctoe'd ! 
Grudge not, ye fair, your parts rtpp'4npexpo*Yl'! 
As striker*** choice aaafonry eur eyes ; 
As beiedead sfcdUs In uuiokkiing cordials rise 5 
From Egyptians a*ivul4raffic springs : 
Her vended mommies tims were once her kings ; 
She line of Kinus-new in urags is rolPd, 
And Ptolemy^flimselfforhalsam sold. 

Volumes unread his library compose, 
Gay shiirfrtkeJr sjMeff f>aCtom4etmrM rows, 
L 
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Cheap be collects— Hit friends the dupes ere known j 
Tney buy, he borrows, and each book's bis own. 

Poor neighbours earn his ale, but earn it dear ; 
His ale he trafficks for a nobler cheer. 
For mugs of ale some poach— no game they spare ; 
Nor pheasant, partridge, woodcock, snipe, nor hare. 
Some plunder fishponds ; others (veo'son thieves) 
The forest ravage, and the priest receives. 
Let plenty at his board then lacquey serve ! 
No— tho* with plenty, penury will starve. 
He deals with London fishmongers — His books 
Swell in accompts with poultfrers and with cooks. 

Wide, and more wide, bis swelling fortune flows; 
Narrower, and narrower still, his spirit grows. 

His servants — Hard has fate their lot decreed ; 
They toil like horses, like camelions feed. 
Sunday, no sabbath, is in labour spent, 
And Christmas renders 'em as lean as Lent . 
Him long, nor faithfol services engage ; 
See'em dismisM in sickness or in age ! 

His wife, poor Nelly, leads a, fife of dread ; 
Now beat, now pinch'd on arms, and now in bread. 
If decent powder deck th' adjusted hair ; 
If modish silk, for once, improve her air ; 
Her with past faults, thus shocks his cruel tone ; 
(Faults, tho' from thence her dow*ry, now his own)-*- 
Thus shall my purse your carnal joys procure, 
All dress is nothing, but a harlot's lure. 
Sackcloth alone your sin shoul'd, peoanc'd wear : 
Your locks, uncomb'd, with ashes sprinkled stare. 
Spare diet thins the blood— if more you crave, 
'Tis mine, my viands, and your soul to save. 
Blood must be drawn, not swell'd— then strip, and dread 
This waving horsewhip circling o'er my head ! 
Be yours the blubb'ring lip, and whimp'ring eye I 
Frequent this lash shall righteous stripes supply. 
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tVhat, squall you ? Call no kindred to yonr aid ! 
\ You wedded when no widow, yet no maid. 
Did * law Mosaic now in force remain, 
Say to what father durst yon then complain ? 
What had your virtue witness'd ? Well I know, 
No bridal sheets could virgin tokens shew j 
Elders bad sought, but miss'd the signing red, 
And law, then harlot, straight had ston'd you dead. 

Nor former vice alone her pain insures 5 
Nelly, for present virtue, much endures; 
For lo, she charms some wealthy, am'rous 'squire I 
Her spouse would let her, like his mare, for hire. 
♦Twere thus no sin, shou'd love her )imbs employ ; 
Be his the profit, and be her's the joy t ■ 
This, when her chastity, or pride denies ; 
His words reproach her, and his kicks chastise- 

At length, in childbed, she, with broken heart,. 
Tips off — poor soul ! — Let her iu peace depart 1 
He mourns her death, who did her life destroy ; 
j He weeps, and weeps— Oh, how he weeps— for joy f 
Then cries, with seeming grief, I* Nelly dead? 
No more with woman creak my couch or bed ! 
>Tis true, he spouse nor doxy more enjoys ; 
Women farewel ! He lusts not— but for boys. 

This priest, ye Clergy, not fictitious call ;. • 

Think him not form'd to represent ye all. 
Should satire quirks of vile attornies draw; 
Say, wou'd that mean to ridicule all law ? 
Describe some murd'ring quack with want of knowledge, 
Wou'd true physicians cry— You mean the college? 
Blest be your cloth ! — But, if in him, 'tis curst, 
'Tis as, best things, corrupted, are the worst. 

But lest witjh keys the guiltless Curl defame, 
Be publish'd here— Melchisedeck his name i 

* For a particular account of this latv, we refer to Devte- 
ronomy, chap. xxii : ver. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 2k, 
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Of Oxford too j but her strict terms hare dro^p'dMtti' t 

And Cambridge, adeundem, shall adopt him* 

Of Arts now Master him the ho6d confirrai ; 

'ScapM are hit exercises, 'scapM bit terms* 

See the degree of Doctor next excite ! 

The scarf, he once usurp'd, becomes bis right. 

A Doctor ! coa'd he disputants refute ? 

Not sfr—first compromise was the dispute. 

At fat-goose living seldom he resides j 
A Curate there, small pittance well provide*, 
See him at London, studiously profound, 
With bags of gold, not books, encompassed rem*** 
He, torn the broker, how to jobb discerns ; 
He, from the scriv*ner, art of usury learns; 
How to let interest ran on interest knows, 
And how to draw the mortgage, how foreclose; 
Tenants and boroughs bought with monstrous treasury 
Elections torn obedient to his pleasure. 
Like St-bb-ng, let bim country mobs support, 
And^then, like St-bb-ng, crave a grace at court fc 
He sues, he teases, and he perseveres: 
Not * blushless Henley less abash'd appears. 
His impudence, of proof in ev'ry trial, 
Kens no poKte, and heeds no plain denial* 
A spy, he aims by others* fail to rise ; 
Vile as Iscariot \J — n, betrays, belies ; 
And say, what better recommends than this ? 
Lo, Codex greets him with a holy kiss; 
Him thus instructs in controversial staff; 
Him, who ne'er argu'd but with kick and cuff! 

My Weekly Miscellany be your lore ; 
Then rise, at once, the champion of chureh-powYfv ' 
The trick of jumbling contradictions know; 
In church be high, in politics .seem low:. 

* TkewortkyOrmtor. 
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Seek some antagonist, then wound his name; 

The better still his life, the more defame ;. 

Quote him unfair; and in expression quaint, 
/ Force him to father meanings aerer meant ! 

Learn but mere names, resistless is your page; 

For these enchant the vulgar, those enrage. 

Name Churchy that mystic spell shall mobs command, 

Let Heretic each reas'ning Christian brand; 

Cry Schismatic, let men of oonscienee shrink ! 

Cry Infidel, and who shall dare to think I 

Invoke the Civil PoWr, not Sense, for aid; 
\ Assert, not argue; menace, not persuade ; 

Shew discord and her fiends would save the nation % 

But her call Peace, her fiends a Convocation ! 
By me, and Webster, finished thus at school, 
Last for the pujptt, learn this golden, rule ! 
Detach the sense, and pother o'er the text, 
And puzzle first yourself, your audience next: 
Ne'er let your doctrine ethic truth impart ; 

Be that as free from, morals as your heart ! 
Say faith,, without one virtue, shall cb well; 
But, without faith, ait virtues doom to* hell t 
What is this faith ^ Not what (as Scripture shows) 
Appeals to reason, when twou'd truth disclose; 
This, against reason, dare we recommend ; 
Faith may not b§ true ; yet on truth depend. 
Tis mystic light-r-a light which shall conceal ; ^ 
A Revelation, which shell not reveal. 
If faith is faith, tis orthodox— in brief, 
/Belief, not orthodox; is not belief; 
And who has not belief pronounce him plain 
Vo ChristiaA^Cbdex-bids you this maintain . 

Thus with much wealth, some jargon, and no grace, , 
To seat episcopal our Doctor trace! 
Codex, deceiving the superior ear, 
ProcojrestheCongfc<mtK^nwcatlV!0»Blire;> 
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(Let this the force of our fine precept tell, 
That faith, without one virtue, 6hall do well.) 
The Dean and Chapter, daring not V enquire, 
Elect him — Why ? — to shun a Premunire. 
Within, without, be tidings roll'd around; 
Organs within, and bells without resound. 
Lawu-sleev'd, and mitred, stand he now confest : 
See Codex consecrate ! — A solemn jest ! 
The wicked's pray'rs prevail not — pardon me, 
Who, for your Lordship's blessing, bend — no knee. 

Like other priests, when to small fees you send 'em, 
Let ours bold fat-goose living in commendam ! 
An officer, who ne'er his King rever'd; 
For trait'rous toasts, and cowardice cashierM; 
A broken 'pothecary, once renown* d 
For drugs, that poison'd half the country round; 
From whom warm girls, if pregnant ere they marry, . 
Take physic, and for honour's sake miscarry : 
A lawyer, fam'd for length'ning bills of cost, 
While much he plagu'd mankind, his clients most,, 
To lick up ev'ry neighbour's fortune known,. 
r And then let luxury lick up all his own; 
A Cambridge Soph, who once for wit was held, 
Esteem'd; but vicious, and for vice expell'd ; 
With parts, his Lordship's lame ones to support, 
In Well-tim'd sermons fit to cant at court; 
Or acjyately pen (a talent better ! ) , 
His Lordship's senate-speech, and past'ral letter: 
These four, to purify from sinful stains 
This Bishop first absolves, and then ordains. 
His chaplains these ^ and each of rising knows 
Those righteous arts, by which their patren rose. 

See him Lord Spiritual, dead-voting seated ! 
He soon (tho' ne'er to heav'n)^shall be translated* 
Won'd now the mitre circle Rundle's crest ? ' 
See him, with Codex, ready, to protest ! • . . . 3 
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Thus holy, holy, holy Bishop rise ; 
Tho* neither learn'd, nor witty, good, nor wise ! 
Think not these lays, ye Clergy, would abuse ; 
Thus, when these lays commenced, premised the muse- 
All priests are not the same, be understood ! 
Priests are, like other folks, some bad, some good. 
The good no sanction give the wicked's fame ; 
Nor, with the wicked, share the good in shame. 
Then wise free-thinkers cry not smartly thus— 

Is the priest work'd ? — The poet's one of us. 

Free-thinkers, Bigots are alike to me ; 

For these misdeem half-thinking, thinking free ;. 

Those, speculative without speculation, 

Call myst'ry and credulity salvation. 

Let us believe with reason, and in chief, 

Let our good works demonstrate our belief; 

Faith, without virtue, never shall do well j 

And never virtue, without faith, excel. 
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PUBLIC SPIRIT 

IN REGARD TO PUBLIC WORKS. 



GREAT Hope of Britain i— Here the Muse € 
A tbeme, which, to attempt alone, U prate. 
Be H er's a zeal of Public Spirit known ! 
A princely zeal ! — a spirit all your own 1 

Where never scfenee beamed a friendly ray # 
Where one vast blank neglected Nature lay ; 
From Public Spirit there, by orts*nap1oy»d, 
Creation, varying, glads the cheerless void. 
Hail arts, whUre safety, treasure and delight, 
On land, on wave, in wond'rous works unite ! 
Those wond'rous works, O Muse, successive raise, 
And point their worth, their dignity and praise ! 

What tho* no streams, magnificently play'd, 
Rise a proud column, foil a grand cascade ; 
Thro* nether pipes, which nobler use renowns, 
Ix>1 ductile riv'lets visit distant towns ! 
Now vanish fens, whence vapours rise no more, 
Whose4|ueish influence tainted heav'n before. 
The solid isthmus sinks a wat'ry space, 
And wonders, in new state, at naval grace. 
Where the flood, deepening, rolls, or wide extends, 
From road to road, yon arch, connective, bends. 
Where ports were choak'd where mounds, in vain, arose \ 
There harbours open, and there breaches close; 
To keels, obedient, spreads each liquid plain, 
And bulwark moles repel the boist'rous main. 
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When the sunk sun no homeward sail befriends, 

On the rock's brow the light-house kind ascends, 

And from the shoaly, o'er the gulfy way, 

Points to the pilot's eye the warning ray. 

Count still, my Muse (to count what Muse can cease r) 

The works of Public Spirit, freedom, peace ! 

By them shall plants, in forests, reach the skies ; 

Then lose their leafy pride, and navies rise : 

(Naries, which to invasive foes explain, 

Heav'n throws not round us rocks and seas in vain,) 

The sail of commerce in each sky aspires 

And property assures what toil acquires. 

Who digs the mine or quarry, digs with glee J 
No slave ! — His option and his gain are free : 
Him the same laws the same protection yield, 
Who plows the furrow, as who owns the field. 
Unlike, where tyranny the rod maintains 
O'er turfless, leafless, and unculrur'd plains, 
Here herbs of food and physic plenty sbow'rs, 
Gives fruits to bkish, and colours various flow'rs. 
Where sands or stony wilds once starv'd the year, 
Laughs the green lawn, and nods the golden ear. 
White shine the fleecy race, which fete shall doom 
The feats of life, the treasure of the loom. 

On plains now hare shall gardens wave their groves, 
While settling songsters woo their feather'd loves. 
Where pathless woods no grateful openings knew, 
Walks tempt the step and vistas court the view. 
See the parterre confess expansive day ; 
The grot, elusive of the noon-tide ray. 
Up yon green slope a length of terrace lies, . , 

Whence gradual landscapes fed* in distant skies. 
Now the blue lake reflected heav'n displays ; 
Now darkens, regularly-wild, the maze. 
Urns, obelisks, fanes,^tatues intervene ; 
Now centre, now commence or end the scene. 
U 
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Lo, proud alcoves.! lo, soft sequestered bow'rs ! 
Retreats of social, or of studious hours,! 
Rank above rank here shapely gceens. ascend;, 
There others natively-grotesque depend. 
The rude,, the delicate, immingled tell 
How Art wou'd Nature* Nature* Art excel ; 
And how, while those their rival charms* imparl 
Art brightens Natupe, Nature brightens Art 5 
Thus in the various,, yet harmonious space, 
Blend order, symmetry, and force, and grace. 

When these from Public Spirit amUe* we see 
Free-opening gates, and bow'ry pleasures* free ; 
For sure great souls one truth can never miff,, 
Bliss not communicated is not bliss* 

Thus Public Spirit, liberty and peace, 
Carve, build, and plant* and give the tend increase; 
From peasant hands imperial works arise, 
And British, hence, with Bomau grandeur vies; 
Not grandeur that in pompous whim appear 
That levels hills, that vales to mountains rears:; 
That altera nature's regnUted grace, 
Meaning- to deck, but' destined to deface. 
Tho> no proud-gates* with- China's taught tD we* 
Magnificently useless^ strike the eye-;, 
(Useless, where rooks a surer barrier, lend> 
Where aeaajqcirele, and where fleets defend;); 
What though no arch of triumph- is assignH 
To laurel'd pride, whose sword has thion^d mankind f 
Tho' no vast wall extends. Iron coast to coast; 
No pyramid aspire* wbUmely lost; 
Yet the safe road thro* rodks shall winding tend, 
And the* firm causeway o'er the claya asoea& 
Lo! stately streets, lo! ample squares invite 
The salutary gala tfea* hreatttet delight; 
lo ! structures Hmrkthecbaritabtesoir 
For casual i*V matt&vabutt mehietoik 
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Worn oat with-ca/e, infirmity and age-; 

The life here entering, -quitting there ttoe stage : 

The babe of lawless birth, doomM else to moan, 

To starve or bleed for errors not his own ! 

Let the frail mother 'scape the famedeol'd, 

If from the raurd^ing mother. 'scape the child ! 

Oh, guard his youth from steps alluring vofcse j 

From deeds of dive necessity, not choice ! 

His grateful band, thus never harmful 4tnown, 

Shall on the peMc welfare build feis^wn. , 

Thus worthy crafts, which low-born life divide, 
Give towns their opulence, and courts their pride. 
Sacred to pleasure structures rise elate, 
To that still worthy of the wise and great. 
Sacred to pleasure then, shall piles ascend ? 
They shall — who* pleasure and instruction blend. 
Letauaatres, from Public Spirit shine ! 
Such theatres, as, Athens, once were tbine ! 
See ! the gay Muse, of pointed wit possest, 
Who wakes the virtuous langfc, tbe-decewt jest : 
What tho> she jnock, she mocks with honest aim, 
And laughs each frv'rite ibtty into shame. 
With ifrval light the firagic charaos the age ; 
In solemn-tramiog robes she AM* the stage ; 
There human nature, marked i« dtflPrent luxes, 
Alive in character* ftisUnotly shines* 
Quick passions change alternate on her face j 
Her diction music, as her action grace. 
Instant we catch bar tenor-giving cares, 
Pathetic sights, and pity-moving tears ; 
Instant we catch her guutousgtaw of soul, 
Till one great striking naorai crowns the whole. 

Hence in warm youth, by scenes of virtue taught. 
Honour exalts, .and tore expends the thought j 
Hence pity, to peculiar geief asstgntt, 
Grows wide beneseiauce aaatt mankind. 
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Where various e4mtt the land i*nown*> 
There Public Spirit plain, exalts, and crowns. 
She cheers the m s m s i a a wkb the spacious hall, 
Bids painting lire* along the storied wall; 
Seated, she smiling eyes th f unclosing door r 
And mach-*he welcomes all, but must the poor $ 
She turns the pillar, or the arch she beads, 
The choir she lengthens, or the choir extends ; 
She rears tfre tow>r, whose height the heav'ns admire j. 
(She rears, she rounds, she points the feea'aing spire ;, 
At her command the coUege-roofe ascend j 
For Public Spirit still is learnings friend.) 
Stupendous piles, which useful pomp compleats, • 
Thus rise Religion's, and thus Learning's seats: 
There moral truth and holy science spring. 
And give the sage to teach, the bard toeing. 
There some draw health from herbs and min'ral reins. 
Some search to* systems of the heavenly plains $ 
.Some call from history, past times to view, 
And others trace old laws, and sketch out new ;, 
Thence saving rights by legislators planned, 
And guardian patriots thence inspire the land* 

Now grant, ye powers, one great, one fond desire, 
And, granting, bid a new Whitehall aspire 1 
Far let it lead, by weU-pleas'd Thames serreyHi, 
The swelling arch, and stately eolosmade j 
Bid courts of justice, seoate-chambers join, . 
Till various all in one proud work combine ! 

But now be all the geo'rous Goddess seen, 
When most dinWdsbe shines, and most benign t 
Ye sons of misery attract her view ! 
Ye sallow, hollow -ey'd, and meagre crew ( 
Such high perfection have our arts attained , 
That now few sons of toil our arts demand ? 
Then to the public, to itself, we fear, 
Ev'n wilting industry grows useless here. .. . 
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Ire we too populous at length co n feas M ) 
From ponflueat strangers re&gVJ and redressM i 
Has war so long withdrawn his barb'rous train, 
That peace overstocks as with the sons of men ? 
So long has plague left pane the ambient air, 
That want must prey on those disease would spare? 
Hence beauteous wretches (beauty's Awl disgrace i) 
Too' born tiie pride, the shame of human race ; 
Fair wretches hence, who nightly streets annoy, 
Live but themselves and others to destroy. 
Hence robbers rise, to theft, to murder prone, 
First dnv'n by want, from habit desp'rate grown $ 
Hence, for owM triflei, oft oar jails contain 
(Torn from mankind) a miserable train ; 
Torn from, in spite of nature's tend'rest ortes, 
Perental, filial, and connubial ties s 
The trader, when on evTy side distsest, 
Hence flies to what expedient frauds suggest ; 
To prop his questional credit's tot'riog state, 
Others he first involves to share his fate ; . 
Then for mean refuge mestsel&exil'd mam, - 
Never to hope a friend, or find a home. 

This Public Spirit sees, she sees and feds! 
Her breast the throb, her eye the tear setieals ; 
(The patriot throb that beats, the tear that flowa 
For others welfare, and for others wee*)-r*- 
And what can 1 (she said) to cave their .grief ? 
Shall I or point out death, or point relief? 
Forth shall I lead 'em to some happier soil, 
To conquest lead 'em, and enrich with spoil ?. 
Bid 'em convulse a world, make Nature groan, 
And spill, in shedding others blood, their own ? 
No, no — such wajrs do thou, Ambition, wage ! 
Go sterilize the fertile with thy rage ! . 
Whole nations to depopulate is thine ; 
To people) culture^ and prefect, be mine L ♦ .. 
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Then rang© the pontf, J>tacev Hf !— fiteaight he gee* 

O'er teat, e'er ifftteto tends, end Zambia's snowt ; 

He settles vfcere kind rayt tiH bow have smird 

( Vein smile J)nnaesne Invariant hontaltet wild. 

How many saneetfaran* mighthoee enjoy 

What ttatm* fives tor age** toxteatrey * 

Blush, Mush, Oann<shaorie*>i^Taii»*y &ond, 

To rite, to set, tonal the seaewa round 4 

Shall hoav%£atii in dew*, descend m rets, , 

From earth got* fountains, rivets fl ow - i n vein t 

There aha* the wattry lrrea is snyriajfcetfay, 

And he, to belrioee each other's prey * 

Unsought shall bene the te e mi n g quarries own 

The various speeieaof tnechcnsc stone ? 

From structure tail, foam jeulntnrethat confine i 

Shall rocks forbid the tutent gem to thine i 

Shall mines obedient, akLne aitistfaoase, 

Nor give the unatial sword and nancrfal there r 

Ah ! shall they never ppecioesoee enfold, 

To smile in silver, or to iaanein gold* 

Shall here the aegrtahtn mated etaac, . 

For joys, for variant wanes, nest unknown ? 

While food end phytic jriat* tad beite*ofe)l»Y 

Here mutt they ahoet atone to fctaom and die? 

Shall fruits, which none hut bfetalcrnteurrey, < 

Untouch'd grew jape, u n sea t ed drop away ? 

See hereth? irretienei, tee snreaje kind, 

Lord it o'er storea hy heer*n for eann tetiguid, 

And trample what tnttd nan* benignly mien, 

While man mutt tote ike ute, and touvfe tneyrejae^ 

Shall it then be ?— lwBgw»t feere^be rose, 

(Indignant, yct^nmonc, aereeeosnf tows) ' ■ . 

Nol ByeeekJkenenrM-Oeaeian, Rotnan name, 

By men for virtue deifcd by fane, 

Who peopled lands, who meecW slant -state, 

Andthtnba^ t t t ty itc keeMrtepejygreeti, • . . 
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By these I swear (be witness earth amfskiesj r> - 
Fair Order here shall from Confusion* risei 
Rapt, I a future colony survey 1 
Come then, ye sons of Mts'ry ! come away f 
Let those, whose sorrows from neglect are? known, 
(Here taught, compelPd* empowered) neglect atone; 
Let those enjoy, woo never merit wo**, 
In youth th' indentrieue wish, in age repose ! 
Allotted acres (no reluctant soil) 
Shall prompt their industry, and p*y their toil. 
Let families, long stranger* to^elighty 
Whom wayward fate diapered, by ma unite; 
Here live enjoying life; see plenty, peace; 
Their lands increasing as their sons mereem 
As nature yet is found, in leafy shades* 
To intermix the walks with light* and shades^ 
Or as with good and ill r in. cheque^d strife, 
Various the goddess eeteufe human life; 
So, in this fertile dime, if yet are, seen 
Moors, marshes, cliffs* by turns to intervene; 
Where cliffs, moors,, mawhesdesolate the view, 
Where haunts the biftemy and where* sereama the mew*; 
Where prowls the wolf, where rolltt the serpent? lies* 
Shall solemn fenea and balls of justice rise,, 
And towns shall open (aHofsuruotuse fair !) 
To brightening prospects* andtopuuestaiif j 
Frequented ports, sddTmeyasdrgr*s«>siiiseeejsV 
And flocks incwasiog wijitet^H tlwajeasl. 
On science,, scicoee,.arts*»*art*reu«e y 
On these, from hisjjby alkheav'nshaM ssmAa^ssuoe* 
And Public Spirit b«»eo^»eef|le showy 
Free, num»rotts, plfias^aedbosf attbetewi 
Learn, mhirenatives.oftaat^resn^dJs»id r 
What yew mremthew awftfcinw ssfeaag head I 
Learn, when I )o e c > asa sucfosadden b ia s * s a eft se«? 
Such bliss musfcstae Um*Qtt * tk\w m *miia * f 
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Do you the neigbb»ring b!ame!ess Indian aid, 
Culture what he neglects, not hu invode ; 
Dare not, Oh dare not, with ambitious view, 
Force of demand subjection never due. 
Let, by my specious name, no tyrants rise, 
And cry, while they enslave, tbey civilize ! 
Know, Liberty and 1 are still the same, 
Congenial !— ever mingling flame with flame \ 
Why must I A fine's sable children see 
Vended for slaves, tho* form'd by nature free. 
The nameless tortures cruel minds invent, 
Those to subject, whom nature equal meant ? 
If these you dare (albeit unjust success 
Xmpow'rs you now unpunished to oppress) 
Revolving empire you and yours may doom, 
(Rome all subdu'd, yet Vandals vanquished Rome,) 
Yes, empire may revolve, give them the day, 
And yoke may yoke, and blood may blood repay. 

Thus (ah ! how far uuequall'd by my lays, 
UnskilPd the heart to melt or mind to raise,) 
Sublime, benevolent, deep, sweetly-clear, 
Worthy a Thomson's Muse, a Fredrick's ear, 
Thus spoke the Goddess. Thus I faintly tell 
In what tov'd works heav'n gives her to excel. 
Bnt who her sons, that, to her interest true, 
Conversant lead her to a prince .like you ? 
These, Sir, salute you from life's middle state, 
Rich without gold, and without titles great : 
Knowledge of books and men exalts their thought, 
In wit accompjish'd, tho> in wiles untaught, 
Careless of whispers meant to wound their name, 
Nor sneer'd nor brib'd from virtue into shame ; 
In letters elegant, in honour bright, 
Tbey come, they catch, and they reflect delight. 

Mixing with these a few of rank are found, 
For council*; embassies, and. camps renown'd.' * 
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VersM in gay life, in honest maxims read* 
And ever warm of heart, yet cool of head. 
From these the circling glass gives wit to shine, 
The bright grow brighter, and ev'n courts refine ; 
Prom these *p gifted, candid, and upright, 
Flows knowledge, soft'ning into ease polite. 

Happy the men, who such a prince can please ! 
Happy the prince reyer'd by men like these ! 
His condescensions dignity display, 
Grave with the wise, and with the witty gay; 
For him fine marble in the quarry lies, 
Which, in due statues, to his fame shall rise ; 
Ever shell Public Spirit beam his praise* 
And the lUtoe swefl it in immortal lay* 



* 
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SOM£ seem to hint, and others proof will bring. 
That, from neglect, my num'rous hardships spring. 
Seek the great man ! they cry — 'tis then decreed, 
In him if 1 court fortune, I succeed. 

What friends to second > who for me should sue, 
Have int'rests, partial to themselves, in view. 
They own my matchless fate compassion draws; 
They all wish well, lament, but drop my cause.' 

There are who ask no pension, want no place, 
No title wish, and would accept no grace. 
Can 1 entreat, they should for me obtain 
The least, who greatest for themselves disdain ? 
A statesman, knowing this, unkind, will cry, 
Thos»love him : let those serve him !— why should 1 ? 
Say, shall 1 turn where lucre points my views ; 
At first desert my friends, at length abuse ? 
But, on less terms, in promise he complies: 
Years bury years, and hopes on hopes arise ; 
I trust, am trusted on my fairy gain; 
And woes on woes attend, an endless train. 
Be posts dispos'd at will ! — I have, for these, 
No gold to plead, no impudence to tease. 
All secret service from my soul I hate; 
All dark intrigues of pleasure, or of state; 
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I have nopow'r, election-votes to gain- f 
No will to hackney out polemic strain ; 
To shape, as time shall serve, my verse, or prose* 
To flatter thence, nor slur a courtier's foes; 
Nor him to daub with praise, if I prevail; 
Nor shock'd by him, With libels to assail. 
Where these a,re not, what claim to me belongs? 
Tho» mine the muse and virtue, birth and wrongs. 

Where lives the statesman, so in honour clear, 
To give where he has nought to hope, nor fear? 
No ! — there to seek, is but to find fresh pain : 
The promise broke, renew'd, and broke again; 
To be, as humour deigns, receiv'd, refus'd; 
By turns affronted, and by tarns amus'd ; 
To lose that time, which worthier thoughts require $ 
To lose the health, which shou'd those thoughts inspire-} 
To starve on hope ; or, like camelions, fare 
On ministerial faith, which means but air. 

But still, ondrooping, I the crew disdain, 
Who, or by jobs, or libels, wealth obtain. 
Ne'er let me be, thro' those, from want exempt ; 
In one man's favour, m the world's contempt; 
Worse in my own !— thro' those, to posts who rise, 
Themselves, in secret, most themselves despise ; 
Vile, and more vile, till they, at length, disclaim 
Not sense alone of glory, but of shame. 

What tho^ I hourly see the servile herd, 
For meanness honour'd, and for guilt prefertt ; 
See selfish passion, public virtue seem ; 
And public virtue an enthusiast dream -, 
See favour'd falshood, innocence belied, 
Meekness depress'd, and pow'r-eiated pride ; 
A scene will shew, all-righteous vision haste ! 
The meek exalted, and the proud debas'd 1 — 
Oh, to be there ! — to tread that friendly shore, 
Where falshood, pride, and statesmen are no-more t 
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Bat ere indulg e ere fate my breath shall claim, 
A poet still is anxious after fame. 
What future fame would my ambition grave ? 
This were my wish, couM ought my mem'ry save, 
Say, when in death my sorrows lie repos'd, 
That my past life, no venal view disctee'd ; 
Say, I well knew, while in a state obsotute, 
Without the being base, the being poor ; 
Say 1 had parts, too mod'rate to transcend ; 
Yet sense to mean, and virtue not t' offend ; 
My heart supplying what my bead denied, 
Say that, by Pope, esteem'd 1 liv'd and died ; 
Whose writings the best rules to write could fife; 
Whose life the aobter science bow to live. 
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GENTLEMAN. 



ADDRESSED TO 



JOHN JOLIFFE, Esq. 



A DECENT mien, ah elegance of dress, 

"Words, which, at ease each winning grace express ; 

A life, where love, by wisdom polished, shines, 

Where wisdom's self again, by lore, refines; 

Where we to chance for friendship never Jrus^ 

Nor ever dread from sadden whim rflUgWtj 

The social manners and the themt humane; 

A nature ever great and >neuer<«aitt j 

A wit, that 110 licentious eevtaes4.1ttiesj»; 

The sense, that unassuming caudenrehowas 

Reason, by narrow principles xmcheck'd, 

Slave to no party, bigot to noseet ; 

Knowledge of various life, of learning too; 

Thence taste; thence truth, which will from taetoicnanc ; 

Unwilling censuce, tb^« judgment clear; 

A smile indulgent, and that smite sincere ; 

An humble, tho' an elerated»mind ; 

A pride, its pleasure buMasetwaaanfrtad : 

If these esteem ^nd Admiration raise; 

Give true delight, aadgainjnrfatt'ringpDaise, 

In one wish'd view, th> accompfash'd mmvm&t ; 

TlMse^Eae^jdijtreshioe, ma/sboMMtae. 
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GENIUS OF LIBERTY. 
A POEM. 

OCCASIONED BT THE DEPARTURE OF 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF ORANGE/ 
WRITTEN IN THE TEAR 1734. 



MlLD rose the morn ; the face of nature bright 
Wore one extensive smile of calm and light; 
Wide, d*er the land, did hov'ring silence reign, 
Wide o'er the blue diffusion of the main , 
Whenlo! before me, on the southern shore, 
Stood forth the pow'r, whom Albion's sons adore ; 
Blest Liberty ! whose charge is Albion's isle ; 
Whom Reason gives to bloom, and Truth to smile;. 
Gives peace to gladden, sbelt'ringXaw.to spreadV 
Learning to lift aloft her laural'd head, 
Rich industry to view, with pleasing eyes^ 
Her fleets, her cities, and her harvests rise. 
In carious emblems, ev'ryart, exprest, 
Glow'd from the loom, and brighten'd on his vest 
Science in various lights attention won, 
Wav'd on his robe, and gfa' tter'd in the sun. 

My words, he cry'd, my words observance claim 5 
Resound, ye Muses, and receive 'em, Fame 1 
Here was my station, when, o'er ocean wide, 
■yhe great, third WiMiam stcetch'dhis naval pride t 
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I, with my sacred influence swell'd his soul ; 
Th' enslav'd to free, th enslaver to controul. 
In vain did waves disperse, and winds detain: 
He came, he sav'd ; in his was seen my reign. 
How just, how great, the plan his soul design'd, 
To humble tyrants, and secure mankind ! 
Next MarlbW in his steps successful trod : 
This godlike plann'd; that, finished like a god ! 
And while Oppression fled to realms unknown, 
Europe was free, and Britain glorious shone. 

Where Nassau's race extensive growth display'd, 
There Freedom ever found a shelt'ring shade. 
Still beavHi is kind? — See, from the princely root, 
Millions to bless, the branch auspicious shoot ! 
He lives, he flourishes, his honour spread : 
Fair virtues blooming on his youthful head j 
Nurse him, ye heav'nly dews, ye sunny rays, 
Into firm health, fair fame, and length of days 4 
He paus'd, and casting o'er the deep his eye, 
Where the last billow swells into the sky, 
Where, in gay vision, round thVhorizon's line, 
The moving clouds with various beauty shine ; 
As dropping from their bosom, ting'd with gold, 
Shoots forth a sail, amusive to behold! 
Lot while its light the glowing wave returns, 
Broad like a sun the bark approaching burns. 
Near, and more near, great Nassau soon he spy'd, 
And beauteous Anna, Britain's eldest pride 1 
Thus spoke the Genius, as advancM the sail — 
Hail, blooming hero ! high-born princess, hail! 
Thy charms thy mother's love of truth display, 
Her light of virtue, and her beauty's ray ; 
Her dignity; which, copying the divine, 
Soften'd, thro' condescension, learns to shine. 
Greatness of thought, with prudence for its guide ; 
Knowledge, from nature and from art supply'd; 
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To noblest objects pointed Various ways ; 
Pointed by judgment's clear, inferring rays; 

What manly virtues in bef mind excel ! 
Yet on her heart what tender passions dwell ! 
For ah ! what pangs fid late her peace destroy, 
To part with thee, so wont to gHe ben joy ! 
How heavM her breast ! Iww sftddenM washer mien ! 
All in the motfcer then* Waslost'tne queen* 
The swelling tear then dimtn'd her parting' riewi 
The struggling sigh stoppVl short her last adieu t 
E'en now thy fancied perils fill her mind ; 
The secret rock, rough ware, arid rising vfcrid; 
The shoal, so treacherous, near the tempting land ; 
Th' ingulfing wbirfyool; and the swallowing sand; 
These fancied perils all, by day, by night; 
In thoughts alarm her, and in dreams atfnght ! 
For thee her heart ' unseating tore tteefares, 
In doubts', in hope*, irt wishes, and iafpray'rsT 
Her pray >rs are beard 4f-*Ferme> 'Us tbfne to brave 
The sand, the shoal* reckj whirlpool, wind, and wave: 
Kind Safety watts; to- waft thee gentty o'er, 
And Joy, to-greet thee on* th*Be!g4c shored 

May futafrtftlmes, when their fcrid prawe w«did tefl* 
How most their fav'&te characters excel $ 
How blest ! hi«rg*ear!--thKtt may their songadeckte^ 
So great! so4fl»Bt1-^mcB^ii«aftd Nassau w*re> 
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BIS GRACE THE DUKE OF HUTMpzrS 

aECEIVXNC THB SMAtt-POX BY INOCULATION. 



L 

IN Animalcules, muse, display 

Spirits, of name unknown in song! 
Reader, a kind attention pay, 

Nor think an useful comment long; 
II. 
Tar less than mites, on mites they prey; 
Minutest things may swarms contain : 
When o'er your iVry teeth they stray, 

Then throb your little nerves with pain. 
III. 
fluids, in drops, minutely swell; 

These subtil beingseaeh contains; 
in the small sanguine glebes they dwell, 

Roll from the heart, and trace the veins. 
IV. 
Thro» ev'ry tender tube they rove, 

In finer stints strike the brain; 
Wind quick thro'*v*y ibmus gjwe, 

Andseels, thro'nores, the heart again. 

O * 
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V. 

If tbey with purer drops dilate, 

And lodge where entity began, 
They actuate with a genial heat, 

And kindle into futiu e man. 
VI. 
But when our lives are Nature's doe, 

Air, seas, nor fire, their frames dissolve; 
They matter, thro* all forms pursue, 

And oft to genial heats revolve. 

VII. 
Thusooce an Animalcule prov'd, 

When Man, a patron to the hays ; 
This patron was in Greece belov'd; 

Yet feme was faithless to his praise. 

VIII. 
In Rome, this Animalcule grew 

Maecenas, whom the classics rate ! 
Among the Gauls, it prov'd Richleu, 

In learning, pow'r, and bounty great* 
IX. 
In Britian, Halifax it rose; 

- (By Halifax, bloom'd Congreve's strains) 
And now it re*diminish'd glows, 

To glide thro' godlike Rutland's veins. 
X . 
A plague there is, too-many know; 

Too seldom perfect cures befal it: 
The muse may term it beauty's foe ; 
In physic, the Small-pox we call it. 

From Turks we learn this plague tfassuage, 
They, by admitting turn its course : . . 
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Their kiss will tame the tumor's rage ; 

By yielding, they o'ercome the force. 
XII. 
Thus Rutland did its touch invite, 

While, watchful in the ambient air, 
This little guardian, subtil spright, 
Did with the poison in repair. 
XIII. 
Th* infection from the heart it clears ; 
Th» infection, now dilated thin. 
In pearly pimples but appears, 
- Expell'd upon the surface skin. 

XIV. 
And now, it moulding, wastes away : 

'Tis gone !— doom'd to return no more ! 
Our Animalcule keeps its stay, 

And must new labyrinths explore. 
XV. 
And now the Noble's thoughts are seen, 

Unmark'd, it views his heart's desires ! 
It now reflects what it has been, 

And rapt'rous, at his change admires I 
XVI. 

Its pristine virtues, kept, combine, 

To be again in Rutland known 5 
But they, immers'd, no longer shine, 

Nor equal, nor increase his own. 
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A POEM. 

ADDRESSED TO MBS. BRIDGET JONES. 

A YOUNG WIDOW LADY 
or. 

Llanelli/ tdMiirifiensluri. 



ONCE Beauty, wisning fonoVdesIre to move, 
Contriv'd to catch the heart of wandering Ix>ve» 
Come purest atoms \ Beauty aid implores ; 
For new soft texture leave etherial stores. 
They come, they crowd, they shining hues un&d> 
Be theirs a form which Beauty's self strati mould i 
To mould my charmer's form she all apply »dW 
Whence Cambfj* boasts the birth of Nature's pride* 

She calls the Graces— Such is Beauty's state, 
Prompt, at her call, th» obedient Graces wait. 
First your fair feet they shape* and shape to please j 
Each stands design'd for dignity and ease. 
Firm, on these curious pedestals, depend 
Two polish'd pillars; which, as fair, ascend; 
From well-wrought knees, more fair, more large they rise;, 
Seen by the muse, tho' hid from mortal eyes. 
More polish'd yet, your fabric each, sustains; 
That purest temple where perfection reigns. 
A small, sweet circle forms your faultless waist, 
By Beauty sbap'd, to be by Lore embracU 
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Beyond that Iess'Mag waist two orbs devise, 
What swelling charms, io fair proportion, rise! 
Fresh-peeping there, two blushing bods are found* 
Each like a rose, which lilies white surround. 
There feeling sense, let pitying sighs inspire. 
Till panting pity, swells to warm desire : 
Desire, tho* warm* is chaste; each warmest kiss* 
All rapture chaste* when Hymen bids the bliss* 
Rounding and softy two taper arms descend; 
Two snow-white hands, ift taper fingers, end* 
Lo ! cunning Beauty, on each palm, designs 
Love's fortune and your own, in mystic lines j 
And lovely whiteness, either arm Contains, 
Diversified with agnre-w&nd'rtng Veins ; 
The wand'ring veins conceal a generous flood, 
The purple treasure of celestial blood. 
Rounding and white- your neck, as carious, rears. 
O'er all a face, where Beauty's self appears; 
Her soft attendants smooth the spotless akm* 
And, smoothly-oval, torn the shapely chin; 
The shapely chin, to Beauty's rising face, • 
Shall* doobjtag gently, give a double grac*y 
And soon sweet>opening, rosy Kps disclose 
The wef-rang'd teeth in lily-whitening rows j 
Here life is breath'd, and florid Hfe assumes 
A breath, whose fragrance vies with vernal blooms 
And two&ir cheeks give modesty to raise 
A beauteous blush at praise, tho! just the praise. 
And nature now, franteaeh kind ray* supplies 
Soft, clement smites, and leve-inspiring eyes ; 
New Graces,, to those eyes, mild shades aUow > 
Fringe their fair lids, and pencil either brow. 
While sense of vision lights up orbs so rare, 
May none, but pleasing, objects, visit there ! 
Two little porches, (which, one sense empow'rs, 
To draw rich scent from aromatic flow'ra) 
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In structure neat, and deck'd with polish'd grace* 
Shall equal first, then heighten beauty's fate. 
To smelling sense, Oh, may the flow'ry year, 
Its first, last, choicest incense offer here. 
Transparent next, two curious crescents bound 
The two-fold entrance of inspiring sound, 
And, granting a new power of sense to hear, 
New finer organs from each curious ear ; 
Form to imbibe what most the soul can move, 
Music and Reason, Poesy and Love. 
Next, on an open front, is pleasing wrought 
A pensive sweetness, born of patient thought : 
Above your lucid shoulders locks displayed, 
Prone to descend, shall soften light with shade* 
All, with a nameless air and mien unite, 
And, as you move, each movement is delight. 
Tun'd is your melting tongue, and equal mind, 
At once by knowledge heightened and refin'd. 

The Virtues next to Beauty's nod incline $ 
For, where they lend not light, she cannot shine ; 
Let these, the temp'rate sense of taste reveal, 
And give, while nature spreads the simple meal, 
The palate pure, to relish health design'd* 
From luxury as taintless as your mind. 
The Virtues, Chastity and Truth impart, 
And mould to sweet benevolence your heart. 

Thus Beauty finished — Thus she gains the sway, 
And Love still follows where she leads the way. 
From ev'ry gift of heav'n, to charm is thine j 
To love, to praise, and to adore, be mine. 
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Andcetd&she frown on him — Ah, wherefore, tell! 
On hini, whose only crime iwas loving well? '* 
Thus may thy son, his pangs with mine compare; 
Then wish his mother had been kind as fair. 
For him may Love the myrtle wreath entwine; 
Tho' the sad willow suits a woe like mine ! 
Ne'er may the filial hope, like me, complain ! 
Ah ! never sigh and bleed, like me, in vain ! 
When death affords that peace which love denies, 
Ah, no ! — far other scenes my fate supplies ; 
When earth to earth my lifeless corse is laid, 
And o'er it hangs the yew or cypress shade : 
When pale I ftit along the dreary coast, . , 

An hapless level's pining plaintive ghost; 
Here annual on this dear returning day , 
While feather^ choirs renew the melting lay ;* 
May you, my fair, when yon these strains shall see, 
Just spare one sigh, one tear to love and me, 
Me, who, in absence or in death, adore 
Those heavenly charms I must behold no mote, > 
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TWO sea-port cities mark feritannia'a fame, .. ! 
Add these from commerce' different honours data. 
What different honours shall the muses pay, 
While one i aspires and one untune* the lay ? 

No silver lsis bright'mog flows aloag, 
Echoing from Oxford shore each classic song, 
Then weds with. Thame; and these, OLoncfon, see 
Swelling with naval pride, the. pride of thee!. 
Wide, deep, unsullied Thames, meand'ring glides, 
A nd bears thy wealth on mild majestic, ttdea. . 
Thy ships, with- gilded palaces that vie, 
In glittering pomp/ strike wond'ring China's eye ; : 
And thence returning bear, in splendid state, 
To Britain's merchants, India's eastern freight. 
India, her treasures from the western shores, 
Due at thy feet, a willing tribute pours; 
Thy warring navies distant nations awe, 
And bid the world obey thy righteous law. 
Thus shine thy manly sons of lib'ral mind ; 
Thy change deep-busied, yet as courts refin'd ; 
Councils, like senates, that enforce debate 
With fluent eloquence and reason's weight. 
Whose patriot virtue,, lawless pow'r controuls ; 
Their British, emulating Roman souls. 
Of these the worthiest; stilt selected stand, 
Still lead the senate, and still save the land : 

* The author preferred this title to that of London and 
Bristol compared; which when he began the piece, he 
intended to prefix to it. 
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Social, not-Selfish, here, O Learning, trace 
Thy friends, the lovers of all human race ! 
In a dark bottom sunk, O Bristol, now, 
With native malice, lift thy low'ring brow ! 
Then as some hell-horn sprite, in mortal guise, 
Borrows the shape of goodness and belies, 
All fair, all smug, to yond proud hall invite, 
To feast all strangers, ape an air polite ! 
From Cambria drainM, or England's western coast, 
Not elegant, yet costly banquets boast ! 
Revere, or' seem the stranger to revere ; * 
Praise, fawn, profess 1 , be aH things, but sincere j • » 
Insidious now, our bosom-secrets steal, 
And these with sly, sarcastic sneer reveal. 
Presenfrwe meet thy sneaking treaoh'fous smiles ; 
The harmless absent stiH thy sneer reviles ; ; 
Such as in thee all parts Superior find, 
The sneer that marks the fool and knave combm'd? 
When melting pity would afford relief, 
The ruthless sneer that insult adds to grief. 
What friendship canstthou boast, what honours claim ? ' 
To thee each stranger owes an injured hame. »'•'*• 

What smiles thy sons must in their fees excite ?•"■.'* 
Thy sons, to whom all discord is delight : > 

From whom 1 eternal mutual railing flows ; • « 
Who in each others crimes, their own expose': 
Thysoas, t ho' crafty, deaf to wisdom's Call ; •• 
Despising all men', and despised by all; • 
Sons, while thy cirffs a ditch-like river laves, - • > 
Rude as thy rocks, and muddy* as thy waves, -•>..' 
Of thoughts as narrow as of words' immense, • 
As full of turbulenoe as void of sense: > ■' - -c '' 
Thee, thee, what stnatorial souls adom ? ■ ' 
Thy natives sure .would prov« a senate's scorns 
Do stranger! deign to serve thee j what their praise t 
Their gen'rous services tby murmurs rawe< * 
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11$ LONDON ANi> BRISTOL 

What fiend malign, that o'er thy air presides, 

Around from breast to breast inherent glides, 

And, as he glides, there scatters, in a trice, 

The lurking seeds of eVry rank device ? 

Let foreign youths thy indentures run 1 

Each, each will prove, in thy adopted son, 

Proud, pert and dull— tho> brilliant once from schools, 

Win scorn all learning's, as all virtue's rules; 

And, the*, by nature friendly, honest, brave, 

Turn a sly, selfish, simp'ring, sharping knave. 

Boast petty-courts,, where 'stead of fluent ease, 

Of cited precedents and learned pleas ; 

'Stead of sage counsel in the dubious cause, 

Attornies chattering wild, burlesque the laws— 

(So shameless quacks, who doctors rights invade. 

Of jargon and of poison form a trade. 

So canting cobblers, while from tuba they teach, 

Buflbontbe Gospel they pretend to preach.) 

Boast petty courts, whence rules new rigor draw, 

Unknown to Nature's and to Sjtatnte*law j 

Quirks that explain allsswing rights away, 

To give th» attorney and the catch-poll prey. 

Is there where law too rig'rous may descend, 

Or charity her kindly hand extend? 

Thy courts, that shut when pity wouM redress; 

Spontaneous open to inflict distress. 

•fry misdemeanors l~-All thy wiles employ, 

Notto chastise the offender, but destroy; 

Bid the large lawless flee his frtefbretel; • 

Bid it beyond his crime and fortune swell ; 

Cutofffromsetrieed^t^kiadredbleod, 

Topmatewelnu^andWimbhcgooa; 

Pitied by all, but thee, ha sentenced net* 

Imprisoned languishes iaavisee'd dies. 

******* 
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MXIENATED. Itt 

Boast swarming vessels, whost plebeian state 
Owes not to merchants but mechanics freight. 
Boast nought but pedlar-fleets — in war's alarms, 
Unknown- to glory, as unknown to arms; 
"Boast not thy base * Tolsey, and thy turn-spit dogs, 
Thy f Halliers' horses, and thy human hogs; 
Upstarts and mushrooms, proud, relentless hearts; 
Thou blank of sciences ! thou dearth of arts ! 
Such foes as learning once was doom'd to see ; 
Huns, Goths, and Vandals, were but types of thee* 

Proceed, great Bristol, in all-righteous ways, 
And let one Justice heighten yet thy praise ; 
Still spare ihe catamite and swinge the whore,. 
And be, whatever Gomorrha was before* 

* A place where the merchant* used to meet tir trmsact 
their affairs before the exchange was erected. See Gentle** 
man's Magazine. Vol, XIU. p. 496. 

f Hailiers are the persons who driveor own the sledges, 
which are here used instead of carte* 
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on 
FALSE HISTORIANS. 

. A SATIRE. 



SURE of all plagued with which dull prose is curst. 
Scandals, from false historians, spot the worst 
In quest of these the muse shall first advance, 
Bold, to explore the regions of romance; 
Romance, cail'd Hist'ry— Lo! at once she skims 
The visionary world of monkish whims ; 
Where fallacy, in legends, wildly shines, 
And vengeance glares from violated shrines ; 
Where saints perform all tricks, and startle thought 
With many a miracle, that ne'er was wrought; % 
Saints that ne'er hVd, or such as justice paints, 
Jugglers on superstition palm'd for saints. 
Here, canoniz'd, let creed-mongers be shown, 
Red-letterM saints, and red assassins known; 
While those they martyr'd, such as angels rose ! 
All black enroll'd among religion's foes, 
Siiatch'd by Sulphureous clouds, a lye proclaims 
Numbered with fiends, and plung'd in endless flames* 

Hist'iy, from air or deep draws many a spright, 
Such as, from nurse or priest, might boys affright; 
Or such as but o'er fev'rish slumbers fly, 
And fix in melancholy frenzy's eye. 
Now meteors make enthusiast-wonder stare, 
And image wild portentous wars in air ! 
Seers fall intranc'd ! some wizard's lawless skin 
Now whirls, now fetters nature's works at will ! 
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Tims HisPiy, by machine, mock-epic seems, 

Net from poetic, but from monkish dream* 

The dev'l, who priest and sorc'rer must obey, 

The sorc'rer us»d to raise, the parson lay. 

When Eachard wav*d his pen, the hist'ry shews, 4 

The parson conjurM, and the fiend uprose. 

A camp at distance, and the scene a wood, 

Here enter'd Noll, and there old Satan stood: 

No tail his rump, his foot no hoof reveal 'd ; 

Like a wise cuckold, with his horns conceal'd: 

Not a gay serpent glitt'riug to the eye; 

But more than serpent, or than harlot sly ; 

For, lawyer-like, a fiend no wit can 'scape, 

The demon stands contest in proper shape ! 

Now spreads his, parchment, now is sign'd the scroll fc 

Thus Noll gains empire, and .the -dev'l baa NolL - 

Wondfrous historian ! thus account for evil* 
And thus for its success — 'tis all the devil. 
Tho' ne'er that devil we saw, yet one we see, 
One of an author sure, and — thou art he. 

But dusky phantoms, muse no more pursue ! 
Now clearer objects open — yet untrue. 
Awful the genuine historian's name J 
"False ones — with what materials &uild they fame$ . . 
Fabrics of fame, by dirty means made good, 
As nests of martins are compil'd of mud. ■ 
Peace be with Curl— with him I wave all^trife^ * 
Who pens each felon's, and -each; actor's life ; < • 
Biography that cooks the devU'smartyrs, .. % , . 
And lards with luscious rapes the cheats of Chaittea, 

Materials, which belief in gazettes claim, 
Loose-strung, rungingling into hist'ry's name. 
Thick as Egyptyian clouds of raining flies ; 
As thick as worms where man corrupting lies; 
As pests obscene that haunt the ruin'd pile; 
As monsters flound'ring in the muddy Nile; 

a 
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10t ON FALSE HISTORIANS. 

Minutes, Meinour, Views and Jieriewi appear. 
Where slander darkens each reoordedyear. 
In a past reigo it feign/d seme juntous league; 
Come ring or letter new reveals tit 1 intrigue: 
Queens, irkh »heir jnbio» y vw^uaKJeinly ihingst, 
And boys grow dekes, when ostomies to kings. 
Does a prince die? What f>oisoas they surmise! 
No royal mortal sum fey nataremes. 
Is a prince bosn ? Wtoat burtb more base Jielievtt > 
Or, what's mere itoange, >his mother ne'er cenceir'sH 
Thus slander popular, oter truth prevails. 
And easy minds imbibe romantic tales. 
Thus, 'stead el history, saehauthor&raise 
Mere crude wild novels of Ijad hints ior plays. 

Sojne usurp names— an English garreteer, 
From M&rotes fcrgtt, as Monsieur Menager.* 

Some, while on good or ill sucoess they vstare^ 
Give conduct a- complexion dark or fair : 
Others, as listte to enquiry prpoe, 
Account for action*, the' their springes unknown. 

One statesman vines has, ajwi virtues too ^ 
Hence will contests -character ensue. 
View but the black, bete fiend.; the 'bright hut £caa» 
He's angel : v>ew him^U—faeUatiU a man. 
But such historians «ll accuse, acquit; 
No virtue <hese, and those j*Q<vice admit j 
: /or either in a -friend no fiiuitwiUkiiOw, 
.' And netthet own a virtue inaeee. 

'Where near-say knowledge site ou>public names, 
And^bold^^eotiueweartnisoribtounes, 

* The Mivuxbji pp Mops. dfcgaOf t, ; a ^«M-( 
'Udto vilify the aMmmftrjuion in tfafowtosl years tffipen 
Anne's reign. The truth is. that ihis libel kvas not writ? 
ten by Moms. i&enager f neither was any sveh book ever 
printed in th&jfreush iangm, from which it is impwknthf 
said in the t/tte^tge #&&«&*&£ 
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Spring party libefe ? from whose ashes dead, 
A monster, Mf&anftfrRisWyv Hfte its heaa\ 
Contend^ fe^lGM^tfoWdtcvhtfa^Tt^niar 1 
But when once heard, %4ie$to noise no mortv 
Fromtbese^s&9**r?, H^ap^totefffitrtfrtho^,. 
O'er half they siWprtv andVetfhatftfteydoafev 
So when in senate-, with egregious pate, 

Perks up Sir in some deep debate ; 

He fiems, looks wise, tunes thin his lab'ring throat, 
To prove black white, postpone or palm the vote : 
In sly contempt, some, Hear him V Hear him ! cry i 
Some yawn, some sneer ; none second, none reply.. 

But dare such miscreants now rush abroad, 
By blanket, cane, pump, pillory, unawM ? 
Dare they imp falshood thus, and plume her wings*. 
From present characters, and recent things ■? 
Yes : what untruths ! or truths in what disguise ! 
What Beyers and what Oldmixons arise ! 
What facts from aH but them and slander screen'd r 
Here meets a council, no where else-conven'd ; 
There, from originals, come, thick as spawn, 
Letters ne'er wrote, memorials never drawn ; 
To secrets conference never held they yoke, 
Treaties ne'er plano'd, and speeches never spoke* 
From, Oldmixon, thy brow, too well we know, 
Like sin from Satan's, far and wide they go. 

In vain may St* John safe m conscience sit ; 
In vain with truth confute, contemn with wit : 
Confute, contemn, amid selected friends ; 
There sinks the justice, there the satire ends. 
Here, tho* a cent'ry scarce such leaves unclose* 
From mould and dust the slander sacred grows. 
How none reply where all despise the page ; 
Bui will dumb scorn deceive no future age ? 
Then, should dull periods cloud not seeming fi*t„ 
"Witt no fine pep, tit* unansweTd fie, extract? 
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WelWeet ia plan, and poliih'd into ttile, 
Fair and more fair mayfinish'd fraud beguile * 
By cr'ry language soatch'd, by time receiv'd* 
In ev'ry clime, by ev'ry age bettered : 
How Tain to virtue trust the great their name* 
WbenM&th&lotforintayortat? 
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ON THE 

RECOVERY OF* 
A LADY OF QUALITY 

FROM THE SMALL-POX. 



LONG a lov'd fair had bkss'd her consort's sight, 
With am'rous pride, and undisturb'd delight ; 
Till Death grown envious, with repugnant aim, 
Frown'd at their joys, and urgtt a tyrant's claim. 
He summons each disease !— the noxious crew, 
Writhing, in dire distortions, strike his vjew ; 
From Tarious plagues, which Tarious nature know, 
Perth rushes beauty's fear»d, and fervent foe. 

Pierce to the feir, the missile mischief flies, 

The sanguine streams in raging ferments rise ! 

It drives, ignipotent, thro' ev'ry vein, 

Hangs on the heart, and burns around the brain ! 

Now a chill damp the charmer's lustre dims ! 

Sad o'er her eyes the livid languor swims ! 
. Her eyes, that with a glance could joy inspire, 

Like setting stars, scarce shoot a glimm'ring fire. 
Here stands her consort, sore, with anguish prest, 

Grief in his eye, and terror in his breast 
The Paphian graces, smit with anxious care, 
In silent sorrow weep the warning feir. 

Eight sums successive, roll their fire away, 

And eight stow nights see*heir deep shades decay. 

While these revolve, tho' mute each muse appears, 
Each speaking eye drops eloquence in tears. 
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On the ninth noon* great Phe&bos, list'ning, bends • 
On the ninth noon, each voice in pray*s ascends !— 

Great Goda£light, of song, and physic*! art, 
Restore the languid fair, new* scut impart ! 
Her beauty, wit, and virtue, claim thy care, 
Ad* fry p*nb<toptf**l*H*tir &****. 

Each paus'd. The God assents. Would Death advance I 
Phoebus, unateny arsests the tareat'ninf tance ! 
Down from his orb a vivid influ'nee streams, 
And qiuck'ning earth imbibes salubrious beams ; 
Each balmy plant, increase of virtue knows, 
And art, inspirM, with all her patron glows. 
The chamfer's opening eye, kind hope, revenft, 
Kind hope/ her consort* breast enlivening ftelr, 
Each graiie revived, eacfe muse resumes the lyre, 
Each beauty brtghton* wWr re-ftmWd fire. 
As Health'* a^spiticwpaw'rs, gttf Hfe display, 
Death, sulfen at &6 rf#& # staBWflowaWay. 
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ON THJE RECQV&RTT Qp T#E LAJP3T 
riSCQUNTESB TY$CQ$)!$L, 



Where thaws watfcprMe toxoids Assies ofcarms, 

And either India pours into iter arms; 
"Where Liberty bids honest arts ajbound, 
And pleasnres dance is one eterpaj round 5 
High-thren'd appears ti*e iaughter-Joving dwne, 
-Goddess of jnirtb, JBuptoosyne her name. % 
Her smile more cheerftl than a^eraaj mora; 
All life ! all bloom ! of Yonfr and Faney boja. 
Touch'd into joy, wjiajt &&& \f> her aotaftt * 
She looks her $in, and speaks ))er)^r>^ 

O'er the gay woddtfce s^eet inspire* reigns; 
Spleen flies, and Elegance her .pomp s$BSfj*ins. 
Thee, gooddeas! s>ee4 ti^ ^a*4 young pipy; 
Wealth, Wit, Lot*, Masjc, aWe^ass thy sway. 
In the blake wild even Want fcy t£ee is hjesstf, 
And pampered prtfe wifaput ti>ee^nes ftr pas*, 
The rich grow richer, w&Ue in $*e fee? £»4 
The n^ajU^Jk^ twasMre of a sn^ngmind, 

* Science by £l#e aoysao* in fpcjeieeV, 
And Virtue, Jppsing ri«r» JWW ft *!«•*»• 
- Tl^ejroldess summons 4^ 
$idajffgay tsifc an4 fowl V amaswe jgam*. 

..4She, Whose fair tftnqne *s fix>£ in l»WW UNO*, 
From joy to joy fry c je^Off^ tt&s . 
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But where (the dry'd) is she, my fov'rite ! she, 
Of all my race, the dearest far to me ! 
Whose life's the life of each refin'd delight ? 
She said — But no Tyrconnel glads her sight. 
Swift stink her laughing eyes in languid fear; 
Swift rose the swelling sigh, and trembling tear. 
In kind, low murmurs all the loss deplore; 
Tyrconnel droops, and pleasure is no more. 

The goddess, silent, paus'd in museful air; 
But mirth, like Virtue, .cannot loqg despair. 
Celestial-hinted thoughts gay hope inspirM, 
Smiling she rose, and all with hope were fir'd. 
Where Bath's ascending turrets meet her eyes; 
Straight wafted on the tepid breeze she flies, 
She flies, her eldest sister Health to find; 
Shefinds her on' the mountain-brow reclin'd. 
Around her birds in earliest consort sing; 
Her cheek the femblance of the kindling spring ; 
Fresh-tincturM, like a summer-evening sky, 
And a mild sun sits smiling in her eye. 
loose to the wind her verdant vestments flow ; 
Her limbs yet-recent from the springs below ; 
There oft she bathes, then peaceful sits secure, 
Where every gale is fragrant, fresh, and pore; 
Where flow*rs and herbs their cordial odours blend, 
And all their balmy virtues fast ascend. 

Hail, sister, hail ! (the kindred goddess cries) 
No common suppliant stands before your eyes. 
You, with whose living breath the morn is fraught, 
Flush the fair cheek, and point the cheerful thought ! 
Strength, vigor, wit, depriv'd of thee, decline 1 
Each finer sense* that forms delight, is thine ! 
Bright suns by thee diffuse a brighter blaze, 
And the fresh green a fresher green displays ! 
Without thee pleasures die, or dully cloy, 
And life with thee, howe'er depress'd, is joy* 
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LAPY TYRCONNEL. I£* 

Such thy vast now'r ;— (the Deity replies) 
Mirth never asks a boon, which health denies. 
Our mingled gifts transcend imperial wealth ; 
Health strengthens Mirth, and Mirth inspirits Health. 
These gales, yon springs, herbs, fiow'rs, and sun are mine ; 
Thine is their smile 1 be all their influence thine. 

Euphrosyne rejoins— Thy friendship prove ! 
See the dear, sickening object of my love ! 
Shall that warm heart, so cheerful ev'n in pain* 
So form'd to please, unpleas'd itself remain ? 
Sister, in her my smile anew display, 
And all the social world shall bless thy sway. 

Swift, as she speaks, Health spreads the purple wing , 
Soars in the coloured clouds, and sheds the spring : 
Now bland and sweet she floats aloog in air 
Air feels, and soft'ning owns th' ethereal fair ! 
In stilt descent she melts on opening flow'rs, 
And deep impregnates plants with genial show*!*, 
The genial showers, new-rising to the ray, 
Exhale in roseate clouds, and glad the day. 
Now in a zephyr's borrow'd voice she sings, 
Sweeps the fresh dews, and shakes them from her wings, 
Shakes them embalm'd ; or, in a gentle kiss, 
Breathes the sure earnest of awaking bliss. 
Saphira feels it with a soft surprise, 
Glide thro' her veins, and quicken in her eyes I 

Instant in her own form the goddess glows, 
Where, bubbling warm, the mineral water flows ; 
Then plunging, to the flood new virtue gives j 
Steeps ev'rjr charm ; and as she bathes, it lives 1 
As from her locks she sheds the vital show'r, 
Tis done 1 (she cries) these springs possess my pow'r ! 
Let these immediate to thy darling roll 
Health, vigour, life, and gay-returning soul. 
ThousmiPst, Euphrosyne; and consciencfrsee, 
Prompt to thy smile, how Nature joys with thee, 
B 
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AU is green life! all beauty rosy-bright? 
Fall Harmony, young Love, and dear Delight \ 
See vernal Hours lead circling joys along ! 
All sun, all bloom, all fragrance, and all song ! 

Receive thy care ! Now Mirth and Health combine. 
Each heart shall gladden, and each virtue shine. 
Quick to Augusta bear the prize sway ; 
There let her smile, and bid a world be gay. 
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VERSES, 

OCCASIOMSD BY READING 

MR. AARON HILL'S POEM, 

CAtLID 

GIDEON. 

*** The linet marked thus ' ' are taken from Gideos. 



I. 

LET other poets poorly sf ng 
Their fiatt'ries to the vulgar great f 
Her airy flight let wand'ring Fancy wra£, 

And rival nature's most luxuriant store, 
To swell some monster's pride who shames a state. 

Or form a wreath to crown tyrannic pow»r ! 
Thoa, who inform'd'st this clay with active fire \ 

Do thou, Supreme of pow'rst my thoughts refine. 
And with thy purest heat my soul inspire, 

That with Hiltarius* worth my 1 terse may shine ! 

As thy lov'd Gideon once set israel free, 



So he with sweet, seraphic lays 
edeems the use of captive poetry/ 



* Redeems i 

Which first was fbrm'd to speak thy glorious praise! 
If. 

Moses with an enchanting tongue, 
Pharaoh's just m&^^fyttij sun$ * 
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139 VERSES ON MR. HILL'S POEM. 

When Saul and Jonathan in death were laid, 
Surviving David felt the soft'ning fire ! 

And by the Great Almighty's tuneful aid, 
Wak'd into endless life his mournful lyre. 
Their difPrent thoughts, met in Hillarius' song, 
Roll in one channel more divinely strong ! 
With Pindar's fire his verse's spirit flies, 
' Wafted in c harmful music through the air !' 
Unstop'd by clouds, it reaches to the skies, 
And joins with angels 1 hallelujahs there, 
Flows mix'd, and sweetly strikes th' Almighty's ear ! 

III. 
Rebels should blush when they his Gideon see ! 
That Gideon, born to set his country free. 

O, that such heroes in each age might rise, 
Bright'ning thro' vapours like the morning-star, 

Gen'rous in triumph, and in council wise ! 
Gentle in peace, but terrible in war ! 
IV. 
When Gideon, Oreb, Hyram, Shimron, shine 
Pierce in the blaze of war as they engage ! 

Great bard ! What energy, but thine, 
Cou'd reach the vast description of their rage ? 
Or, when to-cruel foes .betray'd* 
Sareph and Hama call for aid,. 

Lost and bewildered in despair, . 
How piercing are the hapless lover's cries ? 
What tender strokes in melting accents rise F 

Oh, what a .master-piece of pity's there ? 
Nor goodly Joash shews thy sweetness less, 
When, tike kind heav'n, he frees 'em from distress.! . 
V.. 
Hail thou, whose verse, a living image shines, 
la Gideon's character your own you drew ! 

As there the graceful patriot shines, 
We in that image, bright Hillarius viewl 
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Let the low crowd who love unwholesome fare, 
When io thy words the breath of angels flows, 

Like gross-fed spirits sick in purer air, 
Their earthly souls by their dull taste disclose ! 

Thy dazzling genius shines too bright ! 
And they, like spectres, shun the streams of light. 

But while in shades of ignorance they stray, 

Ro»iid thee rays of knowledge play, 

1 And shew thee glitt'ring in abstracted day.' 
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VERSES, 

OCCASIONEP BY 

THE V1CE-PRINGIPAL 

OF ST. MARY-HALL, OXFORD, 

BEING PRESENTED BY 

THE HOM MRS. KNIGHT, 

TO THE LIVING OP G08PIBLO 

IN ESSEX. 



WHILE by mean arts, and meaner patrons rise 
Priests, whom the learned and the good despise ; 
This sees fair Knight, in whose transcendant mind, 
Are wisdom, purity, and troth enshrin'd. 
A modest merit now she plans to lift, 
Thy living, Gosfield, falls her instant gift. 
Let me (she said) reward alone the wise, 
And make the church-revenue virtue's prize. 

She sought the man of honest, candid breast, 
In faith, in works of goodness, fall exprest; 
Tho* young, yet tut'ring academic youth 
To science moral, and religious truth. 
She sought where the disinterested friend, 
The scholar, sage, and free companion blend; 
The pleasing poet, and the deep divine, 
She sought, she found, and, Bart! the prize was thin*. 
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AN 

APOLOGY TO BRILLANTE, 

FOR BAYING 
LONG OMITTED WRITING IN VERSE. - 

IN IMITATION OF A CBtTAI* 

MIMIC OF JWACRKCW. 



v/AN I matchless charms recite? 
Source of ever-springing light ! 
Cou'd I count the vernal flow'rs. 
Count in endless time the hours > 
Count the countless stars above, 
Count the captive hearts of Love; 
Paint the torture of his fire, 
Paint the pangs those eyes inspire ! 
(Pleasing torture, thus to shine, 
Purify'd by fires like thine !} 
Then Pd strike the sounding string ! 
Then I'd thy perfection sin$. 

Mystic world ! — Thou something mote ! 
Wonder of therAlmjjghty's store ! 
Nature's depths we oft descry, 
Oft they're pierc'd by learning's eye; 
Thou, if thought on thee would gain, 
Prov'st (like heav'n) enquiry vain. 
Charms unequall'd we pursue ! 
Charms in shining throngs we view ! 
NumberM then cou'd nature's be, 
Nature's self were poor to thee. 
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FULVIA. 

A POEM. 



LET Fulvia's wisdom be a slave to will, 
Her darling passions, scandal and quadrille ; 
/ On friends and foes her tongue a satire known, , 
Her deeds a satire on herself alone. 
On her poor kindred deigns she word or look ? 
>Tis cold respect, or 'tis unjust rebuke $ 
Worse when good-natur'd than when most severe $ 
The jest impure then pains the modest ear. 
How just the sceptic ? the divine how odd ? 
What turns of wit play smartly on her God ? 

The fates, my nearest kindred, foes decree : 
Fulvia, when piquM at them, straight pities me. 
She, like benevolence, a smile bestows, 
Favours to me indulge her spleen to those. 
The banquet serv'd, with peeresses I sit : 
ShettWs my story, and repeats my wit. 
With mouth distorted, thro* a sounding nose 
/ It comes, now homeliness more homely grows. 
With see-saw sounds and nonsense not my own, 
She screws ber features, and she cracks her tone. 
How fine your Bastard ? why so soft a strain ? 
What such a mother ? Satirize again ! 

Oft I object — but fix'd is Fulvia's will — 
Ah! tho* unkind, she is my mother still! 

The verse now flows, the manuscript she claims. 
'Tis fam'd — The fame each curious fairenflames : 
The wild-fire runs; from copy, copy grows: 
TheBrets, alarm'd, a sep'rate peace propose. 
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^Tis ratified— How alterM Fulvia's look > 
My wit's degraded, and my cause forsook. 
Thus she : What's poetry, but to amuse ? 
.Might I adrise— there are more solid view*. 
With a cool air she adds : This tale is old : 
Were it my case, it should no more be told. 
Complaints — had I been worthy to advise— 

You know — But when are witf* like women, wise*? . 
True, it may take^Jwt think whate'er you list, . 
All lore the satire, none the satirist 

I start, I stare, stand fix'rf, then pause awhile ; 
Then hesitate, then ponder well, then smile. 

Madam — a pension losfc-^and wbere's amends;? 

fltr (she replies) indeed you'll Jose your friends. 

Why did I start ? 'twas but a change of wind— 
j Or the same thing — the lady cbang'd her mind. • 

I bow, depart, despise, discern her all : 

Nanny revisits, and disgrac'd 1 fall. 

Let Fulvia's friendship Wfciri with ev'ry whim i 

A reed, a weather-cock, a shade, a dream : . 

No more the friendship shall be now display'd 

By weather-cock, or reed, or dream, or shade; 

To Nanny fix'd unvarying shall it tend, 

JFor souls, arfbrm'd alike, were fbrm'd to Wend. . . 
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FAIR Truth, in court* whet* justice should preside, 
Alike the Judge and Advoeate would guide ; 
And these would vie each dubious point to clear. 
To stop the widow'f and the orphan* tear ; 
Were all, like York, of defieate address, 
Strength to discern, and sweetness to express, 
Learn'd, just, - polite, bora ev'ry heart to gain, 
Like Cummins mild „ like * Fortescue humane , 
All-eloquent of truth, divinely known, 
So deep, to clear, all Science is his own. 

Of heart impure, and impotent of head, 
Inhist'ry, vhetfrlo, ethics, lew unread; 
How far unlike such worthies, once a drudge, 
From flotind'ring in low oases, rose a Judge. 
Form'd to make pleaders laugh, his nonsense thunders, 
And, on low juries, breathes contagious blunders. 
His brothers bhisfr, because no blush he knows, 
.Nor e'er f * one uacorsupted finger shows.' 
. See, drunk with pow'r, the circuit-lord exprest ! 
Full, inbis-eye, his betters stand contest ; 
Whose wealth, birth, virtue, from a tongue eo loose, 
'Scape not provincial, vile buffoon abuse. 
Still to what circuit is assign'd his name, 
There, swift before him, flies the warner— Fame. 
Contest stops short, Consent yields ev'ry cause 
To cost; Delay, endures 'em, and withdraws. 

* The honourable William Fortescue, Esq. one of ike 
justices qf his Majesty's Court of Common Pleas, 

f rVAen Page, one uncorruptedjfnger shows. 

J), of Whaitok. 
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But hew 'scape prisoners ? 1*0 their trial chained, 
All, all shall stand condemn'd, who stand arraign'd. 
Dire guilt, which else would detestation cause, 
Prejudg'd with insult, wond'rous pity draws. 
But 'scapes e'en Innocence his harsh harangue ? 
Alas ! — e'en Innocence, itself must hang ; 
Must hang to please him, when of spleen possest $ 
Must hang to bring forth an abortive jest. * 

Why uVd he not ere Star-ehambert had flriPdi 
When fine, talc, censure, all but law prevail'd ; 
Or lawv subservient to some munPcons will, 
Becam+a precedent to murder still ? 
Yet e'en when patriots did for traitors bleed, 
Was e'er tbejob to suoh a slave decreed, 
Whose savage mind wants sophist-art to dtttrV 
O'er murder'd vittue, specious veils of law ? 

Why, Student, when the beaeh your youth adinits j ': 
Where, tho» the wo*at>. with the best i-aok he sits; 
Where sound opinions yott attenlive wrfte, 
As once a Raymond, now a Lee to cite. 
Why pause you scorufurwtien he* dtos the court > 
Note well his cruel quirks and wen report. 
Let his own words against hime+lf point clear ? 

Satire- more sharp ttisst vert* When most severe. 
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-r ROM Codex bear,, ye ecclesiastic men, 

This,past»ralchaigetoW-bfr-r, St-bb-ng; V— u; 

Attend ye emblems of your P 's mind ! 

Mark Faith., mark Hope, mark Charity, dcfin'd; 

On terms, whence no ideas ye can/lraw 

Pin well your faith, and then pronounce \t law ; 

First wealth, a crosier next, your hope-enflame; 

And next church-power — a pew'r oter conscience, claim ; 

In modes of worship right of choice deny; 

Say,, to convert, all means arc fair— add, why? 

Tis Charitable— let your power decree, 

That Persecution then is Charity ; 

Call reason error; forms, net things, . display, 
% Let moral doctrine to abstruse give way; 
Sink demonstration.; myst'ry preach alone ;• 
Be thus Religion's friend, and thus your own. 
But Foster well this honest truth, extends — 
Where Mystery begins. Religion ends. 
In him, great modern miracle ! we see 
A priest from avarice and ambition free ^ 
One, whom no persecuting spirit fires j, . 

Whose heart and tongue benevolence inspires : 
Learn'd, not assuming; eloquent, yet plain; 
Meek, the* not tim'rous; conscious, tho' not vain; 
Without craft, revWnd; holy, without cant; 
Zealous for truth, without enthusiast rant. . 
His faith, where no credulity is seen, 
Twixt infidel and bigot, marks the mean; 
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His hope, no mitre militant on earth, 
Tis that bright crown which heav'n reserves for worthy 
. A priest, in charity with all mankind, 
His love to rirtne; not to sect confin'd t 
Truth his delight; from him it flames abroad r 
From him, who fears no being, but his God : 
In him from christian moral light can shine j 
Not mad with myst'ry but a sound divine ; 
He wins the wise and good, with reason's lore;. 
Then strikes their passions with pathetic pow'r ; 
Where vice erects her head, rebukes the page ; 
MisM with rebuke, persuasive charms engage ; 
Charms, which the unthinking must to thought excite £ 
( to! vice less vicious, virtue morft upright t 
Him copy r Codex, that the good and wisey 
Who so abhor thy heart, and head despise, 
May see thee now, tho* late, redeem thy name, 
And glorify what else is damn'd to fame. 
But should some churchman, apeing wit severe, 
The poet's sure turn'd Baptist — say, and sneer ^ 
Shame on that narrow mind so often known, 
Which in one mode of faith owns worth alone. 
Sneer on, rail, wrangle t nought this truth repels— 
Virtue is virtue, whereso'er she dwells ; 
And sure, whereiearning gives her light to shine* 
Hers is all praise — if hers, 'tis, Foster, thine. 
Thee boast dissenters ; we with pride may own 
Our Tillotson ; and Rome her Fenelon.* 

* In this character of the Rev. James Foster, troth 
guided the pen of the muse. Mr. Pope paid a tributes to 
the modest worth of this excellent mao : little did he 
imagine his Rev. 'Annotator would endeavour to convert 
his praise into almse^ The character and writings o£ Fos- 
ter will be admired and read, when the works of the bit- 
ter Controversialist are forgotten. 
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fiOt SAStAT SEM1MUS «tT, 

BtfCttAtfAlt. 

1BE FOREGOING UNES PARAPHRASED 



Bwc*a 



HAPPY tbem» f wbomtbysparWrageyes* 
His am'rous wishes sees, reflecting, play; 

Sees little laagbiiig Cnpids, glancing, rise, 
And, in soft-swraoaiiig languor, die away. 

II. 
Stil* happier he ! to whom «thy meaning roll 

In sounds, which- love, hannonious Jove, inspire; 
On his charm'd ear sits, rapt, his Kst'ning soul, 

Till admiration form intense desire* 
III. 
Half-deity is he wfeo wasm may psess 

Thy lip, soft-swelling to the kindling kiss y 
And may that lip asstmtrre warmth express, 

*Fffl love draw wtlttng lore to ardent bliss f ■ 
IV. 
Cbttfmgtby waist, and circled in thy arms , 

Who, melting on thy mutual-melting breasts*-. 
Entrasjc'd enjoys love's whole luxurious charms, , 

JtaEL a^Ood !— is of all hear'n possess 
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SPOKEN AT THB REVIVAL OP 

SHAKESPEARE KING HENRY VL 

AT T«J 

THEATRK-ROYAL IN DRURY-LANE. 

PAINTED BEFORE THE PLAY, PROM 

A SPURIOUS COPY. 



iO-aight a patient car, ye Britons, lend. 
And to ypur great forefathers' deeds attend. 
Here cheaply- warn'd, ye blest descendants, view 
What ills fcn England, Civil discord drew. 
To wound the heart, the martial muse prepare*; 
While the red scene with caging slaughter glares. 

Here, while a monarch's sufferings, we relate, 
Let gen'rous grief his ruin'd grandeur wait, 
While Second Richard's blood for vengeance calls, 
Doom'd for his grandsire's guilt, poor Henry falls. 
la civil jars avenging judgment blows. 
And royal wrongs entail a people's woes. 
Henry, unvers'd in wiles> more good than great, 
Drew on by meekness hjs disastrous fate. 

Thus when you see this land, by faction tost. 
Her nobles slain, her laws, her freedom lost; 
Let this reflection from the action flow, 
We ne'er from foreign foes could ruin know. 
Oh, let us then intestine discord shun, 
We ne'er can be^ but by ourselves, undone. 
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A YOUNG LADY. 



ClOS'D are those eyes, that beam'd seraphic firej 
Cold is that breast, which gave the world desire; 
Mute is the voice where winning softness warm'd, 
Where music melted, and where wisdom charm'd, 
And lively wit, which -decently confin'd, 
No prude e'er thought impure, no friend unkind, 
Cou'd modest lcnewledge, fair untrifling youth. 
Persuasive reason, and endearing truth, 
Cou'd honour, shewn in friendships most renVd, 
And sense, that shields th' attempted virtuous mind, 
The social temper never known to strife, 
The heightening graces that embellish life ; 
Cou'd these have e'er the darts of death defied, 
Never, ah ! never had Melinda died ; 
Korean she die— e'en now survives her name, 
Immortaliz'd by friendship, love, and fame. 
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GRANDMOTHER 



TO MRS. BRIDGET JONES, 

OF 

Llanelly in Carmarthenshire. 

IN her, whose relicks mark this sacfed earth, % 

Shooe all domestic and all social worth : 

First, heav'n her hope with early offspring crown'd ; 

And thence a second race rose num'rons round. 

Heav'n to industrious virtue blessing lent, 

And all was competence, and all content. 

Tho' frugal care, in Wisdom's eye admir'd, 
Knew to preserve what industry acquir'd ; 
Yet, at her board, with decent plenty blest, 
The journeying stranger sat a welcome guest 
Prest on all sides, did trading neighbours fear 
Ruin, which hung o'er exigence severe ? 
Fare wel the friend, who sparM th' assistant loan — 
A neighbour's woe or welfare was her own. 
Did piteous lazars oft attend her door ? 
She gave — farewel,'the parent of the poor. 
Youth, age, and want, once cheer'd, now sighing sweD^ 
Ble st her lo? *d dame, and weep a last farewel 
T 
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AN 

EPISTLE 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
SIR ROBBRT WALPOLB. 



STIIX Jet loir wit* who seas* noivhonear prize 
Sneer at all gratitude, all truth disguise j 
At living worthy because alive, exelaim, 
Insult the exil'd, and the dead defame ! 
Such paint what pity veils in private woes, 
And what we see with grief, with mirtltoxpose ; 
Studious to urge — (whom will mean authors spans ?) 
The child's, the parent's, and the consort's tear : 
Unconscioueof what pangs the heart may rood, 
To lose what they have neter deserv'd— a frienoY 
Such, ignorant of fccts, invent, relate, 
Expos'd persist, and answer'd stiU debate ;» 
Such, but by foils, the clearest lustre 80% 
And deem aspessjng others praising thee* 

Far from these tracks my honest lays asputjt 
And greet a gea'rous heart witbgen'rons fire. 
Truth be my guide ! Truth, whitb thy virtue claims.! 
This, nortbe,poet* nos the. natron. shames ! 
When party-minds shall loseeontmoted wews. 
And history question, the recording; Muse $ 
Tisthis alone to after- times, must. shine* 
And stamp thepoet andhU theme divine. 

Long has my Muse, from many amournMeansa, 
Sung with stnaRpojifr* nor, sought suMime.a$plause j, 
,fi»m that great point she now shaliurge hetscope^ 
*<6n that fi^wmi«irest toiktore bono; 
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Where policy, from sfarte-iHuskoiclewf, 
Can through an open aspect shine sincere j 
Where Science, Law, and Liberty depend, 
And owrt the patron, patriot, and the friend $ 
(That breast fce-feel, that eye on worth to gaae, 
That smile to cherish, add that hand to raise !> 
Whose beftef hearts her bestef thoughts mftame, 
Whose joy is bounty, aad whose gift is fame. 

Where, for reflet flees innoeenee distressed ? 
To yea, who chase oppression from th» oppress'd * 
Who, when eeesplaint to yon atone belongs. 
Forgive your own, tho» net a peoples wrongs' : 
Who still make public property your care, 
And thence bid private griefe no more despair. 

Ask they what state your sheltViog care shall own}: 
Tis youth, His age, the cottage and the throne: 
Nor can the prison Escape your searching eye, 
> Yoor ear still opening to the capture's cry. 
Nor less was peoitnVdirom.thy early skill, 
Ere powir eafon&l benevolence of will 1 
To friends refiVd, thy private life adhe rtl 
By thee improving* ere by thee preferMl 
Well hadst thou wetghkb what truth such-friend* afford, 
With thee resigning, and with thee restored 
Thou taught'st them ell extensive love to bear, 
And now mankind with thee their friendship share. 

As the rich cjoud by d»e -degrees* expands*,- 
And show'c* dawn>p]entgft thick oneuadry» lah<£% 
Thy spreading, worth in various bounty fell* 
Made geaius flourish,, and made art excel* 

How, many*, yet deeeiv'dV all pow'r oppose ? 
Their fears increasing,, as decrease their woe*> 
Jealous. of 1 bondage}* wifile they freedowgftin 4 
And mcefcottfigoV nioa*ejse#r*ocompleiji. 

But well we ceuat our blisr, if well we view, , 
When pow'r oj*ressie*i**t >pNteti*of><9&*^ 
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V iew present ills that punish distant climes ; 
Or bleed in mem'ry here from ancient times. 

Mark first the robe abus'd Religion wore, 
Story'd with griefs, and stain'd with human gore ? 
What various tortures, engines, fires, reveal, 
Study'd, empowered, and sanctify'd by zeal ? 

Stop here, my Muse ! — Peculiar woes descry ! 
Bid 'em in sad succession strike thy eye ! 
Lo, to her eye the sad succession springs i 
She looks, she weeps, and, as she weeps, she sings. 

See the doom'd Hebrew of his stores bereft ! 
See holy murder justify the theft ! 
His ravag'd gold some useless shrine shall raise, 
His gems on superstitious idols blaze, 
His wife, his bab^, deny'd their little home, 
Slrip'd, starv'd, unfriended, and unpity'd roam. 

Lo, the priest's hand the Wafer-God supplies !-r— 
A king by consecrated poison dies ! 

See learning range yon broad ethereal plana, 
From world to world, and god-like Science gam ! 
Ah ! what avails the curious search sustain'd, 
The finish'd toil, the god-like Science gaio'd ? 
Sentenc'd to flames th' expensive wisdom fell, 
And truth from heav'n was sorcery from bell. 

See Reason bid each mystic wile retire, 
Strike out new light ! and mark ! — the wise admire ! 
Zeal shall such heresy, like Learning, hate ; 
The s*ame their glory, ana* the same their fate. 

Lo, from sought mercy, one his life receives ! 
Life, worse than death, that cruel mercy gives: 
The man, perchance, who wealth and honours bore, • 
Slaves in the mine, or ceaseless strains the oar. 
So doom'd aie these, and such perhaps, our doom, 
Own'd we a Prince, avert it heaven 1 from Rome. - 

Nor private worth alone false Zeal assails ; 
Whole nations bleed when bigotry, prevails. 
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What are sworn friendships ? What are kindred ties } 

What's faith with heresy ? (the zealot cries.) 

See, when war sinks the thund'ring cannon's roar ; 

When wounds, and death, and discord are no more ; 

When music bids undreoding joys advance, 

Swell the soft hour, and turn the swimming dance : 

When to crown these, the social sparkling bowl 

lifts the cheer'd sense, and pours out all the soul; 

Sudden he sends red massacre abroad ; 

Faithless to man, to prove his faith to God. 

What pure persuasive' eloquence denies, 

All-drunk with blood, the arguing sword supplies! 

The sword, which to th' assassin's hand is given ! 

TV assassin's hand ! — pronounc'd the hand of heaven! ' 

Sex bleeds with sex, and infancy with age j 

No rank, no place, no virtue stops his rage. 

Shall sword, and flame, and devastation cease, 

To please with zeal, wild zeal ! the God of Peace) 

Nor less abuse has sconrg'd the civil state, 
When a King's will became a nation's fate. 
Enormous pow'r ! Nor noble, nor serene j 
Now fierce and cruel ; now but wild and mean. 
See titles sold, to raise th' unjust supply ! 
Compell'd the purchase ! or be fiVd, or buy ! 
No public spirit, guarded well by laws, . 
Uncensur'd, censures in his country's cause. 
See from the merchant forc'd th' unwilling loan ! 
Who dares deny, or deem his wealth his own ? - 
Denying, see! where dungeon^damps arise, 
Diseas'd he pinis, and unassisted dies* 
Far more than massacre that late accurst ! 
As of all deaths the lingering is the worst. 

New courts of censure griev'd with new offence, - 
Tax'd without power, -and fin'd without pretence, . 
Explained, at will, each-statue's wrested -aim, 
Till marks*t merU were the marktfof ahame; ^ . - 
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New bills* which regaiatiiig Mans hestcsty 

Justice preware, yet^etVosng mercy know f 

Justice shalLlow ye—law w^et decline* 

And still thrive most, when lawyers most senis*. 

Justice fromjargen shall Mfin'd appear, 

To knowledge thftfow native language clear. 

Hence we may leeway no more deceived ay law, 

Whence wealth and life their best assurance drawv 

The freed Jjuuhewt, with snskstricnsiumd, 
Strives yet *o *atiBr>4*e Just demand : 
Thus ruthless men, who wou'd his pow'rs restrain, 
Oft what severity would lose, obtain. 

These, and a thousand gifts, thy thought acquires. 
Which Liberty benevolent inspires. 
From Liberty the fruits of law increase, 
Plenty, and joy, and all the arts of peace. 
Abroad the merchant, wnile the tempests rave, < 
Advent'rous sails, nor fears the wind and wave ; 
At home untir'd we find th> auspicious hand 
With flocks, and herds, and harvests, bless the land : 
While there, the peasant; glads the grateful soil. 
Here mark the shipwright, there the mason toil* 
Hew, square, and rear magnificent the stone, 
And give our oaks a glory not their own ! 
What life demands, by this obeys her call, ( 

And added elegance consummates all. * ' 

Thus stately cities statelier navies rise, 
And spread our grandeur under distant sides, 
Prom liberty each nobler Science sprung, 
A Bacon brighten'd, and a Spenser sung : 

A Clarke and Locke new tracts of truth explore/^ 8 ' 
And Newton reaches heights unreached before.' 

What Trade sees Property that wealth main'* * 
Which industry no longer dreads to gain; ' s! 
What tender conscience kneels with fears rr 

Enjoys her worship, and avows her mind; er » 
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What genius now from want to fortune climbs. 

And to safe Science ev'ry thought sublimes ; 

What Royal Pow'r, front his superior state, 

Sees public happiness his own create ; 

But kens those patriot-souls, to which he owes 

Of old each source, whence now each blessing flows j 

And if such spirits from their bear's descend, 

And blended flame, to point one glorious end ; 

Flame from one breast, and thence on Britain shine, ' 

What love, what praise, O Walpole, then is thine? 
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TO' 

ME,. JOHNBtEtt, 

A PAINT^H, ADVmfrG ftTrf tO'lflrAir AM&tfTAX* 
NOBLE AND ILLUSTRIOUS PERSON; 
' OCCASrOttgD fcv sttftiie- tf**>K?Wtta o#' 
THE CELEBRATED CLIO. 

FORGIVE an« artless, an officious friend, 

Weak, when I judge, but willing; to commend j 

Fall'n as 1 ana, by aakwd fortune rais'd* 

Depressed, obscur'd, uupity?d), and unprais'dj , . 

Yet, when these- well-tknown features I peruse, 

•Some warmth awake**— some embers of a Hose. r 

Ye Muses, (graces, and ye Loves appear ! 
Your Queen, your Venus,, and your Clio's here ! 
1 n such pure fires her rising thoughts' refine ! 
Her eyes with such commanding sweetness shines 
Such vivid tinctures sure thro' ether glow, 
Stain summer clouds, . or gild the wat'ry bow : 
If life Pygmalion's iv'ry rav'ritenVd, 
Sure some enamoured God this draught inspir'd ! 
Or, if you rashly caught Promethean flame, 
Shade the sweet theft; and mar the beauteous .frame ! 
Yet if those;cbeering.light*4he prospect fly, 
Ah ! — let no pleasing view the loss supply. 
Some dreary den, some desert waste prepare, 
Wild as my thoughts* or dark as my despair. 

But stittj my. friend, still the sweet object stays, 
Still stream your colours rich with Clio's rays ! 
Sure at each kindling touch your canvass glows ! , 

Sure the full form, instinct with spirit, grows! 
Let the doll artist puzzling .rules explore, 
Dwell o*!t£to face, and gaze the features ofer* 
U 
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Yoa eye the soul — there genome nature find, 
You, thro' the meaning muscles, strike- the mind. 
Nor can one view such boundless pow'r confine, 
All Nature opens to an art like thine ! 
Now rural scenes in simple grandeur rise ! m 
Vales, hills, lawns, lakes, and vineyards feist our eyes, 

Now halcyon Peace a smiling aspect wears ! 

Now the red scene with war and ruin glares ! 

Here Britain's fleets o'er Europe's seas preside ! 

There long-lost cities rear their ancient pride ! 

You from the grave can half redeem the slain, 

And bid great Julius charm the world again : 

Mark out Pharsalia's, mark out MundVs fray, 

And image all the horrors of the day. 
But if new glories most our warmth excite ; 

If toils untry'd to noblest aims invite ; 

Would yen in envy'd pomp unrivalPd reign, 

Oh, let Horatius grace the canvass plain ! 

His form might ev»n idolatry create, 

In lineage, titles, wealth and worth elate ! 

Empires to him might virgin honours owe, 

From him arts, arms, and laws new influence know. 

For him kind suns no fruits and grain shall shine. 

And future gold lie rip's! ng in the mine s 

For him fine marble in the quarry lies, 

Which, in due statues, to bis fame shall rise. 

Thro' those bright features Caesar's spirit trace, 

Each conquering sweetness, each imperial grace. 

All that is sett or eminently great, 

Jn love, in war, in knowledge, or in state. 

Thus shall your colours, like his worth amaze 1 

Thus shall you charm, enrich'd with Clio's praise ! 

Clear, and more clear, your golden genius shines, 

While my dim lamp of life obscure declines : 

Dull'd in damp shades it wastes, unseen, away, 

While yours, triumphant, glows one blaze of day. 
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NOW varfous bird* in melting concert sing, 
And hail the beauty of the opening spring ; 
Now to thy dreams the nightingale complains, 
Till thelark wakes thee with her cheerful strains ; 
Wakes, in thy verse and friendship ever kind, 
Melodious comfort to my jarring mind. 

Oh, could my soul thro* depths of knowledge see, 
Cou'd I read nature and mankind like thee, 
I should overcome, or bear the rocks of Cite, 
And draw e'en envy to the humblest state. 
Thou canst raise honour from each (U event, 
From shocks gain vigour, and from want content* 

Think not light poetry my life's chief care ! 
The muse's mansion is,- at best, but air $ 
But, if more solid works my meaning forms, 
Th» unfinished structures fall by fortune's storms, 

Oft have I said we ftrisry those accuse, 
Whose godlike souls life's middle state refuse. 
Self-lore, I cryM, there seeks ignoble rest ; 
Care sleeps not calm, when millions wake un blest j 
Mean let me shrink, of spread sweet shade o'er alV 
Low as the shrub, or as the cedar tall 1— » 
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Twas vain ! 'twas wild W-I sought the middle state, 
And found the good, and found the truly great. 
Tho> verse can* never give my soul her aim; 
Tho* action only claims substantial feme j 
j Tho>fate denies what my pwd wantrffe^ulre, 
i Yet grant me, heav'n, by knowledge to aspire : 
Thus to enquiry let me prompt tfce wind; \ 
Thus clear dimm'd truth, and bid her bless mankind; 
From the pierc'd orphan thus draw shafts of grief, 
Arm want with patience, and teach wealth relief ! 
To serve lov'd liberty inspire my breath ! 
Or, if my life be useless, grant me death; 
For he, who useless is in life survey 'd, 
Burthen? that world, his duty bids him aid. 

Say, what have honours to allure the mind, 
Which he gains most, who least has serv'd mankind ? 
i Titles, when worn by fools I dare despise ; 
I Yet they claim homage, when they crown the wise* 
When high distinction marks deserving heirs, 
De^t still dignifies the mark it wears. * 
But, who to birth alone wou'd honours owe ? 
Honours, if true, from seeds of merit grow. 
Those trees, with sweetest charms, invite our eyes* 
Which, from our own eugiaftment, fruitfiuVrise. 
\ Still we love best what we with labour gain, 
As the child's dearer for the mother's pain. 
The Great I wouM not envy nor deride; 
Nor stoap to sweJI a vain Suparior'a pride; 
Nor view an Equal's hope wityjeajouseyes; 
Nor cn*h U>e wretch beneath, who wailing lies. 
My sympathi*me>bree*t his grief can feel, 
And my eye weep the wound 1 cannot heal. 
Ne'er among friendships let me sow debate,, 
Her by anether'attll advance say -state ; 
Nor misuse wit. against an absent friend : 
Let me the virtues of a foe defend! 
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In wealth and want true minds preserve their weight; 
Meek, too' exalted; tho' disgrac'd elate $ 
Gen'rous and grateful, wrongM or helpM, they live; 
Grateful to serve, »adge**ro*s fo forgive. 

This may they learn, who close thy life attend; 
Which, dear in mcui'ry , still instructs thy friend. 
Tho* cruel distance bars my grosser eye, 
My soul clearsighted, draws thy virtue nigh; 
Thro' her deep woe that quick*nhig comfort gleams, 
And lights op Fortitude with Friendship's beams* 
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VERSES 



TO MR. AAROJ* HILL, Esq. 

WITB TBI TKACBDY OP 

SIR THOMAS OVERBURY, 

EXPECTING 

HIM TO CORRECT IT. 



As the soul, stript of mortal clay, 

Grows all divinely fair, 
And boundless roves the milky way, 

And views sweet prospects there, 
11. 
This hero, ctoggM with drossy lines, 

By thee new vigour tries $ 
As thy correcting hand refines, 

Bright scenes around him rise* 
III. 
Thy touch brings the wish'd stone tb pass* 

So sought, so long foretold ; 
It turns polluted lead, or brass, 

M once to purest gold» 
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THE 

FRIEND. 

AM EPISTLE 
TO AARON HILL, Esq. 



O MY lov'd Hill, O thou by heav'n design'd 
To charm, to mend, and to adorn mankind ! 
To thee my hopes, fears, joys, and sorrows tend* 
Thoa brother, father, nearer yet ! — thou friend i 

If worldly friendships of cement, divide, * - 
As interests vary, or as whims preside ; 
If leagues of Iax'ry borrow friendship's light, 
Or leagues subversive of all social right : 
Osay, my Hill, in what propitious sphere, 
Gain we the friend, pure, knowing, and sincere r 
*Tis where the worthy and the wise retire 5 
There wealth may learn its use, may love inspire ; 
There may young worth the noblest end obtain, 
In want may friends, in friends may knowledge gain : 
In knowledge, bliss ; for wisdom virtue finds, 
And brightens mortal to immortal minds. 
Kind then, my wrongs, if love, like yours, succeed 1 
For you, like virtue, are a friend indeed. 

Oft when yon saw my youth wild error know, 
Reproof, soft-hinted, taught the blush to glow. 
Young and unfbrmM, you first my genius rais'd, 
Just smil'd when faulty, and when mod'rate prajt'd. 
He shun'd, me ruin'd, such a mother's rage! 
You sung, till pity wept o'er ev'ry page. 
You calTd my lays and wrongs to early fame ; • 

Yet, yet, th' obdurate mother fait no shame. 
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Pterc'd as I was ! your counsel soften'd care, 
To ease turu'd anguish, and to hope despair. 
The man who never wound afflictive feels, 
He never felt the balmy worth that heals. 
Welcome the wound, when blest with such relief 1 
For deep is felt the friend, when felt in grief. 

From you shall never,, but with life, remove. 
Aspiring genius, condescending lovel 
When some, with cold, superior looks, redress, 
Relief seems insult, and confirms distress : 
You, when you- view the man with, wrongs bearie§?d}. 
While warm you act th! oWiger, seem, to' oblig'd* 
All winning mild to each of lowly state : 
To equals free, unservile to'the great ;•. 
Greatness you honour, when by^wortb^cquir'di; 
Worth is by worth in«ev*rys rank admired. 
Greatness you scorn, when titles insult speak ; 
Proud to vain pride, to bontmrVUneekneasnieek*. 
That worthless blissv which others court,, yon fly;, 
That worthy woe; they satin), attracts your eye; 

But shall the muse resound alone your praise I 
No— let the public friend exalt her lays ! 
O trace that friend with me ! — he's yonrs !— -he's mine !?- 
TheworWs ! — beneficent behold him shine ! 

Is wealth his sphere r If riches, like a tide, . 
From either India pour theircgoiden pride;, 
Rich ingood works, him oth«* wants empioy; 
He gives the widows h e ar t toeing for jey. 
To orphan*, prisoners; shall his.- bounty flow; 
The weeping- family of * want and woe. 

Is knowledge bis? Benevolently great,. 
In leisure active, and in care- sedate:; 
What aid, hislittle wealth; perchance; denies; 
In each hard instance, his adriee supplies? 
With modest' truth be sets the wanaVring Tigjitv • 
And gives retfgie* pure i prime vaWight; . 
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Id love diffusive, as in light refin'd, 

The lib'ral emblem of his Maker's mind. 

Is pow'r his orb ? He then, like potv'r divine, 
On all, tho' with a varied ray, will shine. 
Ere pow'r was his, the man, he once caress' d, 
Meets the same faithful smile, and mutual breast i 
But asks his friend some dignity of state; 
His friend, unequal to th' incumbent weight r 
Asks it a stranger, one whom parts inspire 
With all a people's welfare would require ? 
His choice admits no pause ; his gift will prove, 
All private, well absorb'd in public love. 
He shields his country, when for aid she calls ; 
Or shou'd she fall, with her he greatly falls: 
But, as proud Rome, with guilty conquest crown'd, 
Spread slav'ry, death, and desolation round, 
Shou'd e'er his couutry, for dominion's prize, 
Against the sons of men a faction rise, 
Glory, in hers, is in his eye disgrace ; 
The friend of truth, the friend of human race. 

Thus to no one, no sect, no clime confin'd, 
His boundless love embraces all mankind ; 
And all their virtues in his life are known ; 
And all their joys and sorrows are bis own. 

These are the lights, where stands that friend confest j 
This, this the spirit, which informs thy breast. 
Thro* fortune's cloud thy genuine worth can shine ; 
What wouldst thou not, were wealth and greatness thine ) 
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TO 



tut sxcBKLscrr 



MIRANDA, 

CONSORT W AARON Hill, Esq, 



EACH soft' afa gdh ar m of Clio* smiting «o»fc, 
Montague's soul, Which shines divinely strong, 
These blend, with graceful ease, to form thy rhyme. 
Tender, yet chaste; sweet-sounding, yet sublime; 
Wisdom and wit liave made thy works their care, 
Each passion glows, renn'd by precept, there : 
To iairlttirandVs form each grace islcind ; 
The muses and the virtues tune thy mind. 
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to 
MRS. ELIZA HAYWOOD, 

ON HER NOVEL, CALLED, 
THE RA&ti ABSOLVE. 



DOOM'D to a fate which damps the poet's flame, 
A muse, unfriended, greets thy rising name ! 
Unvers'd in envy's, or in flatf ry*s phrase, 
Greatness she flies, yet merit claims her praise ; 
Nor will she, at her with'ring wreath, repine, 
But smile, if feint and fortune cherish thine. 
* The sciences in thy sweet genius -charm, 

l\ And, with their strength, thy sex's softness arm. 
"■:> In thy full figures, painting's force we find,. 
y ' As music fires, thy language lifts the mind. 
% Thy pow'r gives form, and touches into life 
s The passions imag'd in their bleeding strife : 
\ Contrasted strokes, true art and fency show, 
y And lights and shades in lively mixture flow. 
.' Hope attacks Pear and Reason, Love's eontroul, 
h' Jealousy wounds, and Friendship heals the soul : 
i J Black Falshood wears bright Gallantry's disguise, 
•'^ .And the gilt cloud enchants the fair-one's eyes. 
Tby dames, in grief and frailties lovely shine, 
And when most mortal half appear divine. 
If, when some godlike, faWrite passion sways, 
The willing heart too fatally obeys, 
Great minds lament what cruel censure blames r 
And ruin'd Virtue gcn'rous pity claims. 

Eliza, still impaint Love's pow'rral Queen ! 
Let Love, soft Love ! exalt each swelling seen** 
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Arm'd with keen wit, in fame's wide lists advance ! 
Spain yields in fiction, in politeness, France. 
Such orient light, as the first poets knew, 
Flames from thy thought, and brightens ev'ry view ! ' 
A strong, a glorious, a luxuriant fire, 
Which warms cold wisdom into wild desire ! 
Thy Fable glows so rich thro* ev>ry page, 
What moral's force can the fierce heat assuage } 
And yet — but say, if ever doom'd to prove 
The sad, the dear perplexities of love ! 
Where seeming transport softens ev'ry pain, 
Where fancy'd freedom waits the winning chain ! 
Varying from pangs to visionary joys, 
Swe t is the fate, and charms as it destroys ! 
Say then — if love to sudden rage gives way. 
Will the soft passion not resume its sway } 
Charming and cbarm'd, can Love from Love retire? 
Can a cold convent quench th' unwilling fire? 
Precept, if human, may our thoughts refine, 
More we admire ! but cannot prove divine. 
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AN EPISTLE 
TO 

MRS. OLDFIELD, 

OF THB TBIATRE-EOYAi. 



WHILE to your charms unequal verse I raise, 
Aw'd I admire, and tremble as I praise : 
Here art and Genius new refinement need, 
List'ning, they gaze, and, as they gaze, recede . 
Can art, or genius, or their pow'rs combin'd, 
But from corporeal organs sketch the mind ? 
When sound embody'd can with shape surprise, 
The muse may emulate your voice and eyes. 
Mark rival arts perfection's point pursue I 
Each rivals each, . but to excel in you ! 
The bust and medal bear the meaning face,^ 
And the proud statue adds the posture's grace ! 
Imag'dat length, the bury'd heroine, known, 
Still seems to wound, to smile, or frown in stone ! 
As art wou'd art; or metal stone surpass, 
Her soul strikes, gleaming, thro' Corinthian brass ! 
Serene, the saint in smiling silver shines, 
And cherubs weep in gold o'er sainted shrines ! 
If long-lost forms from Raphael's pencil glow, 
' Wond'rous in warmth the mimic colours flow ! 
Each look, each attitude, new grace displays ; 
Your voice and motion life and music raise. 
Thus Cleopatra in your charms refines 5 
She lives, she speaks, with force improved she shines V* 
ffair, and more fair, you ev'ry grace transmit $ 
Lave, learning, beauty, elegance, and wit. 
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Caesar, the world's unriv all'd master firtt. 
In bar imperial tool, his own admired ! 
Pbitippi's victor wore her winning chain, 
And felt not empire's loss m beauty's gain. 
Cou'd the pale heroes your bright influence know, 
Or catch the silver secants as they now, 
Drawn from dark rest by your enchanting strain. 
Each shade were lur»d to life and tore again. 

Say, sweet inspirer ! were each aunal known, 
What tiring greatness snines there not your own ! 
If the grier'd muse by some lov'd empress rose, 
New strength, new grace it to your influence owes ! 
If pow'r by war distinguiah'd height reveals, 
Your nobler pride the wounds of fortune heals t 
Then cou'd an empire's cause demand your care, 
The soul, that justly thinks, wou'd greatly dare. 

Long has feign'd Venus mock'd the muse's praise. 
You dart, divine Ophelia! genuine rays! 
Warm through those eyes enliv'ning raptures roll ! 
Sweet thro* each striking feature streams your soul ! 
The soul's bright meanings heighten beauty's fires : 
Your looks, your thoughts* your deeds* each grace inspires ! 

Know then, if rank'd witkmonarchs, here you stand* 
What fete declines, you from the muse demand ! 
Each grace that shone of old in each fem'dfehv 
Or may in modern dames refinement wear j 
Whate'erjust, emulative thoughts pursue, 
Is all confirm'dV is all ador'd in you ! 
If god-like bosoms pant for pow'r to bless, 
If tis a monarch's glory to redress j 
In conscious majesty you shine serene, 
In thought a heroine, androaat a queen* 
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TO 

THE RIGHT UONQURJRLB 

BESSY, COUNTESS OF ROCHFQUH* 

•AUCHTEE OF TH1 LATE JUKI SITS**, 

wren vrm CHILD. 



As when the sua walks forth in flamiaggeM, 
Mean plants may smile, and humWe fl0w»rs«ifbld, 
The low-laid lark the distant ether wings, 
And, asshe soars, fcer daring anthem sings ; 
So, when thy charms celestial views treat*, 
My smiling s a ng amwmrt s m y gtaomy *4e. 
Thy angel-emery* fiempts my towering lays, 
Claims my fend wish, and fires my fola v c praise t 
May it, if male, its g r aa d stio* image wear; 
Or in its mother's charms confess the fair ; 
At the kind birth may-each mflfl planet watt 5 
Soft be the pain, be*pf*i*^4>ftessingtpeak 

Hail Rivers! hallow'd shade ! descend from rest t 
Descend and smile, to see thy Rochford blest : 
Weep not the scenes thro* which my life must run. 
Tho> late, fleet-footed, scents thy languid son. 
The bar mat, darkening crost'd my crested claim. 
Yields at her charms, and brightens ia their flame: 
That blood, which, honourM, in thy Rochford reigns, 
Tn cold, unwilling wand' rings trac'd my reins. 
Want's wintfry realm froze hard around my view ; 
And scorn's keen blasts a cutting anguish blew. 
To such sad weight my gath'ring grids were wrought, 
Life seem'd not life, but when convulsM with thought! 
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Decreed beneath a mother's frown to pine, 
/ Madness were ease, tomis'ry form'd like mine ! 
Yet my muse Watts thee^thro' the realms of day, 

Where lambent lightnings round thy temples play. 

Sure my fierce woes, will, like those fires, refine, 

Thus lose their torture, and thus glorious shine ! 

And now the muse hea?en's milky path surve ys, 

With thee, twixt pendant worlds, it won d'ring strays. 

Worlds which, unnumbered as thy virtues, roll 

Round suns— -fix'd, radiant em blems of thy soul ! 

Hence lights refracted ran thro' distant skies, 
Changeful on azure plains in quiv'ring dyes ! 
So thy mind darted thro' its earthy frame, 
A wide, a various, and a gtitfring flame. 
Now a new scene enormous lustre brings, 

'ftow seraphs shade thee round with silver wings ; 
In angel-forms thou see^t thy Rochford shine $ 
In each sweet form is trac'd her beauteous line 
Such was her soul, ere this selected mould 
Sprung at thy wish, the sparkling life V infold ! • 
So amidst cherubs shone her son refin'd, 
Ere infant-flesh the new-form'd soul enshrin'd ! 
So shall a frequent race from Rochford rise, 
The world's fair pride— Descendants of the skies. 
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TO 
A ¥OUMO LADY. 

Polly, from, m», tfc>» wr » ***•*»<* ywfo 

Kay, the? a poet, hear the, veto* P* ta^b, i 
Polly, you're not a beauty* yat jan're pretty j 
So grave, yet gay 5 spaiUp, yet so wist? * 
A heart of softness, yet a tongue of satire j 
You've cruelty, yet, *teh with that, soadnnatara * 
Xow you, are free, ast? r*sar?^ awhile; 
Xow a forc'd frown betftye a willing amileu 
Reppoach'd for absence, yet your sight dany'd* ji 
t My tongue yaa^leoee,y«tmF.sSlenjDaoiwde,<=^«v ^ 
How sneak) roq praise pa, sheeM your sax data** ! 
Yet, shouVlthay pvajat ,gmw jaatovs, ana" egc^'im, 
If I despasr, with some. fciad leak yea hlftM J 
But if I nope, at Dace att tape aappreas, 
You scorn j yet shou'4 a*y neaainn ehan*e_ Qjr fell* 
Too late you'd whimper eat a softer tale. 
You love; yet from yoaflavar'ft wish retiifl; 
Doubt, yet discern % dauy, and yat 4esi?e. 
Such, PoUy, are your anawpart trail), pert teflon, 
Sontftbcwg^.nwwhwJnm,ajHl^ 
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AH 

EPISTLE 

TO DAMON AND DELIA. 



HEAR, Damon, Delia hear, in candid lays. 
Truth without anger, without flattery, praise I 
A bookish mind, with pedantry unfraught, 
•Oft a sedate yet never gloomy thought : 
Prompt to rejoice when others pleasure know, 
And prompt to feel the pang for others woe ; 
To soften faults, to which a foe is prone,- 
And, in a friend's perfection, praise your own; 
A will sincere, unknown to selfish views ; 
A heart of love, of gallantry a muse j 
A delicate, yet not a jealous mind; 
A passion aver fond, yet never blind, 
.Glowing, with amorous, yet with guiltless fires, 
In ever-eager, never gross desires ; 
A modest honour, sacred to contain -j 

From tattling vanity, wben -smites you gain ; ; 
Constant most pleas'd when beauty most you please t 
Damon! your picture's shown in tints tike these. 

Say, Delia, must I chide you or commend ? 
Say, must I be your flatter or your friend r 

To praise no graces in a rival fai r, 
Nor your own foibles in a sister spare ; 
Each lover's billet, bant'ring to reveal, 
And never known one secret to conceal $ 
Young, nettle, fair, a levity inborn, 
To treat all sighing slaves with flippant scorn; 
An eye, expressive of a wand'ring mind $ 
iter this to read, nor that to think inclin'd; 
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TO DAMON AND DELIA. Wl 

Or, when m book or tbonght from whim retards, 
Intent on longs or novels, dress or cards ; 
Choice to select thepnrty. of .delight, 
To kill time, thought, and fame in frolic flight; 
To flutter here, to flurry there on wing ; 
To talk, to tease, to simper, or to sing; 
To prude it, to ceqnet itr— him to trust, 
Whose vain, loose life, should caution or disgust; 
Him to dislike,' whose modest worth shou'd please.— 
Say, is your picture shown in tints like these ? 
Tours— you deny nV-Hear the point then tried, 
Let judgment, truth, the muse, and love decide. 
What yours ! — Nay, fairest trifler frown not so ; 
Is it r the muse with doubt — Love answers mo : 
you smile-r-Ist not ? Again the question try !— 
Yes, judgment thinks, and truth will ras, reply.. 
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MISS M * . • H • » » t 

HMt Wit* 

MR. POME'S WORKS. 



SEC femalt ftofe aba fefeaie foBy here* 

Rallied wftli wft polite, Or fosfc W**re i 

Let Pope frttseftt fttichotgectetoovrvieWf 

Such are, toy ftiir, the full reverse of you. 

Rapt when, to Loddoh*» stream * from WtaAsDr**ttMlt*v 

He lings the modest «barttfc of sflvaft maids* 

Dear Burfbrd's hills id mem'ry's eye appear, 

And LuddaPt spring f still murmurs in my ear : 

But when you cease to bless my longing eyes, 

Dumb is the spring, the joyless prospect dies : 

Come then, my charmer, come ! here transport reigns T 

New health, new youth inspirits all my veins. 

Each hour let intercourse of hearts employ. 

Thou life ef loveliness ! thou soul of joy ! 

Love wakes the birds — Oh, hear each melting lay ! 

Love warms the world— come, charmer, come away! 

But bark ! — immortal Pope resumes the lyre ! 

Diviner airs, diviner flights, inspire: 

Hark where an angel's language tune* the line ! ' 

See where the thoughts and looks of angels shine ! * 

Here he pour'd all the music of your tongue, 

And all your looks and thoughts, unconscious sung, 

♦ Alluding to the beautiful Episode qf Loddona in 
Winder Forest. 
f A spring near Bur/brd. 
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MRS. BRIDGET JO/TES^ 



THE WAM>£itt:ft, A POEMs 

AM-PDING TO AH StlSOBC* 



When wot aaV u faH d i*»*m Bwmty 4weft, 

While this the yttttfc, ^featfte Afrexprttt, 
Faint was hi* jCtf **»)>ta*towtiat!!eft> 
Wheninmy aiigttBfafyrVpftftMtt&eMefct 

Tell her, my »us<y in soft, .sad* «ighiag hreath, v 
If the hia piercing frief can pitying see, 

Worse than to him was his Ofympta's deaths 
From her e*chmoW*tf* •&****&****., 
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•re 
JOHN POWELL, Esqs. 

BARRISTER AT LAW. 



In me, long absent* long with anguishirseght. 
In me, tho» silence long has deaden'd thought, 
Yet mem'ry lives, and cal)s the muse's aid, 
To snatch our friendship from oblivion's shade. 
As sooftthe sun shall ceasetbe world to warm, - 
As soon Llanelly's * fair that world to charm. 
As grateful sense of goodness, true like thine, 
shall e'er desert a breast so warm as mine. 

When imag'd Cambria strikes my mem'ry'reye,< 
(Cambria) my darling scene !) I, sighing, cry 
Where is my Powell ? dear associate jA-^where ? 
To him I would unbosom ev'ry care 5 
To him, who early felt, from- beauty, pain j 
OalPd in a plighted, faithless virgin's chain. 
At length, from her ungen'rous fetters freed, 
Again he loves ! he woo*! his hopes succeed I. 
But the gay bridegroom* sti 11 by fortune crest,, 
Is, instant, in the weepingwid'wer lost. 
Her, his sole joy ! her from his bosom torn, 
What feeling heart, but learns, like bis, to mourn F* 
Can nature then, such sudden shocks sustain ? 
Nature thus struck, all reason pleads in vain !' 
Tho* late, frees reason- yet he draws relief, 
Dwells on her mem'ry; but dispels his grief . 
fcnve, wealth and fame (tyrannic passions all !) 
H6more en/lame him, and no more enthral. 
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TO JOHN POWELL, Esq. 17$ 

He seeks no more, in Rufus' ball, renown ; 

Nor envies Pelf the jargon of the gown; 

Butpleas'd with competence, ©n rural plains. 

His wisdom courts that ease his worth obtains. 

Would private jars, which sudden rise, encreasef 

His candour smiles all discord into peace. 

To party storms is public weal resign'd ? 

Each steady, patriot-virtue steers his mind. 

Calm, on the beach, while madd'ning billows rave* 

He gains philosophy from ev'ry wave ; 

Science, from evVy object round, he draws; 

From various nature and from natuoe's laws. 

He lives o'er ev'ry past historic age ; 

He calls forth ethics from the fabled page. 

Him evangelic truth, to thought excites ; 

And him, by turns, each classic muse delights. 

With wit well-natur'd; wit, that would disdain 

A pleasure rising from another's pain ; 

Social to all, and most of bliss possest; 
When most he renders all, around him, blest: 

To unread squires, illiterally gay; 

Among the learn'd, as learned full as they ; 

With the polite, all, all- accomplish'd ease, 
) By nature fbrm'd, without deceit, to please. - 

Thus shines thy youth ; and thus, my friend, elate 

In bliss as well as worth, is truly great 
Me still should ruthless fate, unjust, expose 
Beneath those clouds, that rain unnumberM woe*; 
We, to some nobler sphere, should fortune raise, 
To wealth conspicuous, and to laurel'd praise : 
TJnalter'd yet be love and friendship mine ; 
4 still am Chloe's, and I still am thine. 
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